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VOL. VI. 


THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. * 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

The sun was casting its setting rays upon a 
low, distant, sandy coast. Our noble frigate was 
ploughing its way westward, as gallantly as when 
it entered into that first naval combat, during our 
last war with England, from which it issued so 
There was little around us but sky 
and water, and that little was fast receding from 


gloriously. 
our view. One small speck, however, in the dis- 
tant horizon, sent back the last beams of declining 
day, and the transatlantic pilgrims, who crowded 
the vessel’s deck, bent t parting looks upon 
this arid shore, and ups 
rose over it, telling the 


‘row pillar which 
if departed days. 
And well these objects claimvu all the interest they 
excited ; for that pillar, it was the column of Cleo- 
patra, and that sterile coast, it was Egypt. 

After an interesting excursion in Syria and Pa- 
lestine, we had reached the Mediterranean, at Tri- 
poli, and had thence continued our route, partly by 
land and partly by water, along the coast of these 
old and renowned regions, stopping at Beyroot, at 
Tyre, at Sidon, at St. Jean d’Acre, the ancient 
Ptolemais, at Caipha, at Cesarea; and then arri- 


ving at the seaport of Jerusalem, the Joppa of 


the ancient world, and the celebrated Jaffa of the 
age of the Crusades, but now as miserable a vil- 
lage as Moslem tyranny ever called its own. It 
is about forty miles from the Holy City, having 
between it and the Aill country of Judea, the 
plain of Sharon, once the garden of Canaan, and 
now a barren waste of sand. 

From Jaffa we sailed for the coast of Egypt, 


other places, whose history remounts to the ear- 


*In the Southern Literary Messenger for November, 
1839, we published a statistical account of the Island of 
Candia, from the pen of Gen. Cass, the American Minis- 
ter at France. We are here favored with an elaborate and 
most interesting article from the same writer, on the Island 


of Cyprus—so renowned in mythology as the Kingdom of | 


Venus ; so famed in authentic history for its fruitfulness, 
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its wealth, its visitations, the oppression of its catalogue | 


PI 

of tyrants ; and its final degradation under the Mahometan 
yoke. The historical memoranda collected, and the ob- 
servations of the compiler thereupon, prove him to be the 
inquiring traveller, and a scholar of tasteeand experience. 
Independent of the general narrative, its incidental cir- 
cumstances alone, are of sufficient interest to repay the 
reader’s time, and the space we have appropriated to this 
report of our distinguished fellow-citizen. Disclaiming 
in these remarks all invidious preferences, we commend 
the subject with pleasure to the reader’s entertainment. 
In another number the governmental statistics of the Island 
of Cyprus will be given.—Ed. So. Lit. Mess. 


Vor. VII—11 





| liest period of the world. ‘The decrease in the 


soundings, and the color and taste of the water, 
announced to us that we were within the influence 
of the mighty river of Egypt, then at the height 
of its inundation, before we discovered the land of 
the Delta, which is but little elevated above the 
surface of the sea. We passed in sight of Da- 
mietta and Rosetta, and of the bay of Aboukir, 
and safely entered the harbor of Alexandria.— 
What names are all these for historical associations! 
To stand on the ruins of such places,—for it is by 
their ruins most of them are dear to us,—seems to 


bring before the solitary observer the deeds of 


early ages, and to compress within the compass of a 
brief visit the events and vicissitudes of centuries. 

From Alexandria we made an excursion i:io 
the most interesting portion of Egypt, running 
over the Delta and the Desert, sailing on the Canal 
and the Nile, ascending the Pyramids, and descend- 


ing into the Catacombs, and exploring that land of 


wonders, where human power has left so many 
monuments, ©d where ignorance and misery pre- 
sent so many deplorable scenes of the very extre- 
mity of human suffering. 

After gratifying, but not satisfying, our curiosity 
in the land of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and 
the Mamelukes, we embarked for Western Hurope ; 
but circumstances induced a change in our route, 
and after making some progress towards our des- 
tination, we suddenly shifted our course, and bore 
up for the island of Cyprus. 

Cyprus, the kingdom of Venus, where are Pa- 
phos, Cytherea and Olympus ; or truly, where the 
sacred mountain rises now, as it did in the earliest 


me |ages of the heathen mythology, but where the 
leaving in the distance, Gaza and Ascalon, and | 


favorite seats of the voluptuous goddess are as 
abandoned as her worship, as desolate as her 
shrines! What powerful words are these, also, to 
stir up the imagination ! What associations do they 
awaken between the past and the present! What 
interesting reflections and anticipations did they 
excite, as a favoring breeze drove us onward, and 
on the 29th of September, 1837, brought us in 
sight of a range of mountains whose cloud-capped 
summit was the residence of the Jupiter Zevs O)- 
pros acrepornris, While approaching the shore, let 
us look back at the history of this renowned island, 
and briefly glance at the events which have im- 
pressed it with an interest that neither time nor 
degradation can destroy. 

Situated in the most favored regions of the 
Old World, leaving Syria to the-east, Egypt to the 
south, Asia Minor to the north, and the Grecian 
Archipelago to the west, it was in the very centre 
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of early civilization, and its settlement and es- | 
tablishment precede the period of authentic his- | 


tory. In the very earliest records which have 


come down to us, both sacred and profane, this | 
island makes its appearance, with all the elements | 


of power and prosperity, with a numerous popula- 
tion, extensive commerce, flourishing cities, and 
firm and regular governments. It had passed 
through its intervals of fable and tradition, and it 
was already invested with a prestige, which it 
could only have gained by a noble career in the 
days of demigods and heroes. 
in the Pentateuch, as early as the Exodus of the 
Jews, and was known to the Orientals, under the 
name of Kitim, in our translation uf the Bible, 
Chittim,—a name which, in the process of time, 
came to designate the islands of the Mediterranean 
generally, and even the coasts of that sea. In the 
beautiful and impressive prophecy of Balaam,— 
who was called by the Moabite prince to curse the 
advancing host of the Jews, but who was com- 
manded by God to bless them, and did bless them,— 
the seer “‘ took up his parable, and said, alas! who 
shall live, when God doeth thus? And ships shall 


come from the coast of Chittim, and shall afflict | 


Ashur, and shall afflict Eber, and he also shall 
perish forever.” 
Isaiah against the city of ‘Tyre, when al! which 
that proud mart of nations was destined to suffer 
from the king of Babylon, was foretold, with all 
the truth, and almost all the minuteness of history, 
it was foretold that C/z/tim was to be one of the 


agents in that great downfall. And how this was 


confirmed, we learn from Arrian, the historian of 


Alexander, who tells us, in his account of the 
Greek maritime force, that ‘‘ Cyprus furnished one 
hundred and twenty ships in the naval operations 
of the siege of Tyre, while Macedonia sent but 
a single vessel.”—Arrian, Expeditione Alexandri, 
L. II. C. 20. 

In the enumeration of the Greek forces employ- 
ed in the expedition of ‘Troy, which is given in 
the second book of the Iliad, we find the contingent 
of Cyprus to have been twenty vessels : 

«In twenty sail, the bold Penhebians came, 

From Cyprus. Guineus was their leader’s name.” 

At that time the Greeks occupied only a por- 
tion of the island, its possession being divided be- 
tween them and the Phenicians and the Ethio- 
pians. It is not probable that the two latter lent 
any aid to a cause, which neither touched their in- 
terests nor excited their passions. 

Homer makes another allusion to Cyprus, in the 
further progress of the action of his poem. In 
the eleventh book, devoted to the feats of Aga- 
memnon, he describes the armor of the Greek 
chief,—a subject, by-the-by, which the poet loved 
to sing,—and thus paints the cuirass: 


“The beaming cuirass next adorned his breast, 
The same which once King Cinyras possess’d. 


82 Island of Cyprus. 


It is mentioned | 


And, in the denunciations of 


[ Feprvuary, 


The fame of Greece, and her assembled host, 
Had reached that monarch on the Cyprian coast ; 
"T'was then the friendship of the chief to gain, 

| This glorious gift he sent, nor sent in vain. 

Ten rows of azure steel the work unfold, 

Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold, 
Three glittering dragons to the gorget rise, 
Whose imitated scales against the skies 
Reflected various light, and arching, bow’d 


Like colored rainbows o’er a show’ry cloud 

It would seem, from this incident, that Cyprus 

was renowned at this early period for the skill of 

its artists, as Eustathius says it was, for its mines 
of various metals. 

In the earliest ages, it was the fate of Cyprus, 





as it is in our days, to be divided among different 


|races, and thence proceeded internal dissensions, 
| with all those disastrous consequences which his- 
| tory tells, in bloody characters. Herodotus relates, 
|that the island was inhabited by three different 
|people—the Phenicians, the Grecians, and the 
Ethiopians. Commentavrs have differed, respect- 
ing the origin of the latter, but they certainly were 
not from the country known to us as Ethiopia, but 
probably from the Cyrenian Pentapolis upon the 


Syrian coast. 


There were, at an early period, nine kingdoms, 
each with its king and capital, and possessing the 
At that 
epoch in human history, nations were small socie- 


machinery of a separate government. 


ties, and monarchies little tribes, governed by their 
respective chiefs. Agamemnon Homeus, king of 
men, or, in the sounding original avag dvdgoav Apapvor, 
ruled over Argos, now a petty portion of the pet- 
ty kingdom of Greece ; and the realm of Ulysses, 
so renowned in the Iliad and the Odyssey, con- 
tained perhaps eighty sections of land. Well did 
its narrow extent justify the remark of Cicero, 
that the son of Laertes loved his country, “ non 
It is difficult for the 
imagination to escape from the kind of enchant- 


quia larga sed quia sua.” 


ment which holds it captive, the romance of early 
poetry and history, and which have invested with 
a deathless interest the actors and events that first 
emerged into view, after the human race had 
learned to offer subjects worthy of record, and 
writers worthy to record them. 

The primitive world of civilization and litera- 
ture, for us, occupied but a narrow space, upon 
the surface of the globe. A few little islands in 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean, together 
with some of the adjacent coast, extending in the 
south a considerable distance along the Nile, and 
in the east to the Euphrates, contained the scenes 
of all that is now interesting in the early annals of 
mankind. We do not measure the dignity of the 
events by the space they occupied, but by the in- 
terest with which they are invested. This com- 
pression, however, as often happens in life, was 
not without its system of compensation. If it 
brought communities into close contact, and excited 
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passions re too ohies led to war, it OP sie 
more generous rivalries, which led to a competi- 
tion in the efforts of genius, in the progress of 
civilization, and in the works of art. If these 
little states were more easily overthrown, they 
were more easily resuscitated ; and individual self- 
love was brought more readily in aid of patriotism, 
because each felt his importance in the narrow 
circle, which shut in the objects that were dearest 
to him. 

A glance at the royal cities of Cyprus may in- 
terest the reader, and will exhibit the claims of 
this celebrated island to its ancient renown, and to 
the interest of the traveller, who seeks in its ruins | 
the recollections of its former splendor, and finds 
but the evidence of its present decay. 

The most ancient of the Cyprian capitals was 





Amathuntum, of Phenician origin, whose impor- 
tance was such, that Eratosthenes, the chief of the | 
Museum of Alexandria, wrote its history in many 
books. This work, however, is lost, and few au- 
thentic facts are known, redpecting the city: but| 
it possessed a famous temple, dedicated to Venus, | 
where the worship of that goddess was celebrated, | 
under circumstances which we have no disposition 
to repeat, but which will forever tarnish with in-| 
famy the memory of the licentious Cypriots. It) 
is indeed hardly credible that the orgies, which the 
ancient historians describe in all their revolting 
nakedness, should not merely be tolerated in any 
civilized community, but that their observance 
should be enforced asa religious duty, to propitiate 
divinities controlling the human destiny. It isa 
melancholy proof of the insufficiency of reason to 
check the force of the passions. 

In the temple of Adonis, at Amathantum, was | 
left, as a precious relic, the famous collar of Eu-| 
philus, given by Hercules to Hermione, the wife |i 
of Cadmus. And one of the local traditions made | 
this city the place of the temporary residence of| 
Theseus and of Ariadne, and of the death and bu-| 


: : | 
rial of the latter. Richard Ceeur de Lion, in his! 





the family of Cynieae the Seander of the city, till 
the conquest of the island by the Romans, when 
Cato, the Proconsul, offered this charge to Ptolemy, 
as a situation at once honorable and lucrative. 

To the north of Amathuntum was Citium, the 
site of which is now occupied by Larnica, the 
most important port of the island. ‘This city 
claimed a Phenician origin, and even the honor of 
being founded by Belus,* called by some the father 
of Pygmalion. But it may claim a higher anda 
surer honor, as the birthplace of Zeno, the foun- 
der of the Stoics. His is one of the most illus- 
trious names of antiquity. Driven by a shipwreck 
into the Pireus, he studied the institutions of the 
little republic whose hospitality he received, and 
wrote a book which contained the result of his ob- 
servations. He then established a school, and 
soon found himself surrounded with disciples, to 


whom he taught his doctrines. ‘The empire which 


this sect acquired over the opinions of mankind, is 
‘one of the most extraordinary facts in the history 


of the human mind. Almost all antiquity, and 
many able writers, down to our days, have consid- 
ered its philosophy, or rather its speculations, as 
the highest effort of reason ; and one of the bright- 
est ornaments of French literature has lamented 
its destruction, or more truly, its oblivion, as one 
of the misfortunes in the progress of intellect. As 
generally happens 
doctrines of the master were more rational than 
those of his disciples. 
in the direction of the school, refined upon the lega- 
cy he left, and pushed his principles farther than 
he contemplated. He taught, as a fundamen- 
tal axiom, that true felicity consists in a life abso- 


speculative philosophy, the 


Those who succeeded him 


lutely agreeable to nature and reason. ‘There was 
sufficient latitude, indeed, for difference of opinion 
in the enunciation of this ——- But his suc- 
cessors, with academic pride and subtlety, main- 
tained as a corollary, that a virtuous man might be 
happy in the midst of the greatest misery and tor- 
ment. ‘They acknowledged but one God, who was 


conquest of Cyprus, destroyed Amathuntum, whose | the soul of the universe, which they considered as 
ruins yet exist, and make part of the little seaport|the body, and both together as a perfect being. 
town of Limasol. This arrant nonsense passed in the Old World for 

Another of these cities was Paphos. Its foun-| the perfection of reason: the Creator of all things 
dation ascends to a period anterior to the capture | was incorporated with his own works, and these 


of ‘Troy, and contemporaneous probably with Da- | formed part of their Maker. Apathy, or indiffe- 


naus, Cadmus, and Cecrops, and with the migra- | 
tion of the Phenician and Egyptian colonies to| 
Greece. It was built upon the river Aphrodisios, 
where Venus and Adonis bathed ; and it was at the 
mouth of this stream, that the Paphian goddess 
first reached the land, after her birth upon the 
waves. In the course of time the old city fell into 
decay, and a new Paphos was built at some dis- 
tance ; but the former preserved its sanctity, and 
was visited in an annual solemn procession, which 
was yet maintained in the time of Strabo. 

The intendance of the temple was preserved in 





rence to external circumstances, was the greatest 
virtue ; and physical sufferings were to be so con- 
quered by moral reflections, that the bed of roses 
of the Mexican Emperor would cease to be a re- 
proach to a feeble follower. The truth is, that 


ancient metaphysics were a strange mixture of 


sublime rhapsodies and of puerile absurdities. 
After Citium came Malium, of which little is 
known. It was destroyed in the time of the Greek 
kings of Egypt. 
* This seems to have been acommon denomination borne 
by the Pheenician kings, [t was derived from Baal, Lord. 
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But the history of Salamis, now Famagosta,|sian empire, Herodotus informs his readers that it 


has been much better preserved. It filled an im- 


portant part in the annals of the island. ‘Tradition 
says its foundation was laid by Teucer, the brother | 
of Ajax Telamon, who, having | 
the near | 
Athens, by his father Telamon, because he did not | 


een driven from | 
his little kingdom of isle of Salamis, 
avenge the death of his brother, sailed for Cyprus, 
with many Greek adventurers who had 
his standard at the siege of ‘Troy, and many cap- | 
tives whom the subjugation of that unfortunate city | 
had put in his power, and established himself at | 
this place. In process of time it became the most 
important city of the island, and was the last strong | 
hold of the Venetian power. 


Upon the northern coast of Cyprus, looking to- 
wards the rugged shores of Caramania, were two | 
cities,—Lapathos, claiming Belus, for its founder, | 
and Soli. Little is, however, known of them. 
Plutarch says that each was the capital of a king- 
dom. 


Soli, however, is interesting, as the resi- 
dence of Solon, who dwelt here for some time, 
while seeking wisdom in foreign travel. 
came attached to its king, Cypranor, and wrote an 
eulogy to his memory. 
our word, solecism, which we have borrowed from 
the Greek, and which owes its origin to the barba- 
rous pronunciation of the inhabitants of this city. 

The eighth capital was Kutri, situated in the in- 
terior, of which little but the 


name is known. 


He be- | 


of 


R- 
| was divided into nineteen great departments. 


| 


Itg name is preserved in 


\lations with the 


The last was Carpassium, upon the eastern ex- 


tremity of the island, whose origin ascends to the 
heroic times, and which claims Pygmalion for its 
founder. .Who has not heard of his beautiful sta- | 
tue, and of the miracle by which Venus endowed 
it with life? 

These were the nine royal cities of Cyprus, the | 
capitals of its kingdoms, which attest its former 
power and opulence, and whose ruins now tell the 
story of its degradation. According to Diodorus 
and Herodotus, the Cypriots preserved their na- 
tional independence till the time of Amasis, king 
of The | 
predecessor of this prince, the Apries of the Greeks. 
and the Pharaoh Hopher of the Scriptures, had 


Iigypt, whose power they recognized. 


landed in Cyprus, and ravaged its cities, carrying 
away with him an immense booty. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


In the contests between the Egyptians and Per- 
gy} 


sians, which ended in the victory of Cambyses, and 
in the establishment ef his power over Egypt, 
Cyprus took part with the Persians. 


Cyprus. [ Fesrvary, 


Cw. 
prus, with Phenicia and Palestine, composed the 


| fifth of these departments ; and as its whole reve- 


nue yielded tothe Great King but three hundred 
and fifty talents, we may place confidence in the 


assertions of the historian, that the taxes were 


| moderate. 
followed | After the battles of Platwa 


] 


and Salamis, where 


iall the land and naval forces of Nerxes were de- 


stroyed, the Greeks, aware of the importance of 


this island to their enemies, as a marine station 


and nursery for their fleets, sent Aristides, with a 
squadron of thirty gallies, to aid the Cypriots to 


free themselves from the Persian yoke. We learn 


from ‘Thucydides, that this expedition, which took 


place in the fifth century before the Christian era, 
was successful, and that many cities recovered 
The 
duced them again to subjection, when the Greeks 
determined by a great effort, to drive their rivals 
| 


A 


their liberty. Persians, however, soon re- 


from an island which furnished them such exten- 
‘The 
maritime republics equipped a fleet of two hundred 


sive resources in their naval operations. 


gallies, and gave the command to Cimon, the son 
of Miltiades, who was descended from Ajax Tela- 
mon, and who had, by this descent, hereditary re- 
The Athenian general 
took possession of the cities of Citium and of Ma- 
lium, and beat the Persian fleet of three hundred 
gallies, of which one hundred were captured, many 
He 


many other cities, and laid sieg¢ 


island. 


sunk, and the rest dispersed. subdued 
the 


principal seat of the Persian power, and where 


then 


to Salamis, 


there was a numerous garrison. 

Artaxerxes, the Persian monarch, became alarm- 
ed atthe progress of his enemies, and consented to 
that peace, so shameful for him, but so glorious for 
the Greeks, by which the cities of their country- 


men in Asia Minor were restored to their laws and 


liberties, and the Persians were prohibited from 


| approaching within three days journey of the A°ge- 


an sea. ‘The victorious general, however, fell a 
victim to his exertions, and dying in Cyprus, his 
ashes were transported to Athens. ‘That renowned 
but turbulent, and too often unjust republic, was 
more liberal in the rewards it decreed to the memo- 
ry of the dead, than to the services of the living. 
And the cynical remark, which has been so often 


repeated by the enemies of free states, that it has 


Xenophon| become almost a political apothegm, that these 


states that the island was subjugated by Cyrus, the| governments are ungrateful, has been principally 
father of Cambyses. However this may be, itis cer-| deduced from the Athenian history,—where, in- 
tain that the Persian monarchs established their] deed, there are lamentable proofs that the people 


power over it, and maintained it, with some vicissi- 
tudes, however, till the memorable contest com- 
menced between them and the little Grecian repub- 
lies, which laid the foundation for the ruin of both— 
of the one by success, of the other by defeat. In 
his account of the political statistics of the Per- 





were too often guided in their measures by an un- 
worthy feeling towards eminent services and tal- 
ents. This tendency is inseparable, perhaps, from 
a small community, where those strong passions, 
which produce splendid results when foreign dan- 


gers threaten, are turned to internal dissensions 
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when the exterior pressure is removed. Our his-|conqueror, and under the archway where he trod, 
tory is redeeming republican governments from this | and entered into the most miserable abode which 
charge of ingratitude. | human misery has made for itself, amid the ruins 
During the civil wars which agitated Greece, |of ancient power. But we must not be led too far 
Cyprus remained tranquil, still divided into nine | from our proper object by these sad recollections of 
kingdoms, and governed by nine kings. The Per-| former grandeur. 


Our business is with Cyprus, 
sian monarchs gradually recovered their influence, | and not with Tyre. 


and maintained it, with occasional interruptions, | Alexander was well satisfied with the zeal of the 
till the middle of the fourth century. During this | Cyprian kings, and dismissed them to their domin- 
period happened the episode of Evagoras, related | ions with substantial marks of his favor. But his 
by Diodorus, who resisted the Persian power, but | career was soon cut short, and he fell the victim of 
finally submitted; preserving, however, his honor |his own passions. In the division of his empire, 
and hiscrown. This is the king so highly praised | Egypt was assigned to Ptolemy Lagos, who soon 
by the rhetorician Isoerates, in a funeral discourse sought to augment his power by foreign conquest. 
pronounced in honor of his memory. He sent a fleet and army to Cyprus, which at first 

Sut a new conqueror now made his appearance, | met with success—overthrowing some of the insu- 
and the Persian sceptre was broken by the Mace- | lar kingdoms, and inflicting terrible evils upon the 
donian hero. The battle of the Issus was fought|country. A powerful enemy, however, soon made 
and gained, Asia Minor was subjugated, Syria was |his appearance. ‘This was Demetrius, son of An- 
overthrown, and Damascus, and Sidon, and Gaza, | tigonus, another of Alexander’s generals, who had 
captured ; and Tyre, “the crowning city, whose | received Asia as his share of the spoils of his mas- 
merchants are princes,” was besieged. The little |ter, and who had been sent by his father into the 


Cypriot kings, hastening to deprecate the wrath of | island, to arrest the power of his rival. ‘The Kgyp- 


the advancing warrior, offered their voluntary sub- | tian army was defeated, and the son and brother of 


mission; and in proof of their sincerity, brought | Ptolemy made prisoners, and Antigonus remained 
their fleets to aid in the reduction of the great |the ruler of Cyprus, till the battle of Ipsum, where 
maritime capital, which so long detained the impa- | he was defeated and slain. After this decisive 
tient captain from his march to universal conquest, | event the Egyptians recovered their influence, and 
before its sea-girt walls. And there it yet is, stand- | reduced the country to subjection. During these 
ing upon the Syrian coast, and looking out upon | contests between the successors of Alexander, the 
the Mediterranean; and there we encamped, upon | independent states of Cyprus disappeared, and the 
its sandy beach, after an oppressive ride from its | authority of the Ptolemies was firmly established, 
desolate neighbor, Sidon, and found no shelter from | so that the island was henceforth governed by one 
the sun, but a ruined tomb. ‘Though we were over- | 


of the princes of that family, who was sent there 
powered by heat and fatigue, we chose to seek rest | to exercise the functions of viceroy. But we now 
on the sand, and to trust to our slender stores for | approach the period when the Roman power began 
refreshment, rather than to expect either in the ‘to overshadow the earth. ‘That ambitious, but po 
miserable heap of ruins before us. We had found, | litic people, contented themselves for awhile with 
too, during our journey, that the Egyptian authori- 


ties were disposed to treat us with more attention | the various states, which fell in succession before 
than we deserved or desired, and we determined to | them, leaving to their native princes the adminis- 
| tration of their internal affairs, with a show of au- 
thority. Thus Cyprus continued to be governed 
civilities. But we were not destined to escape so | by Egyptian rulers, till a few years before the birth 
easily from the city of Hiram. We were in the|of our Saviour, when a decree of the senate sud- 
midst of a comfortable breakfast, which our inge- | 


look at Sidon, en passant, and to leave it, without 
subjecting ourselves to well-meant but importunate 


denly dissolved its connection with Keypt, and an- 


nious cook had prepared from very scanty materials, | nexed it to the Roman domination. Cato was sent 


when a drum—and oh! what a drum—proclaimed to take possession, and to collect and transport to 
the approach of a military detachment; and pre- 


| Rome the immense riches which, according to pub- 
sently a body of the Pacha’s troops made their ap- 


\lic rumor, the island contained; and which, said 
Sextus Ruffius, excited the cupidity of the Roman 
Tyre; and this successor of Alexander was as| people to seize the island, more by avarice than by 
swarthy and as ugly a negro, as was ever sold in| justice. ‘The result seems to have satisfied, and 
the slave-market of Cairo, and afterwards crawled | indeed to have overpassed, even Koman cupidity ; 
to power, by arts which open the career of advance- | for we are told that the wealth which the Procon- 


pearance to do us honor, led by the Governor of 


ment in the Kast. Never was the imprecation of|sul brought back was so great, that the city of 


the prophet more strikingly verified, than by such| Rome was astonished, and could not conceive how 
an entrance into such a place. The procession, | so small a region could have amassed such trea- 
the leader, and the crowd of wretched spectators,|sures. None of the conquered countries had ever 
passed along the mound raised by the Macedonian ' contributed so largely to the public chest. It may 


directing the power and seizing the treasures of 
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be that the amount of this contribution was not less 
due to the disinterestedness of the agent, than to 
the riches of the island. 

We shall not follow the history of Cyprus under 
the Roman domination, and indeed the materials 
for such a work are not very abundant. The power 


of Rome, in the latter years of the republic, and at | 
the commencement of the empire, was almost co- | 
extensive with the civilized world; and a little island | 
in a remote part of the Mediterranean, possessed | 


no sufficient interest to excite the attention of wri- 


ters whe looked at events, whether domestic or 
foreign, as they affected the Elernal City, or awa- | 
> ~ . ! 


kened the passions of the turbulent crowd who 
filled its streets, and called themselves the Roman 
people. 

But, in a stable in Palestine, was now born a 
greater than Cesar, and his everlasting kingdom 
was now commencing—slowly indeed, and feebly, 
but surely ; and it was destined to go from conqguer- 
ing to conquer. Cyprus was too near the theatre 
of our Saviour’s life and death, to be long neglected 


by his apostles, and it soon became the field of 


missionary labors. Barnabas and Paul were cho- 
sen to carry there the glad tidings of salvation— 


and the Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, is the first emi- | 


nent Roman functionary, who is recorded in the 
Scriptures as a convert to the new church. The 


apostles landed at Salamis, now I’amagosta, whence | 


they “went through the isle” to Paphos, at its wes- 
tern extremity, where they found “the deputy of 
the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man,” who 
‘‘desired to hear the word of God.” In the dis- 
cussions to which the new doctrines gave birth, 


one Elymas, a sorcerer, withstood the advocates of 


the Christian faith, “ seeking to turn away the de- 
puty.” But Paul, indignant, called down upon him a 
manifestation of the Divine wrath, and he was 
struck with instantaneous blindness, *‘ going about,” 
as the story is simply and beautifully told, * seek- 
ing some one to lead him by the hand.” ‘ Then 
the deputy, when he saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord.” 
Little did this representative of Roman sovereignty 
think, when he humbled himself before two un- 
known strangers, who preached “ Christ, and him 
crucified,” that this new faith would soon find its 
way to the imperial throne—and that its visible 
sign would banish the proud eagle from the seven 


: 
hills, and would extend its sway to regions where 


neither the Roman power nor name was known. 
Soon after this period, Cyprus disappeared from 
the ancient annals; and the most laborious investi- 
gator into its history, the father Lusignan, has 
been able to find only some vague allusions to the 
natural calamities with which it was afflicted. 
Among these were earthquakes, followed by im- 
mense clouds of grasshoppers, which inundated the 
country, and destroyed almost every trace of vege- 
tation. ‘These were succeeded by a drought, which 
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ee : 
|ruined what little had been spared by other misfor- 
tunes. The heavens became as brass—the rivers 
jand rivulets were dried up—and during thirty-six 
years, so goes the story, no rain fell to relieve the 
parched earth! ‘The inhabitants abandoned the 
island, and sought refuge in the neighboring re- 
gions, leaving their deserted country a habitation 
for venomous reptiles, who took possession of it, 
.and inereased to an extent unknown to human ob- 
servation. ‘This beautiful, but then unfortunate 
|Spot, might have become the permanent abode of 
these disgusting animals, and been thus wrested 
forever from the power and use of man, had not a 
lucky accident sent a deliverer, who had both the 
will and the means to extirpate these enemies, 


which had obtained possession of such a goodly 
heritage. ‘The Empress Helena, the mother of 
‘Constantine, had made her pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem, where she had gone for the pious purpose of 
‘seeking the true Cross, and other instruments of 
the passion of our Saviour, and was returning with 
|these precious relics, which she had had the good 
fortune to recover. Afflicted with the misfortunes 
of Cyprus, whose story was everywhere known, 
she determined to become its protectress. Land- 
ing on the island, she found that fame had not ex- 
aggerated its miseries, But she carried with her 
a remedy for all these evils, in the holy remains 
with which her expedition had enriched her. Half 
|of the true cross she had left at Jerusalem, trusting 
‘that the other half was sufficiently efficacious to 
| work all the miracles circumstances might render 
|necessary, either to strengthen her own faith, or to 
‘conquer the pride of incredulity. And, says the 
good father from whom we borrow this recital, 
|‘* she was not deceived in her expectation: heaven 
heard her prayers: the showers began to fall soon 





| 


|after, and the earth to grow green.” The calami- 
\ties of Cyprus ceased, and the Princess sent ves- 
|sels to the neighboring regions, to announce to the 
|expatriated inhabitants the happy change, and to 
linvite them to return, and to take possession of 
|their country. They readily listened to this invi- 
| tation; and from this period a progressive improve- 
| ment took place in the condition of the island. Its 
cities were rebuilt, its fields recultivated, and the 
elements of prosperity were everywhere developed. 
Its kind patron built many churches and convents 
|in memory of this miraculous interposition, and 
endowed each with a small piece of the true cross, 
to be used, we presume, to avert future misfor- 
tunes; or, if they would come, to terminate them 
as speedily as possible. After completing her work 
of kindness she embarked for Constantinople, and, 
tradition says, she encountered a terrible storm, 
between Cyprus and Rhodes, from which she hap- 
pily escaped, by throwing into the raging sea one 
of the nails of the cross! ‘The waves, apparently 


satisfied with this treasure, were instantly appeased, 





and bore the holy pilgrim forward upon her yoy- 
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age. Another female traveller, almost as cele-|The Arabian Prophet had laid the foundations of 


fortunate |his new faith, and his successors were extending 
than she was in crossing this dangerous gulf. La- | it with all the zeal of proselytism, and in confor- 
dy Hester Stanhope, when fleeing from the refine-|mity with the dogmas of their Sacred Book. In 
ments of polished life, to an arid hill in the very |the caliphate of the fourth Ottoman, the Saracens 
heart of Lebanon, where she lived and died, was | invaded Cyprus, and, ravaging its cities, returned 
overtaken by a storm in this very sea, and was/to Egypt with an immense booty. The Greek 
cast upon a naked rock, where she remained three | Empire was already in its decline, and though it 


brated as the Grecian Empress, was less 


days, without assistance. We watched her while 
she told the story, but her countenance was as im- 
passable as the veriest Moslem who ever made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. She smoked her long pipe 
with imperturbable gravity, and spoke of her per- 
sonal adventures, as if she were recounting some 
by-gone deeds. When, however, she alluded to Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, who seemed her beau idéal of a true 
gentleman, or to Mehemet Ali, whom she feared, 
or to her neighbor, the Emir Beshir, whom she 
hated, then she became animated, and her eyes 
lightened up, announcing emotions, which seemed 
too strong for her emaciated body. 

We, too, found ourselves in the same seas, when 
a violent storm came to try the qualities of our 
ship. But she had weathered too many tempests 
upon the ocean, to find a grave in this corner of the 
Mediterranean. Still the gale was a very respec- 
table blow, at any rate, for a landsman, who has a 
mixed feeling of fear and contempt for aquatic tra- 
velling ; and who would desire, if not controlled by 
other circumstances, never to cross a larger collec- 
tion of water than he can step over. We had Cy- 
prus to the east, and Rhodes to the west, and be- 
fore us was the high and rugged coast of Carama- 
nia, with the spurs of the ‘Taurus running down to 
the very edge of the sea—presenting one of the 
most frowning battlements which ever met the eye 
of a weary mariner, or of a troubled passenger, 
driven before a violent wind towards an iron-bound 
coast. We had no relics, with which to allay the 
storm; but we had better hopes of safety in the 
skill and intrepidity of American seamen, and in 
the admirable properties of our ship; and these 


hopes did not deceive us, for we gradually drew off 


from this dangerous coast, and ere long found our- 
selves stretching towards Malta. 

We cannot quit the story of the Empress Helena, 
without relating, that on her arrival at Constanti- 
nople, she presented to the Emperor, her son, two 
more of the precious nails she had brought from 
Jerusalem—one of which he placed in his casque, 
and of the other he caused a bit to be made for his 
favorite horse; and thus, says an authority, was 
fulfilled the prophecy of Zachariah—“‘Erit quod 
in freno est sanctum Domino salutam!” 

Cyprus continued a dependence of the Eastern 
Empire, and enjoyed a tranquillity undisturbed by 
any remarkable event, during three centuries. 
native fertility and an extensive commerce, im- 
proved and enriched it; but at length this very 
prosperity led to another and a heavier calamity. 


Its | 


occasionally roused itself from its lethargy, still it 
|afforded no efficient protection to its Cyprian sub- 
ijects. The unfortunate island was taxed, or more 
itruly, pillaged by the two great contending pow- 
ers; and in the ninth century, the celebrated Ha- 
roun Alraschid sent a powerful armament there, 
ithat subjugated the country, of which he retained 
| possession fifteen years, and where his lieutenants 
| exercised the most barbarous cruelties. 


The sufferings, however, of the islanders ex- 
cited the sympathy, or interested the policy of the 
Constantinopolitan monarchs, and it happened that 
one of the most energetic then filled the throne. 
This was Nicephoras, surnamed Phocas, who drove 
the Saracens from Cyprus, and reéstablished the 
Grecian power, which was maintained till towards 
the end of the eleventh century. But 
mences a new era in the Cyprian annals. 


here com- 
We 
have brought down our relation, till we find our- 
selves in presence of those hardy warriors, who, 
from the most distant parts of Europe, poured 
themselves upon Asia, opening a passage with fire 
and sword, in the name of the God of Peace, to a 
little province of the East, to adore a Saviour, 


whose omnipresence is one of his first attributes. 





It was a strange period in the strange history of 
man. We wish it were well described. But the 
task must be met by no ordinary qualities. ‘The 
celebrated historian of the Lower Empire has yet 
left much to be accomplished by his successors. 
During the progress of the Crusades, the Eastern 
emperors had a difficult and perilous part to play ; 
and no wonder they endeavored so often to sow 
dissension, where they could not employ open force. 
The policy of Emanuel Comnenus, whether justi- 
fiable or not, brought him into contact with a French 
adventurer, who sought to found a principality in 
the East; and in the end this crusader, who was 
called Raynaud de Chatillon, took possession of 
Cyprus, where this Christian prince, say the an- 
cient historians of the Crusades, committed more 
excesses, than all the infidels who had preceded 
him. His possession, however, was short, and he 
was succeeded by a most execrable tyrant, Isaac 
Comnenus, a kinsman of the emperor, who was 
sent to govern the island as a viceroy, but who 
soon ruled it as a master. He 
power, with equal energy, policy and cruelty, and 
resisted all the efforts of his sovereign to reduce 
him. The contemporary historians relate that 
Comnenus had formed an alliance with Saladin, 


strengthened his 








the last crime a Christian could commit; and the 
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true believer and the Turk had cemented this 
union, by the drinking of their own blood. We 
quote the remark, not asa proof that this idle cere- 
mony took place, but in evidence of the credulity 
of these writers, and of the bad character of the 
Greek prince. But Comnenus could not prevail 
against his destiny ; and his destiny was committed 
to one of the most renowned warriors, whose 
name and deeds are marked in the annals of the 
middle ages. In his passage from Sicily to the 
Holy Land, Richard Coeur de Lion encountered a 
violent storm, which dispersed his fleet, and drove 


him, with most of his vessels, into the harbor of 


Rhodes. Four ships, however, were stranded upon 
the coast of Cyprus, and the crews were treated 
with great inhumanity, and shut up in prison. 
Besides this injury, there was another which 
touched the English King more nearly. His sis- 


ter, the widow of a king of Sicily, and Berengere, | 


Princess of Navarre, his affianced wife, were on 


board a vessel, which sought shelter in one of the 


Cyprian ports. In entering, they learned the in- 
hospitable conduct of the Cyprian ruler, and imme- 
diately solicited the release of the crusaders, and 
the restoration of their property. Instead of grant- 
ing the demand, the tyrant answered by general 
professions of friendship, and sent with his message 
some wine of Cyprus, which has not its equal upon 
the earth. We invited the two princesses to quit 
their ship, but they were equally afraid to place 
themselves in his power, and to attempt to escape, 
lest the vessel might be arrested. At this critical 
moment, they descried in the distance two sails, 
which rapidly advanced, and which preceded the 
I:nelish fleet, that soon hove in sight, ‘* conducted 
by the hand of God, the day of the féte of St. John.” 
Richard immediately learned the state of affairs, 
and sent some of his officers to Comnenus to de- 
mand full and instant reparation. ‘To the violation 
of the laws of nations he had already committed, 
the Greek had the folly to add an insulting answer. 
‘The royal crusader gave instant orders for the de- 
barkation of his army; and too impatient to await 
the slow process of this movement, he threw him- 
self into a small boat, and with the natural impetu- 
osity of his character, seeking only to meet the 
enemy, he leaped upon the beach and attacked the 
Greek troops, who were known to the western 
soldiers by the contemptuous epithet of Griffons. 
The audacious courage of the King, supported by 
his officers and soldiers, who hastened to follow 


him, overthrew the Cyprian army. Comnenus es- | 


caped, and Richard, mounting a horse, pursued him, 
defying him to single combat; but, says-the histo- 
rian, the Emperor fled as if he had not heard any 
thing. Richard took possession of Limasol, and 


landing his cavalry, pursued the fugitive Prince, | 


whom he found encamped in a valley, covered with 
wood. He had with him all his troops, who had 


escaped from the field of battle; and these, encour- 


[ FesRvuary, 
aged by the small number of their assailants, as- 
sumed a firm countenance, and prepared for resis- 
tance. At this moment a priest, named Hugues 
de Masa, approached Richard, and said, “Sir Aing, 
it does not appear prude nt to attack this mullilude 
of enemies.” “Sir Priest,” answered the hing, 
‘** attend to your Holy Scriplure, and leave the war 
to me.” His actions corresponded to his words; 
and the Greeks again gave way, totally dispirited 
and broken. Comnenus fled to Nicosia, and Rich- 
ard returned to Limasol, where his marriage with 
Berangere was celebrated, with a magnificence 
which the old historian, Gauthier-Vinisauf, seems 
never weary of describing. ‘The next day, how- 
ever, Richard resumed the pursuit of his enemy ; 
but the latter, feeling his inability to resist, sought 
the intermediation of the Grand Master of the Hos- 
pitaliers, and made proposals for peace. A place 
of meeting was selected, and it is amusing to read 
the details, which are given of the royal magnifi- 
cence of Richard,—of his saddle covered with stars 
of gold—of the housing, where two embroidered 


lions menaced each other with their claws—of his 


Spurs of cold—of his cloak—of his sword—and of 


his scarlet bonnet, where various figures of birds 
and other animals were embroidered. Richard ad- 
vanced, it is said, holding his sceptre in his hand, 
right royally, while Comnenus, arrayed in the 
'Greek costume, showed by his demeanor, that he 
| was overpowered by his misfortunes. However, a 
peace was made, upon the harsh conditions, that 
|the Cyprian king should place the English mo- 
Inarch in possession of all his strong places,— 
|should follow him to the Holy Land, with five hun- 
idred horsemen,—and should pay three thousand 
| five hundred marks of silver, as an indemnification 
for the expenses of the war. But this was a short- 
| lived treaty. The very day after its conclusion, 


one of the officers of the court of Comnenus told 


|his unhappy master that Richard intended to arrest 
und load him with irons—when, taking counsel 
from his fears only, he abandoned his camp, and 
shut himself up in the city of Famagosta. With- 
‘out following the events of this war, we shall 


merely add, that it terminated in the subjugation 
‘and captivity of the King of Cyprus, who asked, 


as a single favor, that he should not be loaded with 
chains of iron! Richard received him kindly, re- 


| stored his daughter, from whom he had been sepa- 
rated, seated him by his side, and loaded him, so 
says our authority, not with chains of iron, but with 
chains of silver. Richard landed in Cyprus the 
day of St. John the Baptist, and three weeks after, 
all these events had passed, and he was in quiet 


| possession of the island. He erected his new con- 
quest into a kingdom, and having named Robert 


. . vr. 
Trulean, Seneschal of Anjou, the Viceroy, he set 


! . - ° ° . . 
_sail for Palestine, to aid in the recovery of the Ho- 
ly Land from the infidels. 


The story of Richard’s romantic exploits and 








misfortunes is well known. It is only connected | 
with our narrative as far as respects the transfer 
of the sovereignty of Cyprus, which, in the ar- 
rangement of some of the complicated affairs of 
the crusaders, he assigned to Guy de Lusiguan, 
the titular king of Jerusalem. In return for his 
barren cession of the throne of Jerusalem, then in 
possession of the infidels, Guy gladly accepted a 
safe dominion, leaving to the crusaders to recover 
by arms the nominal sovereignty he quitted. He 
repaired to Cyprus, and took peaceable possession 
of his new state. Here he labored with sagacity 
and success to promote the prosperity of his sub- 
jects ; and became the father of his people, and the 
founder of the Latin dynasty, which so long go- 
verned the island. 

We shall not follow the fate of Cyprus through 
its vicissitudes, down to the establishment of the 
Mahometan power in the East. 
that period exhibits all the phases which belonged 
to the circumstances and character of the age. 
Its kings were sometimes patriotic, and sometimes 
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session of a part of Cyprus, where they maintain- 
ed themselves several years. And in the progress 
of the misfortunes of the island, the last queen, 


deprived of foreign assistance, and finding her 


subjects in revolt, determined to abandon her crown, 
A formal 
renunciation was made, and the family of Lusig 


nan ceased to reign in 1.477, three hundred years 


and to cede her rights to the Veneti ins. 


after it had been called to the throne of Cypru 

The Venetians held their new acquisition during a 
century. But it was a century of war. We shall 
not follow them in their desperate conflicts with 


the Mahometans. The haughty republicans well 


supported their reputation, acquired by the efforts 


Its history dwiing | 


and perils of ages. Dut they finally gave way. 
The contest was too unequal between a single city 
of Italy, and the power of a great empire, whose 
soldiers were excited by fanaticism, and flushed 
with victory. ‘The island was invaded ; city after 


city fell before the conqueror; Nicosia, the capital, 


/was invested, and after a desperate resistance, sur- 


tyrannical : its government was marked by feuds, 
|proud banner of St. Mark was driven to this cor- 


between the monarchs and the barons, and its 


church by dissensions between the Greek and the 


Catholic clergy: the frenzy of the times was felt 


here as in Europe, and this little kingdom rushed | 


to the crusades with as much zeal as the Western 
crowds, who followed the inspirations of Peter the 


hermit. One of its sovereigns joined the expedi- 


tion of St. Louis to Egypt, and was made prisoner | 


with that pious but ill-fated monarch. But as the 
fortunes of the Christians declined in the Kast, and 
the advancing tide of Moslem success rolled to- 
wards Cyprus, its internal difficulties increased ; 
and it seemed to grow weaker, as its position de- 
manded more sagacity and energy from the govern- 
ment, and more devotedness from the people. In 
these critical circumstances, it was embarrassed by 
minorities and regencies ; and more than one bloody 
episode in the history of its royal family proves 
the facility with which the ties of nature give way 
It found enemies 
too, where it sought allies; and its first great ca- 


before the dictates of ambition. 
lamity came from a Christian power. 


Genoa,—possessed the commerce of the Mediter- 


rendered at discreiion ; the remnants of the Vene- 
tian force were shut up in Famagosta, and the 
ner of the kingdom. The incidents of this sieve 
are too well known to need a repetition here. 
Notwithstanding three centuries have since elapsed, 


‘marked by many a bloody war, and many a fright- 


ful carnage, still the attack and defence of this 
ill-fated city maintain their proud preéminence. 
But it fell, and the Turks, regardless of a solernn 
capitulation, inflicted unheard of cruelties upon 
their prisoners. When the Governor, De Braga- 
dion, with a suite of noble Venetians, hastened to 
remonstrate with the Pacha Mustapha, the ‘Turkish 
general, against the violation of his plighted faith, 
this turbaned monster, in a paroxysm of rage, 
real or affected, ordered the heads of all the atten- 
dants to be cut off; compelling the Governor to 
witness the bloody tragedy, and saying, with a 


bitter irony, it was “ not proper, that infidels, who 





At that pe- | 
riod the free states of Italy—Venice, Pisa and) 


ranean, and pursued their maritime enterprises with 


equal audacity and success. 
what energy they seem to have been endowed by 
the mere spirit of liberty, and what establishments 
they founded in every part of the East. 


It is wonderful with | 


Their | 


fleets were employed by the crusaders in their va- | 


rious operations; and these merchané princes are | 


accused, by the contemporaneous historians, of 
seeking their own profit rather than the success of 
these holy expeditions. They often turned their 
arms against one another, and sometimes against | 
the confederates by whom they were subsidized. 


In one of these contests, the Genoese took pos- 
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had shed so much Moslem blood, should leave the 
world with their own in their veins.” ‘The un- 
furtunate Venetian was then made to present his 
neck three times to the sword, which had just mur- 
dered his countrymen; but this was a refinement 
of cruelty, merely to prolong his sufferings. His 
fate depicts, in such strong colors, the infernal 


crueity of the Mahometan conquerors, that we are 


| ! : ; ; 
|tempted to describe it briefly, notwithstanding its 


revolting details, as a chapter in the history of hu- 
man nature. The most ferocious Indian that ever 
roamed our forests might well acknowledye his 
inferiority in the art of torturing, to this lieutenant 
of the Commander of the Faithful. 


the nose and ears of De Bragadion to be cut off; 


He caused 


he was then loaded with chains and shut up in pri- 
son, without: even a bandage upon his wounds,— 
the Turk exclaiming, as the victim left him, “ Jn- 
voke now your Christ, for it is time he came to 
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your aid.” 


church of St. Nicholas into a mosque, 


proce 35100 5 


and on the| rest in the quietude of despair. 
I'riday of the ceremony, he repaired there in grand j of the eighteenth century, driven to frenzy | 
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Mustapha then converted the famous, power has since pressed them down, and they now 


About the middle 


by the 


and seeking to render the occurrence | cruelty of a despotic governor, and by fruitless ef- 


memorable, in the true taste of his age, he caused | forts to procure his punishment or removal, the in- 
his prisoner, enfeebled by his sufferings, to be con-| habitants of Cyprus broke out into open rebellion, 


ducted to the breaches which the Turkish artillery | 
had made in the walls of the city, and there load- | 


ed with earth, taken from the ramparts. He was 
then led to the mosque, and compelled to remain 
there with this burden upon his back, stooping 
down and kissing the sill of the door, whenever 


the ‘Turkish general entered or went out. After 


this he was taken on board the great Galley of| 


Rhodes, and hoisted in a chair to the end of the 
yard, where he remained exposed to the gaze of 
the whole city. ‘Then followed the last scene in 
the drama: he was fastened to a stake, planted in 


the great square of Famagosta, and there he was 
skinned aliwe. ‘The firmness of the Venetian 
martyr resisted all the refinements of Moslem cru- 
elty, and no complaint escaped him. He recited 
the fiftieth psalm, and expired, with the praises of 
God upon his lips, when the operation was half 
finished. ‘The skin was sent to Constantinople; and 
well the Pasha judged his master, for it was pre- 
served there as a precious trophy, till finally his 
family ransomed it, and transported it to Venice, 
where they kept it as a proud inheritance. 

One trait of character, and we close this chap- 
ter of Cyprian history. The Grand Seignor, 
learning the desperate resistance of the Venctians, 
remarked that he had lest more soldiers than he 
had gained subjects: adding, however, with all the 
indifference of ‘Turkish ecupidity, which regards 
wealth, and not life, that “the loss of men was 
easily repaired, by the production of others.” 
Since then Cyprus has rested under the shadow of 
Mahometan despotism. ‘The incidents of its his- 
tory for three centuries possess no interest, and 
have awakened no attention. Its story may be 
briefly summed up in the tyranny of the rulers, 
and in the oppression of the subjects. <A tyranny, 
civil, military and ecclesiastical, which, till its ac- 
tion was enfeebled by the debility of decay, reck- 
less alike of life and property, seized all its vic- 
tims could yield; and in its punishments, acknow- 
ledged no limit but the will of its subordinate 
agents—inflicting its cruelties with a barbarous 
impartiality, which confounded sex, age, and con- 
dition, and guilt and innocence, in one common 
fate,—till at length this once beautiful spot, equally 
favored in its soil, climate, and position, has become 
a desert—the most signal example perhaps, which 
history furnishes, of the evils of an arbitrary go- 
vernment. 


| 


} 
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The character of the unfortunate Cypriots seems 


to have undergone a change. In the middle ages! 


| 


and massacred the tyrant. The Turkish authority 
was resisted for a year, but at length the insurrec- 
tion was quelled, and the work of oppression re- 
commenced. 

During the progress of the Greek revolution, 
Egyptian garrisons occupied the island, and the in- 
habitants were prevented from breaking the ‘Turk- 
ish yoke. ‘The Greek archbishop at Nicosia told 
us a lamentable tale of the cruelties inflicted upon 
his countrymen. ‘To strike terror into the unfor- 
tunate Greeks, as well as to deprive them of their 
leaders, an order came from Constantinople for 
the massacre of the then archbishop, two bishops, 
and two hundred of the principal inhabitants. With 
the usual violation of ‘Turkish faith, these unfortu- 
nate victims were persuaded to repair to a ren- 
dezvous, which upon some pretence was assigned 
to them, and there they were all put to death. 

The latest remarkable incident in Cyprian his- 
tory is the offer which, it is said, was made in the 
name of the Sultan, by the commanding officers of 
the English and Austrian forces, now operating 
upon the coast of Syria, to Col. Selves, the well 
known Soliman Pasha, of the hereditary govern- 
ment of this island, if he would renounce the ser- 
vice of Mehemet Ali. We have as little belief 
in the offer, as we should have in the refusal, if 
the offer were made. 

sut we must drop this retrospect, and take up 
the story of our voyage. Our destination was 
Larnica, and as we approached the island, we dis- 
cerned at length the town, whose white houses 
gradually rose out of the water, presenting a pic- 
turesque object, as they were intermingled with 
the green foliage of the trees. ‘The harbor is an 
open roadstead, and the buildings come down to the 
edge of the sea. We soon saw the flags of va- 
rious nations flying over the consular mansions, 
where they are hoisted, in token of respect, when- 
ever a vessel of war heaves in sight. We gazed 
anxiously upon the prospect before us, seeking the 
physiognomy of this far-famed island. ‘To the 
east and west extended an arid beach, and further 
inland was a plain, which gradually rose into a 
mountainous ridge. ‘There were but few traces of 
cultivation, and the eye sought in vain, farm-houses, 
fields, and those evidences of prosperity, which 
regions less favored by nature, but blessed with 
happier governments, offer to the traveller. To 
the west was the town of Salamis, a miserable 
place, where the inhabitants are every year deci- 
mated by the malaria ; but where they are tempted 


they were turbulent and impatient, frequently break-| to remain, by the produce of the lake, which sup- 
ing out into revolt: but the weight of Turkish! plies the country with salt, and where it is crys- 
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tallized by the power of the sun. In summer the| 
lake is almost empty, but it is filled at the com- | 
mencement of the spring, and the salt is formed | 
Itis taken away as it hard- | 
ens, and piled upon the beach, whence it is trans- | 
ported for the supply of the markets of Syria, and| 


of the Archipelago, and even of Constantinople. 


as the heat increases. 
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of stone, and may serve as a type of the residen- 


and 


was entered by a porte co hére, whence a flight of 


ces of the rich Cypriots. It had two stories, 
stairs led to the second story, the habitation of the 
family. Upon these stairs, we always found post- 
This is an impor- 
tant functionary in the East, who well deserves a 


ed the kavass of the consul. 


As we cast anchor we were visited from the | passing notice. Originally from contempt, but 
shore ; but there being no quarantine regulations,| now perhaps from fear, the governments of the 
we were at liberty to land without delay ; and, | Mahometan countries refused to take cognizance 
availing ourselves of this power, we left the ship| of disputes between Christian residents, subjects 
immediately, and repaired to the house of the| of other powers. ‘These differences are left to 


American Consul. We found this gentleman, Mr. 
Mattei, and his amiable family, prepared to render 
us all the services in their power. He is himself 
an Italian, and his wife is an Arab, from some part} 
of Mount Lebanon; and they have one son, an 
intelligent, promising young man, and two daugh- 
ters. The young ladies preserved in their cos- 
tume, a mixture of Frank and Oriental fashions, 
which was something picturesque, and in unison 
with the style of their beauty. While we remain- 
ed at Larnica, we often visited this family, and 
they were always kind and hospitable. But we 
still made the frigate our home, as we could find 
no where else in the East, the comforts which an 
American ship of war carries with her. Even, 
however, in this distant and secluded spot, two of 
our countrymen had established themselves— 
Messrs. Pease and Thompson,—induced by a noble 
zeal to spread the truths of the gospel, and to be 
useful in the education of the Cyprian youth. 





We found that these worthy missionaries and | 
their families had won for themselves general es- 
teem, and were indefatigable in the execution of| 
their self-imposed task. We have since learned, | 
with great regret, that Mr. Pease has fallen a vie- | 
tim to the insalubrity of the climate, the martyr| 
of his own generous self-devotedness. 

It is generally agreed that Larnica occupies the | 
site of the Necropolis of Citium. 


Ruins of that} 
extinct city yet exist, pointing out its position and | 
extent; and the stones of its 
furnish building materials fur the construction of| 
Salamis and Larnica. The Abbé Marite, who! 
wrote a very good work in Italian upon Cyprus, 
describes Larnica as the most agreeable place in 
the island; and we might be unjust if we withheld 
the reason, which does more honor to his frank- 
ness than to his taste: “ for I know,” 
* nothing more 


ruined edifices yet | 


says he, 
interesting than a commercial 
However this may be, its port is the most 
accessible to the interior of the cquntry; and it 
is, in fact, the great mart of Cyprus. 


place.” 





We examin- 


their proper consuls to arrange, and thence has 
grown up a peculiar jurisdiction in those regions. 
The 
from the Turkish local authorities, and enjoying 
important privileges : 


consuls are powerful personages, exempt 


among these, the dearest to 
the natives of the country who are selected for 
foreign consuls, is their freedom from taxation. 
These consular offices are therefore sought with 
great avidity; and happy is the oppressed Greek 
or Armenian, who can put on the livery of a Chris- 
tian nation, and hoist its protecting flag upon his 
mansion. As, however, an infidel dog,even when 
enjoying the highest immunities, cannot interfere 
with the true believer, it was necessary, in order to 
conciliate this fundamental maxim of Mahometan 
law, with the duties and privileges of the consul, 
to provide them with an agent charged with their 
protection, and with the execution of their orders. 
During the existence of the Janissaries, a member 
of that powerful corps was always selected for 
this purpose ; for whatever else may have been 
the faults of their organization, or of their con- 
duct, they had won for themselves a reputation of 
great fidelity towards the persons in whose em- 
ployment they were placed. ‘The Consular Janis- 
sary was called a kavass, and the name and fune- 
tions still continue, though the turbulent body has 
been abolished from which these functionaries were 
chosen. Our friend the Cyprian ‘avass, was a 
fine specimen of the Ottoman race. Well propor- 
tioned in stature, with a black piercing eye, a proud 
look, and a flowing beard, he stood there the re- 
presentative, as it were, of the haughty warriors 
who professed to maintain by the sword, what by 
the sword they had acquired. His costume was 
in admirable keeping with his physical properties : 
his head was with an immense turban. 
He wore a close tunic of silk, girded by a belt 


covered 


which contained his richly ornamented handjar 
and pistols, and loose flowing pantaloons. Over 
these was his large red robe, and in his hand he 
held a long baton, ornamented with a silver head. 


ed everything in the city and its environs, worthy! Woe to the unhappy Greek who should pass him 


of observation. 


families, as well Greek as Turk. ‘There are some 


wealthy merchants and proprietors, but a large por- | 
tion of the inhabitants are not merely poor—they | 
The house of the consul was built’ 


are miserable. 


It contains nearly a thousand} without due reverence. 


Ascending the stone staircase thus guarded, the 
visitor passes through a large ante-chamber, whence 
he is introduced into the salon of reception. This 
is an extensive apartment, well lighted, and look- 
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ing out upon the sea, with a high ceiling, having 
the floor covered with matting. It is plain, and 
with little furniture, the principal article being a 
silk divan, which extends around the room. ‘There 
are neither chairs, tables, looking-glass, nor pic- 
tures. ‘The oppressive heat of the climate seems 
the enemy to be feared ; and a coo] temperature 
the summum bonum to be sought. An extensive 
court-yard was in the rear of the house, and a gar- 
den ornamented with flowers, shrubs and trees, 
whose shade and foliage were in agreeable contrast 
with the parched country which surrounded the 
town. 

We wandered through the streets, gazing upon 
all that was worthy of a look, and upon much that 
was not. ‘hese streets are narrow, crooked and 
dirty, and exhibit a most stoical indifference to 
all the regulations of police. ‘The common houses 
are built of dried brick, mixed with straw, which 
in the rainy season, admit the water in abundance. 
Their external color is red, but the interior is 
painted with a white pigment, found in the neigh- 


boring hills; and some of them are commodious. | one side, and Asia on the other, we many a time 


They are covered with earth, mixed with clay, and 
floored with stones. ; 

One of our first visits was to the mosque. It 
was formerly a Latin chureh. It is a Gothic edi- 
fice, whose front is ornamented with six marble 
columns, divided into three naves, by four pillars 
which support the roof. We found the Mahome- 


tan ecclesiastics of Cyprus more liberal than in 


any other part of the ‘Turkish Empire. Whether 
this relaxation of fanaticism was toleration or in- 
difference, we know not; but the fact is certain. 
Wherever else we had sought entrance into a 
mosque, we had found difficulties, which some- 
times the local functionaries removed, and some- 
times we declined to encounter, freely acknow- 
ledging the danger of contending against prejudices 
which time had not softened. With every dispo- 
sition to promote our wishes, and with all the 
influence which high rank and extensive power, 
civil and military, gave him, the Governor General 
of Syria, Sheriff Pasha, freely told us at Damascus, 
that it would be dangerous for us to enter the great 
mosque of that city, a peculiar object of venera- 
tion; and so far was this caution carried, that our 
guide in this ancient place, built before the days 
of Abraham, Seid Ali, who was attached to the 
British Consulate, and whose natural shrewdness 
had been augmented by foreign travel, as much as 
his true faith had been diminished, allowed us only 
to cast a stealthy glance into this holy edifice, as 
we passed the doors, which were opened for the 
entrance of all true believers. 

But in Larnica no one was excluded from the 
mosque. Our sailors entered it at pleasure, and 
we roamed through it as freely as we should have 
done through a Catholic church; and in the midst 
of the performance of the most holy ceremonies 
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of the Mahometan religion. It was a curious and 
interesting spectacle, and we returned again and 
again to observe it. On the ruins of the former 
steeple, a minaret has been erected, and it is from 
this tower that the muezzin ca'ls the faithful to 
prayers. ‘The Mahometans interdict the use of 
bells, both in their mosques and in the Christian 
places of worship; and in the Latin and Greek 
churches, we found the time of worship announced 
by the striking of a long board, which gives out a 
most lugubrious sound. But the Turkish hours of 
prayer are proclaimed by a peculiar officer, who is 
called a muezzin, who ascends the minaret, which 
rises from each mosque, and from the top, calls 
out towards the south, then towards the east, and 
the north, ending with the west. The summons 
is a fixed formula, every where alike, and is an 
invocation of the name of God, and of Mahomet, 
his prophet. It is expressed in a kind of howl, 
uttered with the full force of the lungs, while the 
fingers are held tothe ears. While lying in the 
beautiful basin of Cqnstantinople, with Europe on 


watched the muezzins of the neighboring mosques, 
as they wound their way slowly up the minarets, 
and have there seen and heard them address them- 
selves in succession, to the four cardinal points of 
the heavens, announcing that the hour of prayer 
was come. And at night there was something af- 
fecting in these loud warnings, issuing from a thou- 
sand towers of a populous and sleeping capital, 
and coming mournfully to us over the waters, an- 
nouncing the existence of God, and the duties of 
man. ‘These cries are uttered five times in the 
twenty-four hours,—at dawn, at noon, at three 
o'clock, at sunset, and at midnight. At each an- 
nunciation, every true believer should repeat the 
stated prayer, and on Friday, the Mahometan Sab- 
bath, a sixth prayer is enjoined, which should take 
place an hour before sunset. At noon is the prin- 
cipal cerem*ny in the mosques; and we observed 
at Larnica that the attendance at that hour was 
numerous. Infidelity has no doubt made great 
havoc in the ranks of Islamism; and we were 
given to understand in the East, that most of the 
high functionaries, and of the enlightened men, 
were the veriest skeptics in their religious faith. 
Jt cannot but be that the progress of information 
will reveal the nakedness of Moslem pretensions, 
and the absurdities of the dogmas of Mahomet. 
Sull, however, fanaticism usurps the place of ra- 
tional belief; and high or low, whether sincere or 
hypocritical, must practice the outward observan- 


ces enjoined by the Arabian prophet. Even the 
Padisha must make his procession to the mosque, 
as solemnly as in the days of the Amuraths or 
the Othmans; and we saw the late Sultan Mahmoud, 
when, in his splendid caique he crossed the Bos- 
phorus to repair to one of his temples, there to 
offer up his prayers, as required by the Koran. It 
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was a glorious spectacle, whose impression no time 


ean efface. The broad strait which unites the 
Euxine with the Propontis was still; there was 
not a ripple upon the water, nor a cloud in the 
heavens; a numerous Turkish fleet rode at anchor, 
some of which were three-deckers, and there were 


vessels of war of other nations,—and all these 


ships were in their gala trim, set off with flags of 


every hue and shape; the shores were crowded 
with spectators, and the harbor with boats,—and 
these were not like our boats, but light and slim, 
and elegantly fitted up,—and they seemed istznct 
with life. 

When the Commander of the Faithful left his 
summer palace, upon the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus, and entered his gilded caique, these huge 
ships opened their guns, and saluting in succession, 
kept up a deafening roar of artillery. It was cu- 
rious to see these immense machines paying this 
tribute of acknowledgment, to the little speck 
which glided by under their sterns. It was indeed 
a fairy boat, carved, gilded, and ornamented in the 
most magnificent style ; with silk awnings, curtains 
and cushions, and rowed by a vigorous crew in 
rich uniforms. And upon these eushions reclined 
the successor of the Prophet, with his head suffi- 
ciently elevated to look around him, and regarding 
with apparent interest the whole gorgeous specta- 
cle. At his feet were two great officers of his 
court—their functions would no doubt appear more 
dignified and their stations more important, if we 
could give their titles as these are set forth in the 
Turkish Blue Book. But not having access to 
the records of the Imperial Court, and being desi- 
rous to do all justice to the wisdom of institutions 
where personal servility is sought to be disguised 
by pompous words, we must ask our readers to 
tax their memories for some of these titles, exist- 
ing relics of barbarism, which vet survive in Ku- 
rope, and to apply these to the attendants of Mah- 


moud. An obvious analogy suggests to us, that 


one of these was the Lord Great Chamberlain of 


the Puffing Department, and the other the Lord 
High Steward of the Blowin The 
former carried the pipe, and presented it to the 


rT 
= 


Department. 


and the other the fan, and invoked the 
breezes of the Bosphorus upon the Vicegerent of 
Allah. 


romance of magnificence by the enunciation of a 


sacred lips: 
It is melancholy, indeed, to destroy the 


plain fact, but our duty as a faithful chronicler re- 
quires us to say, that one of these great men was 
the sultan’s pipe-bearer and the other his fan-holder. 
Immediately following the caique of Mahmoud was 
another, in which was his son, the present Empe- 
ror, Abdul Medfid. 
We had embarked in one of our boats to have 
a better view of the ceremony, and rowed to a part 
of the harbor where we knew the Sultan must 
pass. As the Imperial barge approached, we lay 
upon our oars, and taking off our hats, watched 
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‘the appearance and costume of Mahmoud. He 
passed within a few feet of us, and cast his eye 


at the striped banner which waved over us, as if 
uncertain to what nation these Giaours belonged. 
He then looked steadily at us, and gave us the op- 
portunity to observe his features, under the most 
favorable His face rather 
pallid, the effect perhaps of his intemperate habits, 
which, it was well known, had obtained a mastery 
But set off to the oreatest 
advantage the noblest black beard which ever en- 


‘ircumstances. was 


over him. this color 


riched a Moslem chin; but which, alas! for impe- 


\rial vanity, we have since ascertained, owed its 


His 


‘eyes were jet black, and we have never encounter- 


intense hue to cosmetics, and not to nature. 
ed a pair more piercing. ‘They were well charac- 
terized by an English diplomatic gentleman of 
high literary character, who had been presented to 
‘him, and who was describing to us the cere mony, 
as “the eyes of a fierce beast, rather than of a 
|man.” ‘There was certainly an expression, accom- 
|panying their fixed gaze, such as we have never 
‘seen issue from a mortal head. It seems to have 
| heightened, if not to have produced that sentiment 
|of apprehension, and sometimes of terror, expe- 
rienced by the functionaries of his government, 
'when admitted into his presence. His features 
| were regular and agreeable; and there was an air 
‘of majesty about him which agreed well with the 
‘head of the Ottoman Empire. He wore a blue 
frock coat, with an order upon his breast, a red 
| Fez cap upon his head, and over his shoulders an 
|embroidered cloak. 


His stature we could not dis- 
tinguish, for he retained his reclining position, re- 
|turning a slight inclination of the head to the salu- 


And 


tation we made, as he passed by us. thus 


| disappeared this vision. 


| But to return to Moslem devotion. There is 
‘something touching in the earnestness and punc- 
|tuality with which the duties of prayer are per- 
‘formed; andthe more absurd their tenets, the more 
|regret is felt, that a people thus docile to a false 
‘faith have not received their inspirations at a purer 
|fountain. We often observed, that whatever oc- 
‘cupation engaged the attention of our Turkish at- 
tendants, they would stop in the midst of their 
employments, prepare themselves for the ceremo- 
‘nial of prayer, according to their ritual, and then 
repeat the prescribed form. Many a time, when 
the hours of prayer came, we have seen them dis- 
mount in the road, spread out their little carpets, 
which they always carry upon a journey, make 
their ablutions with sand, instead of water, turn 
|towards Mecca, and recite their invocationsto Allah 
and the Prophet. It is well known that the Koran 
enjoins the washing of the hands and feet before 
religious ceremonies. When water can be had, 
they are scrupulous in the performance of this 
duty ; where it cannot, by a kind of pious fraud,— 


that an Anglo-Saxon lawyer might call a fiction 
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of religion, which, like the fictions of law, that do 
one thing, and presume another, and satisfy a ten- 


der conscience,—they throw sand upon their limbs. 


‘They have no false shame in the most public per- | 


formance of their religious duties; and one cannot 
but be sensibly struck by the reflection, that at 
daily fixed periods, all the inhabitants of a great 
city, Whatever their rank or employment, or where- 
ever they are, whether in seclusion or in society, 
whether upon a throne or in a prison, kneel down 
together, and professing a mutual faith, implore 
the Divine blessing ! 


We found the interior of the mosque of Larnica 


destitute of all ornaments. ‘There was a kind of 


elevated tribune, or pulpit, near one corner, which 
was occupied by the imaum, or attending priest. 
There were neither divisions nor seats: all was 
perfectly plain. ‘The congregation kneeled each 
upon a mat, carpet, or corner of his garment, and 
seemed to recite his prayer with much fervor. 
Their genuflexions and motions were not the least 
curious part of the ceremony. They first kneeled 
down, and struck their foreheads against the floor; 
they then arose upon their knees, bowing repeat- 
edly; and then upon their feet, raising their hands 
towards the heavens; and then crossing them upon 


their hearts. Sometimes they were motionless, 


apparently engaged in earnest devotion; and these | 


alternations of posture continued during all the 
ceremony. It is difficult for a spectator, who has 
not often been present upon these occasions, to 
convey an adequate conception of the ceremonial. 
It was obvious, however, that the whole was regu- 
lated by an established ritual, for all the congrega- 
tion followed the same form, and went through 
their motions in perfect unison. While this cere- 
mony was going on upon the floor of the mosque, 
the imaum in the tribune was not idle. He ad- 
dressed the auditory in an uninterrupted monoto- 
nous tone; and the only definite explanation we 
could gather from our interpreter of the meaning 
of his discourse, may be summed up in these words, 
“God is great, there is but one God,and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” Hissermon, if it may be so called, 
continued about twenty minutes; and though we 
were not fortunate enough to comprehend the tenor 
of his remarks, yet other travellers, with better 


means of information, have said, that the Maho- | 
metan priests, in their addresses, and in their ex- 


positions of the Koran, dwell with some force upon 


great moral duties, and inculeate the necessity of 


a holy life, as well as of a pure faith. 


We sought the remains of the ancient city of 


Citium, whose site Larnica has usurped. But 


‘ . . rm 7 | 
nothing satisfactory could be seen. ‘The founda- 


tion of the walls, and of a few edifices, may yet 
be traced; and there are ruins, which mark the 


former existence of extensive aqueducts—those | 


structures which seem to have been so indispensa- 
ble to the cities of antiquity. The ditch, too, may 
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be followed, but the monuments of Citium have 
given way befure the cupidity of Salamis and of 
| Larnica; and the quarry was too convenient, not 
ito furnish building materials for these modern ci- 
ties. This is the constant course of things in the 
| Kast; and ‘lurkish lime-kilns and miserable habi- 
tations have absorbed some of the most beautiful 


'works of art, which had survived the revolutions 


of twenty centuries. 

| We desired to survey the condition of the Cy- 
|prian women, and to form a correct estimate of 
| their station in society, and of their gualities, phy- 
‘sical and moral. But our time was too short, and 
/our opportunities too unfavorable for anything more 
\than a passing glance. We shall tell however 
|'what we saw. 

| It must be recollected that this island is divided 
'between the Greeks and the Turks: and there is 
/no more marked difference in the whole social state 
| of the Mahometans and Christians than is found in 
ithe customs which regulate the condition of the 
|'women. Any general portrait would be fallacious. 
|The common features are too few to appear upon 


ithe same canvass. ‘To be faithful, there must be 
‘two sketches—one for each religion. We do not 
| aspire to present either. We shall content our- 
‘selves with a trace or two, which may serve asa 
|“ re lief” to the works of other artists. We have 
‘often met the Mahometan women in the streets, 
| but their uncouth costumes on such occasions de- 
| prived them of all interest. Covered with a long 
‘dark hood or mantle, their features, and even their 
‘forms, were wholly concealed: but the holes in 
‘their masks enabled them to survey that world to 
which they were impenetrable. Sometimes a 
bright look would pierce through these windows, 
revealing the fire of intellect and emotion, which 
might be hid, but not smothered. Under these 





circumstances the nearest kinsman cannot recog- 
nize his relation, and a husband may be jostled by 


his own wife without suspecting who is near him. 
| No doubt the pictures of Eastern life, so richly 
‘traced in the Arabian tales, contain many a faith- 
\ful portrait of female infidelity. But the painting 
is overcharged; and we believe there is neither 
that eternal jealousy and caution on the part of the 
‘husbands, nor that disregard of their duties on 
‘the part of their wives, which we have been taught 
to suppose exist in all Mahometan couniries. In- 
|stead of a dissertation we will give an incident, 
which our readers may not find uninteresting, and 
which will convey a general notion of the life of 


the Turkish women of the wealthy class. Its 


scene is at Damascus, but there is such an identity 
inthe Moslem female manners, that what happened 
at the city of Pharpar and Albana, may have 
| happened at any other place in the Empire—at Con- 


stantinople or at Mecca, at Cairo or at Larnica. 


While in Damascus, we were fortunate enough 
‘to become acquainted with Mr. Farran, the British 
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Consul; and we were indebted to his hospitality 
He had long lived in 


for many pleasant hours. j 
the Kast, and seemed to have acquired much con- 
Mrs. Farran 
was intimate with several Turkish ladies of high 


rank, 


sideration among the Mahometans. 


and the opportunity of seeing these females 
in the sanctuary of their domestic establishments, 
was too favorable not to be sought with eagerness ; 
and fortunately the ladies of our party were in- 
vited to pass the day with the wife of the Mufti, 
or Turkish high-priest, a man of great wealth, and 


enjoying great influence. We shall describe their 


adventures, as they recounted them at the close of 


this memorable visit. 

They repaired to the residence of their hosts on 
horseback. 
house built of stone, presenting a naked wall upon 
the streets, like all the extensive residences of Da- 


They found them occupying a large 


mascus, and surrounding a court-yard, which is 
entered by a porte cochére, penetrating under a 
part of the building; and upon this large square, 


or yard, the doors or windows open. ‘The ladies 


were two sisters from Bagdad, who were married 


to the Mufti and his brother, and the families oecu- 
pied the same establishment. On entering the 
court-yard they were received by the brothers, who 
assisted them to dismount, and conducted them to 
the harem, or apartme: These 
Turkish gentlemen were habited in the old costume, 
and well their dress became their grave manners. 
Reform had not reached Damascus. 


ss of the women. 


It is the very 
model which the imagination traces of an Eastern 
city, and it is fenced around by prejudices too 
strong to permit the entrance of 


the changes 


which Mahmoud had introduced into other parts of | 


his empire. The Fez cap and the frock-coat had 
The Mufti 
and his brother wore prodigious white turbans, rich 
dark Cashmere robes, silk tunics, flowing panta- 


loons, and red slippers. They saluted the ladies 


not banished the turban and the robe. 


with much grace, and led them through a part of 


the building to a beautiful little paved court, orna- 
mented with fountains and orange trees, and having 
a kind of verandah or open apartment at one side, 
and raised a few feet above the exterior floor. At 
this place the gentlemen relinquished their charge, 
and they were received by the ladies of the house, 
and conducted to the verandah, which is their favo- 
rite residence. Here they found a party of about 
twenty ladies, friends of their hosts, whom these 
had invited to meet the Western strangers. 


the same, but there was much difference in the 
color and in the ornaments of their dress. Their 
turbans were composed of Cashmere shawls, wound 
around their heads, and interlaced with diamonds, 


pearls, emeralds, and other precious stones.* Their | 


* Precious stones are perhaps cheaper in Damascus than 
in any other city. Being easily transported, they furnish a 
considerable part of the treasure with which the wealthier 
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The | 
general form of the costume of these ladies was | 
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hair was dressed in braided tresses, perhaps twen- 
tv of them, hanging down their backs, and having 
the ends covered with small gold coins. ‘They 


wore short close jackets, or tunics of silk, with 
long open sleeves, flowing almost to the ground 
| They also wore silk pantaloons, confined at the bot- 
tom, with gold bands or anklets, set with precious 
stones, and havine a kind of bells, which gave out 
a jingling noise as they moved. Around the waist 
they had girdles of Cashmere shawls, and descend- 
ing from their shoulders, a full robe of silk. Their 
nails were dyed with henna, which imparts a deep 
‘orange color; and their eye-brows and eye-lashes 
‘with some cosmetic, which tinges them black. 
| Their fingers were loaded with rich rings, but their 
‘hands and feet were naked. When they de 

\ed into the court-yard, they put on raised slippers, 
which elevated them four or five inches from the 


cround, and they hobbled out in these cumbrous 


scend- 


a 


| woman 


ppendages, with as much activity as a French- 
in her goloshes. When they enter the 
‘house their slippers are left at the door. ‘The 
verandah was simply furnished, having only a divan 
running around its sides, and the floor was covered 
When the Turk- 
jish ladies met their guests, they salaamed them 


| with mats and Cashmere shawls. 


‘in the Eastern fashion, placing their hands upon 
‘their hearts, and inclining their bodies. ‘They 
'then kissed their hands, and led them to the place 
‘of honor, seating them upon the divan. 

| There were many female servants in the apart- 
}ment, dressed in the manner we have described, 
| but with less costly materials, and without precious 
stones. They seemed to be upon very familiar 
‘terms with the Turkish ladies, talking and laugh- 
ing, and equally interested with them in the amuse- 
ments of the day. ‘They did not, however, seat 
themselves, with one exception. This favored 
confidante was an old mulatto, a species of duen- 
na, an heir-loom, no doubt, of the family, to whom 
time and fidelity had granted peculiar privileges. 
The attendants soon furnished the first refreshment, 
which was strong coffee, very sweet, but without 
milk, and which was offered in little porcelain 
cups on gold saucers. 


Then followed the pipes, 
which were beautifully ornamented, and provided 
with the finest amber mouth-pieces. The ladies 
of the family took the pipe first, and it being lighted 
by a servant, they indulged in a whiff or two, and 
then presented it to their guests, and thus it passed 
around the Then introduced iced 
sherbet, in smal] glasses, borne upon a silver sal- 
ver. 


circle. was 
And during the whole visit, the pipes, the 
coffee, and the sherbet were continually presented, 
regularly succeeding one another, and always wel- 
comed by unequivocal tokens of attachment. 





pilgrims to the Holy Cities provide themselves, to defray 
the expenses of their journey. When they reach Damas- 
cus, on their return, after passing the Desert, they exchange 
| these jewels for money, and thence their 
comparative cheapness 


| 


abundance and 
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In the meantime the ladies of the Iuphrates and 
the ladies of the Lakes, became quite sociable, ex- 
amining each other with all the eaverness of fe- | 
male curiosity, and asking and answering a thou- 
sand questions, as rapidly as the strange jargon of 
their little Arab interpreter could find terms in 
which to convey them. ‘Lhe first desire was to 
know whence the strangers came. But the grati- 
Truth 
compels us to acknowledge, with a sentiment of 


fication of this wish was a hopeless task. 


national, even of continental humiliation, that they 
had never heard of America, and they could not 
be made to comprehend whether it was near Con- | 
stantinople or Cairo. ‘They spoke very freely of 
their mode of life, of their amusements, and of all 
that interested them. ‘They seemed to place the | 
highest felicity in indolence, if not in apathy. 
They expressed their surprise that any one should 
wish to do any thing she could hire another to do 
for her. Reading, singing, dancing—these were 
all vicarious pleasures, better enjoyed by substitu- 
tion. Day after day, to change the arrangement 


nl 


of their jewels, by removing them from one part 
of their dress to another, and varying the distribu- | 
tion of its pieces, was the only employment which 
suited the condition of a Turkish woman of quali- | 
ty. What constitutes education among them, it is 


difficult to conceive. Not one of these ladies 
could read! ‘They held in their hands long strings 
of amber beads, like rosaries, which they continu- 


ally moved, and they chewed the mastic gum with 
indefatigable industry. One of them wasa Hadgi, 
having made the pilgrimage to Mecca, whence she | 
had brought a small porcelain spoon, (an article | 
which the Holy City manufactures,) that had been | 
blessed at the tomb of the Prophet, and which she | 
held in great veneration. The only infidel capital | 
whose name seemed to have reached them, was 
Paris; and this they knew, because some Chris- | 
tian lady travelling through Syria. had presented | 
to one of them a musical box, of which they were | 
excessively fond, and which she said had been | 
made in that city! They appeared light-hearted 


and joyous, like children rather than females of 
mature age; and boasted of their happiness, with 
an appearance of candor which left no doubt of| 
their sincerity. They visited one another almost | 
every day and their visits passed like the one we 
are describing. 


Friday, however, was their great 
day of 2». ement, when they went to the public | 
female baths, where they gossiped over the news 
of the hour, and no doubt, T’rolloped one another | 
in impartial succession. 

After some time, the most celebrated singing and 
dancing women of Damascus, were introduced in- | 
to the room, the true Grisis and Fanny Ellslers | 
of that renowned city. The band consisted of | 
twelve performers, each carrying a tambourine, or | 
castanets. ‘They were without turbans or flow ing | 
robes, though otherwise dressed in the usual female ' 
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costume, but a little more fantastically. Their 
hair hung down in long braids. 

This is a favorite amusement with the Turkish 
ladies, and the Damascus opera enjoys the same 
proud preéminence over its rivals, which Paris 
claims for its own musical displays. Before, how- 
ever, the drama commenced, a servant announced 
that the Mufti and his brother were about to enter 
to enjoy the spectacle. The visiting ladies in- 
stantly started up, and seizing their long veils, 
which they had thrown upon the divan, took refuge 
under their ample folds from impertinent curiosity. 

The artistes arranged themselves in a circle, and 
the play opened. ‘The whole proceedings were 
so new to the Western strangers, that they could 
very imperfectly comprehend the nature of the 


exhibition. It was a mixture of dancing, singing, 


|recitation and pantomime, probably connected to- 
'gether, and made more interesting by a plot or 
story; but as to the construction of the drama, if 


During the 
amusement, the performers made the circuit of the 


it had one, nothing was learned. 


cradual change of 


_ 


ring, but so slowly, that their 


position was not detected by the eye. It seemed 


to be their effort to throw themselves into a thou- 


sand contortions, and the most celebrated, affected 
to represent a serpent, changing her shape and pos- 


| ture with wonderful dexterity, and with an amazing 
/command of muscular motion. 


It is impossible to 
convey an idea of the power which they exercised 
over their countenances, their bodies, and their 


limbs, alternately elevating and depressing them- 


selves, swinging in every direction, throwing out 
W ith all this, there 
was a kind of barbarous grace, which redeemed 


and drawing back their arms. 


their performances, and there was nothing offen- 
sive inthe nature of their exhibitions. ‘They were 
encouraged by repeated applauses, and the more 
violent their gesticulations, the more vehement 
were the tokens of satisfaction which broke forth. 

The play finished, and, the husbands and per- 
formers dismissed, arrangements were made for a 
substantial repast, a kind of dejyuné aur doigts. 
An immense varnished tray, or waiter, equal toa 
large table, was brought in, and placed close to the 
divan, being supported a few inches from the floor. 
Upon this the dishes were placed by the attendants. 

The Turkish ladies, if deprived of many other 
amusements, find some compensation in the plea- 


sures of the table. ‘They are no ascelics, but put 


themselves to the task of eating with hearty good 


will. And this disposition is admirably seconded 
by the skill of the Arab cooks. 
‘we had cause to praise their science, as we tried, 


Many a time have 


one after another, their dishes of mutton, so dis- 
cuised as to baffle all our efforts to detect their 
composition, and so savory that they never passed 


before us, without leaving unequivocal proofs of 


the high estimation in which they were held. We 
had a favorable specimen of Arab hospitality in 
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We had ascended the 


ge, which bounds the valley of Celo- 


the mountains of Lebanon. 
first hich rid 
Svria tot 


bee, 


he west. in which are the ruins of Baal- 
and looked down upon the eleven noble cedars, 
supposed to be the remains of the ancient forests 


which furnished the timber for the construction of 


Solomon’s Temple. Beyond, in a bright narrow 
slen, we descried the village of Eden, well named, 


if the most picturesque position in the world gives 


a title to that designation. Arriving there, we 


found the Chief expected us, and we were not 


merely invited, but urged to ride immediately to his 
house, and there dismount, as preparations had 


And 


what a dinner for tired and hungry travellers ! 


been oh, 


It 


was truly indescribable, such was its profusion; 


made to entertain us at dinner. 


and it was admirably cooked, thouch mutton form- 
ed the /asis of almost every dish. 


At Damascus there illaus, 


stewed with r 


were or mutton 


p 
ice, and then with okre, and tomatos, 
nts, 


and egg-pla each differently seasoned with 


And 


there were kabobs, a favorite preparation in the 


spices, and presenting a different appearance. 
East, where the meat is cut into small pieces, and 
mixed with ingredients which make it very palata- | 
ble ; of flour, 
maccaroni, and formed into grains about half the 


and souskous, made resembling 


size of peas; and rice, stewed with oil, and mixed 


with spices, and rolled and served in green vine 
leaves; and there was a great profusion of fruit ; 


melons, peaches, 


i 


grapes, pomegranates, figs, and 
The 


lemons ; and various jellies and sweetmeats. 


drink was sherbet. 


{ter the breakfast, which was joyous and noisy, | 
the attendants brought rose-water, in silver pitchers, 
which was poured upon the hands of the company ; | 
an operation the more necessary, as fingers yet re-| 
tain their primitive duties at the Eastern tables. | 
The hands were then wiped upon beautiful napkins, | 
with gold embroidery. After this, the strangers | 
were sprinkled with perfumed water, and incensed | 


with an odoriferous gum! 
A visit 


garden,—one of the fairy gardens of the East,— 


through the house, and a walk in the 


Our ladies 
were attended by their hosts to the place where 


terminated the amusements of the day. 


they had been received, and were dismissed with 


the same sa/aams, and the same friendly saluta- 
had Here they 
foundthe Mufti and his brother in attendance, who 


tions, which creeted their arrival. 


placed them upon their horses, and inclined their | 


heads to the ground asthey departed. «But the se- 
quel may put to shame the gallantry of the West. 
The two Turkish gentlemen had not yet fulfilled 





what they considered their duties of politeness. | a moving thing is seen through all tl 


With an activity almost incompatible with their | 
constitutional gravity, they hastened to the resi- 
dence of the Consul, and were found waiting at the | 
door when the ladies 
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‘muslin cap upon their heads. 


| - ‘ . , 
‘of Larnica, we found ourselves in the midst of 


arrived, prepared to aid hens | 


97 
in dismounting from their horses. ‘This done, 
they took their leave. 

This picture of ‘Turkish female life has led us 
so far from our principal object, that we have lit- 
tle space to devote to the ¢ yprian women. (nti- 
quity celebrated their charms and their licentious 
conduct in the primitive ages, with what | ice 
we know not, but we are somewhat incredulous re 
specting many of the details which have been re- 


corded. ‘Chey seem to us so flagitiously absurd, 


that no community could tolerate them. ‘The Cy 

prian women of the present day have no peculiar 
physical characteristic. ‘They resemble the Greek 
women generally, among whom are found all shades 


of appearance, from ugliness to beauty. 


In 


ec coarse, laboring at the most me- 


the 
country they ar 
nial employments, as well in the house as in the 
field: and their condition is a domestic servitude, 
The 


= 
riding 


like that of the wives of our Indians. Greek 


husband is often met, comfortably upon 

We 
Wi =f 
upon us 
But little 


a. eK. at 
in eariv lite the 


horseback, while his wife follows upon foot. 


had so often seen the same spectacle in our 


ern forests, that its occurrence here came 
with the aspect of an old acquaintance. 


did we dream, when we read de- 


scriptions, in the ancient authors, of the wealth and 
civilization and manners of Cyprus, that we should 
find in t! s] 


uillS Ci 


assic land, and in the condition of its 


females, one of the worst traits in the character of 


our nomadic tribes. In the cities, the wealthy f 


males are more regarded. ‘They are fond of dress, 


and of gaudy colors. ‘Their hair falls in tress 


S 


‘upon their shoulders, and they wear a remarkable 


kla 


They have nee 


‘ees of jewels, and of gold coins, which hang upon 


the breast. ‘They never go veiled like the Turl 


iim 


ish women. 


Desirous to visit the 


interior of Cyprus, we 
formed a numerous party for that purpose, and, gui 


ded by the son of the Consul, and attended by hi 


Drogueman, and accompanied by our countryman, 


Mr. Pease, we mounted our mules, and passing out 


1 
most desolate region. ‘There is no doubt of the 
ancient prosperity of this island, but still it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile its present appearance with th 
accounts of its exuberant fertility which have ce 

down to us. 


me 
The soil appears sterile; there are 
almost no streams, and everywhere a deficiency of 


water: shade is nearly unknown, and not the slight- 


lest trace remains of the natural woods, for which 


the country was formerly celebrated. The eye 
wanders over a dreary region, with here and there 
a miserable village, and in its neighborhood a field 
of wheat or barley, wretchedly cultivated. Scarcely 
i118 dre ary 
space, but once in a while, a solitary traveller upon 
an ass, or a flock of goats, seeking a scanty sub- 
sistence, and guarded by a goatherd and his dog. 


The computed distance from Larnica to Nicosia 
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is ejght how , equal perhaps to twenty-iour miles 
but we accomplished the journey in six hours. 
rqy . 11 se 

Che first village w passe 1 was Lividia, some 
distance to the right of the road. <A century ago 


it was a prosperous place, surrounded by meadows 


and cultivated fields: but these are now converted 
into marshes, and a malaria has been generated, 
that has ruined and depopulated the town. 

Four hours from sidelie brought us to Attien. 


». furrowed 
to 


the distanes 
find < 
redeem the dreariness of the sduines. 

The the 
easily described. ‘To the stranger who approaches 
of itself, 
from east to west, and apparently occupying all the 


We passed many hills i 


with hollows, and did not single object 


physical geography of island may be 


it, a ridge mountains presents running 


interior of the country. Between the southern de- 


clivity of this range and the sea, is a plain of per- 
haps two leagues in breadth, which under other 
circumstances has been a terrestrial garden. Cross- 
high lands 
part of the 


Ascending their summit, he 


ing it, the traveller soon finds that the 


which bound it are not a continuous 


one great ridge. » sees 
the high ranges of Olympus before him—and be- 
tween the elevation he ocetpies and the opposite 
there extends 


mountains, a broad plain, stretchin 


east and west, beyond the reach of the eye; so that 
the island is encircled by a barrier, or natural ram- 
part, which shuts in its most productive region. 
But the soil bears the same appearance of sterility, 
and the country of desolation,—though, as the earth 
iculture 


that a wise course of am might re 


ancient character. But when was there any 
under the iron de 
tism of a Mahometan government? 

We found 


Cyprian town we had seen. 


lioration, moral or physical, 


Attien the most comfortable looking 


inhabitants. ‘These houses are built of stone and 
clay, or of stone and brick, and though without any 


pretension to beauty, yet they 


are neat and pl 
sant. 
there are ruins of ancient edifices, which mark the 
former importance of the city whose 
occupied by this 


Another hour 


site is now 
village. 

brought us to Piroi, a small town 
inhabited by Turks, which possesses the advantage 
rivulet, to which it its 


Here are 


of a owes importance. 
some 


with cotton. 


mulberry trees, and fields planted 

Nicosia, the capital of the island. was now in full 
view before us. The intervening plain still pre- 
sented the same features. 


paucity of cultivation. The first aspect of the ei 


impresses the traveller with a feeling of re iil |p, but we were told, that the 
The jd 
de, and though | broken, and 
neglected, still remain almost entire; and we have | civilly dead. 


oes 


which a nearer approach d not confirm. 


fortifications, however. are 


| alle 
Walls, 


‘under the 
is evidently mixed with limestone, it is probable | 
tore its 
me -1 
po- | in 


| proached them—* unclean! 


[It is said to contain | 
| 
one hundred and twenty houses, and six hundred 


Ca- 
The Greek cross is upon each door, and | 
fe 
|gions where this frightful malady yet pres 





and almost with the same | are struck by it are banishe 
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imposing, or more likely to leave their impression 
upon the stranger, than the ramparts of the falling 
capital of Cyprus. Something of this may be due 
to the isolation of the city, and to the surprise, 
vhich may well be felt, at finding such structures 


insuch a place. But the Venetians had exhausted 


their art, and almost their treasure, for- 


tific 


ment of 


upon these 


ations; remain a 
prodig ul 


triking monu- 


the ar 


and they yet 


the power and ity of isto- 
cratic republic 

Our route led us round a considerable part of the 
and before we entered the gate, one of the 
most sfilicting spectacles whic 


The 


others, had preceded the rest of the party, and sud- 


h human misery pre- 


sents, met our eyes. writer, with one or two 
‘tion of miserable huts and 


road. Near 
», and struck with 


! 
coll 


denly perceived a 


tents, at a short distance from the 


them were many persons in whit 


something peculiar in their whole appearance, we 


e ap- 


nation, and waved 


rode up to examine them more ni ae Asw 


proached, they uttered some exclat 


their hands, to intimate to us to keep at a distance; 
and while we hesitated, our Greek guide joined us, 
and we learned that this was a colony of lepers, 


banished by a loathsome disease from the healthful 


community, and kept by law me by police regula- 


tions in a state of isolation. Victims of an ineura- 


ble, and, it is said, of a contagious and 
they 
sity from general 

1 


hereditary 
malady, are cut off by prejudice or by neces- 
to die 
Their 

formula di- 
rected by the Jewish leg 15, 
to be used by the banished outcasts, when a person 
health, 


soc] ty, and condemned 


most appalling circumstances. 


warning to us, was perhaps the very 


islator, Leviticus xiil., 


and of course liable to the infection, a 


p- 
al po? . } 
unclean!’ and then, as 


now, the stern code of suppose id nece ssity declared 


that the leper “shall dwell alone—without the 
camp shall his habitation be made How un- 
changeable are the manners of the Kast! Almost 
four thousand years have passed away since this 


injunction was engrafted upon the Hebrew code, 
enforcing, no doubt, an existing custom; and it is 
the | 


basis of 


medical legislation, in those re- 
rves its 
power. 
These 
their 


all covered with coarse 


exiles from the human 


habitation out of 


family, Aaving 
Nicosia. 


cotton garments; and they 


the camp of were 


live upon the miserable sakes which public chari- 
ined 


nor 


tv furnishes. Some of them, indeed, are mainta 


by their own resources, for neither poverty 


wealth is exempt from this scourge; and all 


who 
d with inflexible 


pre 


ag oe 


We could not le 


| tiality. arn cisely their legal 


moment the 


isease 


the 
the wretched sufferer 


appears, most solemn ties of life are 


is conside red 


It is said if they attempt to touch a 


visited few cities whose works of defence are more person, they may be put to death with impunity. 
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We shall not inflict upon our readers a description 


of these outcasts, consumed by a frightful malady— | 


which attacks limb after limb in succession; which 
disfigures the face beyond the power of conception ; 
and which travels on, sometimes slowly, and some- 
times rapidly, but always surely, till “the g 
bowl is broken at the fountain ie 


The theocratic legislation of the Jews contains 


various regulations concerning this disease, which} him: 


shows its prevalence during their history, as well 


as the terror it inspired. It is less common than 


formerly in the East; and though, during the mid- 
dle ages, it was brought into Western Europe, yet 
greater neatness, or some other circumstance not 
well understood, has long since banished it from 


that part of the world. Of all the disorders with 


which humanity is afflicted, there is none more ter- | 


rible or more hopeless. Paying our contribution 
to this misfortune, and glad to escape from its view, 
we followed our guides, and entered the city by the 
gate of Famagosta, whose sculptured crosses and 
lions indicate its Venetian architecture ; and pass- 
ing through the principal street, repaired to the 
Greek convent, the residence of the Archbishop. 
The 


the Levant receive the Christian travellers. and in 


Latin and Greek religious establishments 


all the interior cities they are the only places 


where these strangers can find hospitality. They 


are not often very neat, and sometimes not very 
well provided, but what they can do, they seem to 
do with good will: and 


than usually fastidious, who does not welcome even 


their rou thest fare and hardest couch, after a long | 


day’s ride under a burning sun. Custom has es- 


tablished the right of the traveller to remunerate 


his hosts, by an adequate present to one of the serv- | 


ing brothers; and this convenient 
though it does not diminish his thanks for the kind- 
ness of which he finds himself the object, yet re- 
moves an obligation, which otherwise he would be 
unwilling to encounter. Our guide led us through 
a narrow cate, constructed evidently for security, 
into the court-yard of the convent, where dismount- 
ing, he preceded 
of an old acquaintance, who is sure of a good re- 
And 


venerable Archbishop and all his clergy seemed to 


ception. in this he was not mistaken; for the 
vie with each other in kindness to their trans-At- 
lantic 


guests. We were ushered into a large 
apartment, furnished with that never-failing appen- 
dage in the East, a divan, and were soon offered 
coffee, pipes and sherbet. 

We found this Episcopal mansion.an old build- 
ing, and somewhat dilapidated. 
rooms, with naked walls, long dark corridors, which 
connect them, and a little chapel; and surrounds a 


small paved court-yard, and is furnished with 


neat garden, ornamented with fruit trees and flow- 


ering shrubs. 
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in | 


a pilgrim must be more 


arrangement, | 


us into the building, with the air} 


It contains many | 
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7 
to him. He was a venerable looking 


man, clad in a long black serge robe, covered with 


a kind of bonnet, and wearing a cross upon his 
heart. Hle is the most considerable Greek person- 
age in the island, and, as we shall see by-and-by, 


is a sort of intermediary between the ‘Turkish au- 


thoritic S and the native Gre eks. In his ¢ cclesias- 


Fe : i 
\tical polity, he has three suffragan bishops under 


) 
one at Paphos, one at Larnica, and one at 


|Cerines; and an appeal, though we do not know 


how regulated, lies from his decisions to the Pa- 
triarch at Constantinople. He was frank in his 
conversation; but his reading, whatever it may 


have been in the polemical! books of his own church, 


had evidently been otherwise very restricted, and 
many questions, which he and his clergy put to us, 
indicated great ignorance of the condition of other 


The 


resistance of his countrymen to ‘Turkish oppres 


countries and the state of modern literature. 


sion had terminated by the establishment of the 
new Greek kingdom, and Cyprus had not been re- 
But 


that the hearts of the Cyprian Greeks were in the 


deemed by making part of it. it was evident 
cause, and the Archbishop alluded with great feel- 
ing to several afilicting events, which, during the 
progress of the struggle, had spread fear and dis- 


tress among his flock. We have already recounted 


«> 


he striking catastrophe by which his predecessor, 


two bishops, and many of the heads of the princi- 


pal Greek families, were entrapped and put to 


| death, in the court of the Governor, by virtue of a 


firman from Constantinople. 
Ilere, as elsewhere among the Greeks, as well 


continental as insular, we found that the 


syinpa- 
| thies manifested for them in the United States in 
the perilous struggle through which they had 
passed, and the substantial aid which had been 


sent to them, were well known and justly appre- 


ciated ; and much of the cordial reception we every 
where met with, was due to these circumstances. 

Supper was soon announced, and we accompa- 
nied the Archbishop to the refectory, where a 


most tempting refreshment awaited us. Ve took 


our seats with that dignitary, and with some of his 
clergy, and there were several serving brothers in 
clerical habits, who filled the offices of servants, 
Before we sat down, a short prayer was recited by 
the 


Turkish process of cooking, and their dishes also 


Archbishop. The Greeks have adopted the 


consist partly of mutton and partly of fowl, where 
the original material is so discuised, that it is diffi- 
cult to recognize it; but its taste is really exqui- 
site, drawing commendation from the nicest epi- 
cure. ‘There is, too, an abundance of the choicest 
vegetables and fruits. 

Sherbet was served, and the celebrated Cyprian 
wine, called Commandeira, which they said was 


thirty years old. This island has been renowned 
= 


. =! ' 
, ANG Molomon, 


rT’) ; . . } ° . . , 
he Archbishop soon entered, and we were in- the wise King of Israel—no bad judge by-the-by— 
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praises the vine of Cyprus, with a warmth which 
shows that the taste of its juice was yet upon his | 
lips. ‘lhe Greeks, with their usual inflation of 
style, call it a panacea, endowed with the property 
of rejuvenation. ‘The Archbishop was temperate 
in his habits, and did not drink wine, contenting 
himself with sherbet. Some of his guests, how-! 
ever, took a double share without difficulty; and 
left no doubt of their hearty acquiescence in the 
praises of this favorite cordial, for such truly is the 
old Commandeira. ‘The Prelate gave two toasts | 
in compliment to his visitors, one to the President 
of the United States, and the other to the Ameri- 
ean Democracy. And well they struck upon our 
ears, in this old hall of the convent of Nicosia! 
After supper we were conducted to our sleeping | 
apartments, where we found comfortable beds and | 
clean sheets. 

In the morning we gave notice of our arrival to 
the Governor, or Mutzelin, and asked at what hour 
he would receive us. He sent a prompt and po- 
lite answer, which was brought by two of his sub- 
ordinate officers, splendidly equipped, and armed 
with pistols, daggers, and batons. Placing them- 
selves at our head, they led us in grand proces- 
sion—a rare spectacle no doubt to the Nicosians— 
We found this an 
old mansion, built by the Venetians, presenting 


to the palace of the Governor. 


nothing in its architecture or distribution worth 
description, but constructed, like all the larger edi- 
fices, around a court-yard. As we crossed this 
paved enclosure, our Greek attendants intimated 
to us,in a whisper, that it was the place of the exe- 
crable tragedy where their countrymen had pe- 
rished. We could not mistake the expression of 
their piercing eyes. It said, as plainly as eyes 
could say, that a day of vengeance was ardently 
desired. ‘The stables form part of the palace, 
and some beautiful 
horses are always kept tied here by the leg, and 


and open upon this court-yard ; 
adorned with splendid caparisons. ‘This is a piece 
of magnifience in which the Kastern grandees are 
fond of indulging. 

We then entered the first large apartment, or ves- 
tibule, where we found a numerous crowd, com- 
posed of the suite and servants of the Governor, 
and of persons brought there by business. Passing | 
through this room without stopping, and then 
through several others, we were at length ushered 
into the presence of the important functionary, | 
upon whose nod depends the life or death of the | 
unfortunate subjects who now occupy the kingdom| 
of Venus. 

The first aspect of the apartment was rather im-| 
posing: not from its furniture, for this was only | 
the eternal divan, where rich Turks and Greeks 
spend so many of their hours, sleeping and waking; 
but from the display of arms, with which its walls| 


were hung. Such a profusion of pistols, and guns, 


A | 
and swords, and daggers, we had not seen in the 


_mixed feeling of dislike and contempt. 





[ Fesrvary, 


| Kast. The passion of the Turks for these rich in- 
I 


struments of destruction is well known. They 
are scattered through their houses with a barba- 
rous magnificence. But the armourial (not armo- 
rial) bump of the Cyprian ruler must have been 
prodigiously developed. He must have devoted 
years of care, and expended large treasures upon 
the acquisition of his collection. And truly it was 
a spectacle well worth inspection, and it was ar- 
ranged with excellent effect. 

Turning our eyes from this exhibition to the 


] 
representative ot royalty, we found him comforta- 


bly reclining upon his divan, smoking his pipe. 
| Ua! | I 


He barely saluted us by an almost imperceptible 


room. He 


nod of the head, as we entered the 
might have been fifty years of age, and his figure 
With the 


pride of his countrymen he nourished a black flow- 


and countenance were prepossessing. 
ing beard. ‘This is an appendage, which, though 
we do not admire, yet we can tolerate among a 


people who still retain many of the barbarous traits 


|which they brought with them from the plains of 


Central Asia to the banks of the Bosphorus. It is 
associated with our idea of a Mussulman, and is 
perhaps necessary to give full effect to his person 
and bearing. But the efforts of modern fashion to 
bring back the hair upon Christian chins, is to us 
one of the most disgusting and strangest freaks, by 
which the waywardness of change has distinguished 
itself. It is Gibbon, we believe, who somewhere 
says, there is little probability that a civilized peo 
ple, who have once renounced the custom of wear- 
ing beards, will ever resume it. But the acuteness 
of this shrewd observer failed him in this remark. 
He did not count enough upon foppery and folly. 
From the 
progress already made in the revival of hairy en- 


He was a better historian than prophet. 


velopes for the countenance, and the consequent 
destruction of much of its expression, he would be 
a bold writer, who would now renew the predic- 
tion of the historian of the Lower Empire. For 


ourselves, we confess that we never see the lip 


| disfigured by these protuberances, fit only to defile 


the drink which is brought to the mouth, without a 


And whe- 


ther upon the Boulevards of Paris, or the Broad- 


way of New-York, if we meet a young fop with 
more hair upon his face than brains in his head, 


turning up his nose, and twisting his whiskers, or 


mustaches, or wnperials, or favoris—or whatever 
other title the emptiness of fashion may have given 
them,—our mind is instantly carried back to the 
dirty, miserable streets of Jerusalem, where this 
operation may be seen in all the vigor of its native 


There we have many times passed the 


climate. I 


beggars, as wretched as hunger, nakedness and 


/hopelessness ean make them, extended under a 
| powerful Syrian sun, and curling and twisting their 


mustaches, with all the pride of an American or 


European dandy! So much for taste. But we 





must return from this digression to the covernmen- 
tal palace of Cyprus. 

Every Moslem functionary, civil or military, 
whom we have seen, through the whole extent of 
the Turkish empire, had worn a red Fez cap and 
a blue frock coat. Damascus presented the only 
exception to this remark, but its well known fanati- 


cism had But this 


man, with a taste we could not but admire, and 


preserved for it this immunity. 


with a courage which commanded our respect, had 
on the turban which his aneestors had worn since 
the days of Ishmael, a full red robe, and slippers, 


or babooshes. How he dared to risk the 


» bowstring, 
by thus neglecting his Imperial master’s orders in 
this point, considered so important at Constantino- 
ple, we know not. But his was no common dan- 
ger, for Mahmoud was equally obdurate and in- 
flexible. 

We had now passed through a large part of the 
Turkish empire, and had been introduced to many 
of the highest functionaries,—to the Capitan Pa- 
cha,to Mehemet Ali, to Ibrahim Pacha, and a host 
of governors, and of other officers, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical ; and we had everywhere been 


Mehemet Ali 


descended from his divan, as we entered his large 


received with marked attention. 
salon, and advanced half way down the apartment 
to 


our country, and gave us the post of honor at his 


+ 


meet us, from consideration, not to us, but to 


side. ‘The time had evidently passed by since the 
Moslem authorities, imitating their master, the Pa- 
dischah, cast their eyes upon the Christian stran- 
ger, and said, ** What does the slave want?” But 
the Cyprian Governor belonged to the old school 
of Turkish etiquette, and, no doubt, anticipated the 
pleasure of mortifying the “Infidel dogs.” But we 
had had too much experience of the Mahometan 
character 
superiority, and we well knew how to treat it; and 
besides, as one of our countrywomen is said to 
have remarked to the Pope, with some smartness 
indeed, but also with some truth, we were from a 
land where every person is his own sovereign, and 
we felt little disposition, in the corner of a remote 
island, to tolerate the childish vanity of this slave 
of the Grand Vizier, himself the slave of the Sul- 
tan. As we entered the room, we had 
our hats, which was our usual custom on similar 
occasions, as a mark of proper respect; but ob- 
serving the part which our new friend intended to 


play in this little comedy, we instantly took our 


resolution, and replacing our hats upon our heads, | 


the 


ceremony, seated ourselves by his side. 


we marched to divan; and without 
Our Ame- 
rican party followed the example, and very com- 
fortably ensconced themselves 
But 
They remained standing, and at a resp 


iend of the 
was his titke—one of the Greek primates, who are 


the cushions. 


in 
it was too much of an effort for the Greeks. 


etful dis- 


I) j 


tance, except the People,’ for such 
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to be disconcerted by any affectation of 


taken off 


further 
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always in attendance upon the Governor, and who 


had come to the monastery to escort us to the pa 


lace. He fell upon his knees before this redoubta- 
ble functionary, and preserving that humble atti- 


tude during the whole interview, he repeated in 


Greek to Mr. Pease, the remarks of the Governor, 
and our countryman interpreted them into English 


The Great Man, observing the turn which affairs 


had taken, accommodated himself to this change of 
circumstances, with more cood sense and cood hu 
ior than we could have expected, and relaxing his 


gravity, entered into conversation. 


He affected a good deal of state in his domestic 


they 


He had many servants, and 


establishment. 
were richly dressed. Pres ntly entered the never 
failing relie. for ‘Turkish taciturnity, tobacco and 
coffee; and the master was no less curious in his 
pipes thanin hisarms. He had a splendid collec- 


tion of amber mouth-pieces, and many of the bowls 


Du- 


eS were repe atedly ch tne d 


and stems were inlaid with precious stones. 


ring our visit, the pi 


} . 
i 


which is the very quintessence of ‘Turkish hospi- 
tality. ‘The coffee was served in small China 


cups, and these were placed in golden saucers. 
Then came the incense-bearers, with odoriferous 
gums, lighted in silver censers, which gave out a 
strong perfume, almost too strong for our olfactory 
to so severe a 


nerves, which were not disciplined 


trial. After this followed the sprinkling, we might 


almost say the aspersion, with rose-water, which 


was carried around, and thrown upon us with an 
unpleasant profusion. Handkerchiefs, richly em- 
broidered, were then present d to each guest; but 
it evidently was not their first tour of service ; and 
their employment did not excite that feeling of 
useless expense, sometimes almost painful, which 


is felt, when these costly articles receive for the 
first time, the impression of the fingers, after a 
meal @ /a Turque. 

Our host felt much interest in the condition and 
prospects of Mehemet Ali, and was evidently a 
partizan of the Egyptian Pacha. He 
Viceroy and his 
son Ibrahim, and the state of affairs in those por- 
Kast had lle 


became quite sociable before the visit was finished 


U. 


asked us 


many questions respecting the 


tions of the where we travelled 


and when we took leave, his gravity had softened 
into an appearance of confidence. At our request, 
he gave orders for our admission into the principal 
mosque, and sent one of his officers to accompany 
us there. 

This edifice was formerly the metropolitan church 
of the island, dedicated to St. Sophia, and in it 


the kings of Cyprus were crowned and buried 
Some half-efficed inscriptions in the marl 
still 


The edifice is in the style of the middle 


i@ JOOT 


indicate the last dwelling places of 


aves, a 
little change was necessary to convert it 


Mahometan place of wors! On the exterior 


Lip. 
towers have given place to two minarets, and in 
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the interior the sanctuary and all the monuments 
have been removed. ‘The followers of Mahomet 
are allowed no decoration in their mosques, and 
there was nothing to break the nakedness of the 
architecture but a niche in one of the walls, where 
a copy of the Koran was deposited, and the tribune 


or little pulpit, for the imaum or officiating priest. 


ry ° . 
[here is something, however, impressive in one of 


these old structures, thus despoiled of all its orna- | 


ments, and delivered to a false worship. Their 
very nakedness approaches sublimity. 

We strolled through the town to examine its fea- 
tures, and then visited the bazaars. ‘The streets 
are tolerably regular, and some of them are wide 
for an Kastern city. ‘To our surprise, we found 
them quite clean, a rare virtue in these regions. 
But they were sadly desolate, and the whole place 


presented unequivocal symptoms of rapid decay. 


Some of the Venetian edifices, and yet more of 


their ruins, remained, and attest the ancient mag- | 


nificence of their capital. But most of the houses 
are miserable huts, contrasting strangely with these 
evidences of its former splendor. We found the 
principal bazaar well supplied with provisions, and 
with the articles in general consumption among the 
Turks. We then visited the ramparts, and made 
the tour of a considerable part of the fortification. 
‘Their elevation gave us a favorable opportunity to 
complete our reconnoissance of the city, and of its 
environs. A near inspection confirmed the notion 
we had at first formed of the original extent and 
importance of these works. ‘Their circuit is about 
three miles, and they were surrounded by a broad 
moat, now dry, or converted into a marsh. We 
found many brass pieces upon the walls, bearing 


the winged lion of St. Mark, showing their Vene- 


tian origin. Historians say, that at the capture of 


this place two hundred and fifty cannon were taken 
by the Turks, many of which have rested upon the 
fortifications ever since that period. sut the go- 


vernment of Constantinople is not much given to 


reparation, and the defences of Nicosia exhibit the | 


same aspect they did on the day when the Ma- 


hometan army marched over them into the fallen | 


city, except the gradual dilapidation which time 
has occasioned. 


We looked over the town, and upon the sur- 


rounding country ; and our position, lending more | 


i 


effect to the view, presented us a more cheerful 


prospect than we had at first anticipated. Nicosia 


contains many gardens, which appear to be well | 


cultivated, and are planted with orange trees. The} 


palm tree, too, flourishes here, and its tall slim 


trunk, rising over the buildings, is a beautiful pic- 
turesque object, far more pleasant than the funereal 
eypress which it displaces, and which is so common 
at Constantinople, and in most other Turkish cities. 
The roofs of many buildings are covered with 


1 . . . ° 
earth, in which fruit trees and flowering plants 


] - 4 P os . ‘ , > ryt, 
take root, and overshadow these edaices. Chis 
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extent of foliage is broken here and there by the 
elegant kiosks. which belong to the rich inhabi- 
tants, and whose curious architecture is in happy 
unison with the general panorama. but the picture 
is liteless. ‘Turkish despotism presses upon Nico- 
sia, and this unhappy city is marching to that soli- 
tude, which too often follows the trace of Moslem 
conquest. 

‘The great plain in which the capital is situated 
was be fore us; but we have already sufficiently 
described its melancholy and sterile aspect. The 
spurs of Olympus approach the walls, and at a 
short distance the whole ridge rises in all its lofty 

] 


and rugged magnificence. In some of its clefts 


snow is always found, and a Greek village 1s ex- 
'empted from other tribute, upon the condition that 
it supplies the Governor with that refreshing arti- 
cle: but, with the true fiscal refinement of ‘Turk- 
ish rapacity, the treasury loses nothing by this ar- 
. 


I 


gement, the rest of the Island making up the 
quota, and the Governor thus receiving both his 
taxes and his snow. 

Upon a plateau, near the very summit of the 
range, they pointed out to us the remains of a 
chateau, erected by one of the last queens of 
Cyprus for a summer residence. It occupied in- 
deed a most aerial position, and commanded, it was 
‘said, a magnificent prospect. Near us, at the foot 
of the mountain, was the village of Cytherea, oc- 
cupying an agreeable position, and containing 
about two hundred houses. ‘They are all cottages, 
situated at a little distance from one another, and 
are surrounded with mulberry, citron, orange, and 
Olive trees, which have quite a forest-like appear- 
ance. ‘There are many springs, that issue from 


‘the neighboring hills, and which spread fertility 


over the fields, which are well cultivated. ‘This 


place is a favorite resort of the Cypriots, and is 


perhaps the most agreeable residence in the island. 
From all antiquity it has been renowned for its 
‘beautiful landscape. Especially dedicated to Ve- 
nus, its very name recals, even in our days, images 
of voluptuous pleasures. In his adventures of 
Telemachus, where the young hero is exposed to 
‘all the temptations incident to this licentious island, 
Fenelon depicts, in glowing colors, the natural 


beauties of Cytherea. But however agreeab! 


are its shade and water, it requires a strong effort 


of the imagination to discover, in the aspect of 


this poor Gree k villawe, the features of the ancient 
residence of the Cyprian goddess, so luxuriously 
| described by the poets of antiquity. 

' In the evening we took leave of our monastic 


if 


friends. and commenced our return to Larnica. 
We passed through a different part of the country, 
| but its general configuration and appearance were 
| very similar to those we had observed in the former 
| part of our excursion. We thought, however, 


that the fie Ids were somewnat better cultivated, 


and the villages more numerous and less wretched. 
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Aradippe particularly, at the distance of three! We ascended the hill where this favorite city 
hours travel from Nicosia, made a favorable im-)| formerly existed. It commands an extensive pre 


pression, from the comparatively comfortable con- pect, and when the country was cultivate d 


dition of itS Inhabitants. It contains about filty prosperous, the view must have been beautitul. 


i 
houses. and possesses the singular privilege of But lime has SW pt away, even to t] e foundation 
being the only place upon the island where hogs |every edifice. Not one stone rests upon another 
are suffered to be bred. We know not the cause! within the circuit of the walls. These. indeed 
of this exemption. Aradippe has also a church,|can be traced, and pieces of pottery, those inde 
dedicated to St. Luke; and upon his festival a fair | structible evidences of the existence and ruin of 
is held, to which large crowds resort. ithe early Greek towns, may be picked up; but the 

At nightfall we reached the village of Dale, and | most complete desolation rests upon the place. Itis 
were conducted to the house of the miller, a sub- | difficult to describe the emotion which the traveller 
stantial man, where we stayed, till morning. His|experiences, when standing upon the site of one 


h had run its race before 


habitation was a cottage of sun-dried brick, com- of these old cities, whic 
furtless enouch, according to our notions—for it | the records of authentic history,—constructed and 
possessed little in the interior but walls and floors. | destroyed before there were any written monu- 
By robbing the hen-roost after our arrival, and|ments to carry down the story of its fate. Even 
searching the garden, they spread us a tolerable |in the time of Pliny, Idalium had been—the beau 
supper of fowls and vegetables: and we carried tiful and touching expression of the Romans to in- 
to the table a good appetite, the best remedy of dicate past existence combined with present de- 
the traveller against any of the litt/e inconveniences | struction. After enumerating many other cities of 
to which the kitchen department may expose him. | Vyprus, that author adds, “fuere et ibi Cyneria, 
Our attendants at the table were two Greek priests, | Malium, Idalium.”—Plin., Lid. v. ¢. 31. 

called from the clerical mansion to officiate in this | The vicinity of Dale was rendered pleasant by 
humble employment, so different, in our estimation, | Some springs of water, always the cause of fertil- 
from their proper functions. It was a trait of life |ity in the East ; and there were trees in the gar- 
which revealed the true condition of the Greek|dens of the village, which lend it an agreeable 
priesthood. This class of society is in the lowest |aspect. It may be too, that its odoriferous plants 
state of poverty, laboring in the fields for their | give out the same fragrance which they did in the 


support. It is impossible, under these circumstan- | palmy days of the island, but none such saluted 
ces, that they can possess the necessary informa-|our nerves. if Virgil, in his beautiful picture 
|where he paints a rural scene, and Innocence 


tion for the instruction of their flocks, or that 
moral influence, which is its result, and which now | dwelling with Beauty, drew the local details from 
enters as an element into the institutions of all en- | this region, and not from his own imagination, the 


lishtened Christian countries. hese two priests | change in the elreumjacent country has not been 


had the aspect of extreme poverty, and, as far as|less than in the lost city 
we could judge, they were as ignorant as they “At Venus Ascani placidam per membra quictem 
were poor. It was a sad spectacle ; but they did Inigat, et fotum gremi dea tollit in altos 
not feel it so, and the few paras they gained they Idalire lucos, ubi mollis amaracus illum 
no doubt considered an ample compensation. Floribus, et dulci adspiranes complectitui umbra.” 
Our sleeping apartments were indeed none of| Early in the day we reached Larnica. Our 





the best, for our host could give us nothing but | ship had previously touched at Limasol, and 
the floor, with the exception of two planks, raised | after leaving Larnica, we run down the island 


upon stools, which were couches par excellence, | the west, keeping the coast full in view, and 


| 
, . | = : . 
and where the elders of our party sought repose. | sufficiently near to be able to form a general con 
- oS | 3 


As to beds and blankets, these were supplied by | ception of the physiognomy of the country. ‘The 


. ° } j . rats ay F ; ; aT 
our own cloaks. But we had too often passed the | result of our observations, and of the informatior 


~ 


night in the middle of the forest, with less peaceful we procured, we shall briefly state. 
appliances to boot, than this quiet cottage furnished, | There are two Limasols, the old and the new 
to be kept awake by the poverty of its resources. | The former, which oecupied the site of the ancient 

In the morning we arose, and issued forth with | city of Amathuntum, was destroyed by Richard 
much interest, to examine the environs, for we|Ceur de Lion, and is now a heap of ruins. The 


; Oe | a le 
knew we were upon classic ground. The village|new, which was erected in its vicinity by one of 


of Dale has indeed preserved the name, as its po- | the Lusignans, in the twelfth century, is now fol 


sition has preserved the site, of the ancient Ida-|lowing rapidly the fate of its two predecessors. 


1 e o : : 1 os 1 
lium. which was one of the four cities cons¢ erated | It iS a miserable piace, with a tole rable port, how- 


to Venus, as she herself declares in the tenth book | ever, and serves as an entrepot, whence the wine 


of the Aéneid: the principal production of this part of the island, 
Oe ee ee, ees. ey a eee ee Re Teme is sent to Larniea, and from thence exported to 
E.st Amathus, est celsa mihi Pap Ss atque Cythera ' h I 


idaliaque domus.”’ the Levant, and to Europe. 
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of the Cats, the western point of the island, and 


the sites of many towns whose names are record- 


ed in history, and whose ruins attest their former 


existence, but of whose annals little is known. 
and which are now desolate. Paphos, hows ver, 
now Daffa. was too renowned not to claim the 
tribute of a passing notice. ‘The aspect of the 


mountains in its rear was lofty and rugged, and 
the country appeared poor, with a whitish steril 
looking soil. Its port has become almost inacces- 
sible, being obstructed by a bar, and the anchorage 
is bad even for the vessels which can enter it. t 
possesses a castle of the middle ages, but we 
know not its means of defence, nor are they likely 
to be known, by any trial it is destined to endure. 
[t has a bishop too, but he is as poor as his flock ; 


t 


and that is poverty enough, even for the sternest 


advocate of OF iscopal abj 


uration of wealth. But 
here, too, the Moslem tax-gatherer finds something 
to tempt his rapacity, and Paphos has, or not long 
since had, its digdaban, its cadi, its aga, and its 
other officers, with barbarous epithets in the ‘Turk- 


ish civil hierarchy, who gathered something for 


4 
themselves, and something for their masters. 

It was in this part of the island, where were 
found various mineral productions ; among these a 
kind of erystallized quartz, highly esteemed in the 


Buffa diamonds ;” and the 


Levant, and called 
asbestos stone of a superior quality, known as the 
‘cotton stone,” the fibres of which are white, fine 
and flexible. It derives its name, Ameanthus, from 
the place in whose vicinity it is found. It is often 
mentioned by the ancients, and Pliny describes the 
process of its manufacture into cloth, but so erro- 
neously that no confidence can be placed in his 
information. He says, it was so common, that 
the Cypriots used it for sails for their vessels. It 
was certainly much esteemed, and wherever thi 
bodies of the dead were burned, this material was 
sought for the purpose of enclosing them, and thus 
preserving their ashes more pure. 

Asto the mines of gold, of copper, of iron, and 
of tin, which are described by Ptolemy, by Stra- 
bo, by Pliny, and by many other authors, as ex- 
isting in Cyprus, and by their products contributing 
toa part of its wealth, they have been not only 
abandoned long since, but their sites are unknown. 
We might almost doubttheir existence, were not the 
evidence of antiquity so strong upon the subject. 

Kor the sake of geographical accuracy, it may 
be well to state, that four sites have claimed the 
name of Paphos, two in ancient, and two in modern 
times, but all occupying the same region, succeed- 
ing each other, as some of the calamities to which 
the island has always been subject, have struck 
their predecessors in succession. Alas for the 
mutability of the things of this world! It would 
puzzle the Paphian goddess to trace the founda- 
tion of her own temple ; to tell where were the hun- 





dred alt: rs, which smok« | with the bloo lof animals 


sac fies 1 to he r worshil . and wi] h sent up the 
perfume of the richest odors of Arabia. 

B iore vD Idin vclie to th br n h of our t sk 
we aret ipted to ( e to our re ! > e ol 
the most distin shed umilies of ¢ | s, whose 
honors ai not indeed reeorded in the Herald 
College, but which a mn orated in the ¢ 
prian ant ils ‘They trace their descent from th 
earliest times, even from the perl Ml of th Rom 
domination. It is well known that Cyprus has 
alwavs heen, more or le ss. inf sted with venomous 
snakes, whose bite is fatal. Among these, the 
most dreaded is the asp, an | popular eredulity has 
given faith to the pretensions of charlatans, who 


affect to cure the patient by various tricks and in 


But this Esculamian family pOSsS¢ ssed 


oe +« 
cantations. | 


a hereditary virtue, and did not depend for its re 

nown upon any superstitious practices. ‘Their 
name was Ophiogenes, and their power over th 
serpent tribe was so great, that these would caress 
and lick them like little dogs, without doing any 


injury. ‘The cure was operated by the simple 


touch of a member of the family, and was infalli- 
1] 


ble. Exagon, who was ambassador from Cyprus 


to Rome, and who claimed this descent, gave an 


ir ‘efragibl proof of confidence in his power. He 


placed himself naked in the presence of the con- 


suls, in a large barrel, filled with serpents. ‘To the 


Tr n ’ . a 1) ar “antilo lA 
great astonishment of the Romans, the reptiles did 


1 | 


him no injury, but caressed him, and exhibited 


marks of pleasure in his company. An oid histo 
rian thus writes: “I do not know if any of this 
family remain, or if some other has inherited its 
virtue, but I do know that in 1701, there was a 
man at Famagosta, who, by pronouncing some 
words quite low, cured the bite of asps, serpents 
very venemous, and very common in that is- 
land.” 

As late as 1831, not only was public confidence 
not weakened in this curative power, but the inci- 
dents of the process are grav¢ ly given by Messrs. 
Michaud, of the French Academy, and Poujoulat, 
two French authors, who have jointly written a 
book of travels in the East. After recounting 
that a man who was bitten by an asp, sent an ex- 
press to the favored mortal who had the power to 
heal, and that the latter “* brought a class of water, 
in which he threw some dust, and presented it, 


pronouncing some unknown words, and saying, 
j } | | 
‘return tothe sick pers 


mm, you will find him cured,’ ”’ 
thev add. that in effect, “the sick man on the return 


of the express, was found standing, and felt no 


more pain.” Then follow some remarks upon hu- 
man incredulity, and upon “that ignorance which 
does not believe any thing,” through which it is 
easy to perceive that the learned authors were dis- 
posed to give faith to the exhibitions of this he- 


reditary curetive power, in the island of Cy- 


prus. 
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Now, though we firmly think with Hamlet, that | 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 


| nan are dre am’d ot in your philosophy,” 


and have long since abandoned the proud principle 
of believing nothing we do not understand, yet 
upon this occasion our travelling predecessors in 
the the make rather large de- 
mands upon our stock of credulity, and we have 


witnessed too many clever tricks among our own 


recions of East 


Indians, not to invoke the testimony of our reason. | 


when reading the narratives of similar efforts 


among the mountebanks of Cyprus. But we will 


not forestall the judgment of our readers upon this | 


shall content 
with repeating after the Minstrel, 


important subject, and ourselves 


bye 


truth 
[ say the tale as ’twas said to me.” 


‘T cannot tell how the may 
We have already passed the bounds of our own 


judgment, and probably of the reader’s patience, in 


the unreasonable length to which this article is| 


extended, 
government, population, revenues, productions, nor 
commerce of Cyprus, nor upon many other sub- 
jects connected with the present condition of the 


inhabitants, and illustrative of the operation of 


Mahometan institutions over a subjugated coun- 
try. In another number we shall give the result 


of our observations upon these topics. 


t MOURN NOT AS I MOURNED. 


I mourn not as I mourn’d of yore, 
O’er ev’ry fair and fading thing, 

Ere youth’s bewitching dream was o’er— 
A dream 


Before [ knew that ev’ry flower 


of life’s perpetual Spring 


Bore in its bosom pale de cay, 
Or te 


lt that beauty’s fairy dower, 


Like Summer blooms, must fa 
I mourn not as I mourn’d at first, 
Ere 


When hope was like a glorious burst 


life had left me but the lees ; 
Of sunshine on the Summer seas! 

I mourn not as I mourn’d for them— 
The roses of delicious May, 

When first they wither’d on the stem, 
Beneath the finger of decay! 

I mourn not. Spring will bring them back, 
As stars to yonder midnight sky, 

Remembering still their burning track, 

When glowing day has flitted by; , 

I mourn not as above an urn, 
O’er which pale Love his vigil keeps— 

With Spring, the flowers will all return : 
1 know that Nature only sleeps! 


3ut | have mourn’d for many a thing 
[ fear’d that Time would ne’er restore ; 
And thought not of the coming Spring, 


Nor of the vernal wreath she wore. 


Vor. VI[—-14 


I Mourn Not as I Mourned.— Wordsworth. 


And yet we have not touched upon the | 


105 
And thus it is we daily mourn 
For something Heaven has snatched away 
Forgetting there will soon be born 
A fairer and a brighter day! 
EGERIA. 


Clark’s Mills, Oluo, Nov. 1840. 


WORDSWORTH. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


In an intellectual history of our age, the bard of 
His 


name is so intimately associated with the poetical 


| Rydal Mount must occupy a prominent place. 


| criticism of the period, that, even if his productions 


are hereafter neglected, he cannot wholly escape 


consideration. ° The mere facts of his life will 
preserve hismemory. It will not be forgotten that 
lone among the men of acknowledged genius in 


| England, during a period of great political excite 


ment, and when society accorded to literary suc- 


cess the highest honors, should voluntarily remain 
secluded amid the mountains, the uncompromising 
advocate of a theory, from time to time sending 
forth his effusions, as uncolored by the poetic tast 


lt 


nanny 


of the time, as statues from an isolated quarry. 


has been the fortune of Wordsworth, like 


| 
J 


original chara¢ters, to be almost wholly regarded 


| from the two extremes of prejudice and admiration. 
|The eclectic spirit, which is so appropriate to th 
icriticism of Art, has seldom swayed his commen- 
‘tators. It has scarcely been admitted, that his 
works may please to a certain extent, and in par- 


ticular traits, and in other respects prove wholly 


uncongenial. Whoever recognizes his beautix 


‘held responsible for his system; and those who 


have clearly stated his defects, have been unfairls 


ranked with the insensible and unreasonable 


re- 
; 

viewers who so fiercely assailed him at the outset 
of his career. There is a medium ground, from 


which we can survey the subject to more advan- 


tage. From this point of observation, it is easy to 
| perceive that there is reason on both sides of the 
question. It was natural and just that the lovers 
|of poetry, reared in the school of Shakspeare, 
should be repelled at the outset by a new minstrel, 
like be- 


whose prelude was an argument. It was 


ing detained at the door of a cathedral by a dull 
\cicerone, who, before granting admittance, must 
|needs deliver a long homily on the grandeur of 
‘the interior, and explain away its deficiencies. 
“if the 
building is truly grand, its sublimity needs no ex- 


“ Let us enter,” we impatiently exclaim: 


positor; if it is otherwise, no reasoning will ren- 


der it impressive.” The idea of adopting for po- 
|etical objects “the real language of men, when in 
|a state of vivid sensation,” was indeed, as Cole- 
| ridge observes, never strictly attempted ; but there 


was something so deliberate, and even cold, in 
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Wordsworth’s first appeal, that we cannot wonder | 
it was unattractive. Byron and Burns needed no| 
introduction. The earnestness of their manner 
Their principles and| 
W ho- 
ever is even superficially acquainted with human | 


nature, must have prophecied a doubtful reception | 


secured instant attention. 
purposes were matters of after-thought. 


to a bard, who begins by calmly stating his reasons 


for considering prose and verse identical, his wish 
to inculeate certain truths which he deemed neg- | 
lected, and the several considerations which induced | 
him to adopt rhyme for the purpose. Nor is this| 
feeling wholly unworthy of respect, even admitting, | 
with Wordsworth, that mere popularity is no evi-| 
| 


dence of the genuineness of poetry. Minds of po-| 
etical sensibility are accustomed to regard the true | 
poet as so far inspired by his experience, as to 
write from a spontaneous enthusiasm. ‘They re- 
gard verse as his natural element—the most con- 


genial form of expression. ‘They imagine he} 


can scarcely account wholly to himself, far less to | 
others, for his diction and imagery,—any farther | 
than they are the result of emotion too intense and 
absorbing to admit of any conscious or reflective | 
process. Even if “ poetry takes its origin from| 
emotion recollected in tranquillity,” it must be of 
that earnest and tender kind, which is only oe ra | 
sionally experienced. ‘Trust, therefore, was not 
readily accorded a writer who scarcely seemed | 
enamored of his Art, and presented a theory in| 
prose to win the judgment, instead of first taking | 
captive the heart by the music of his lyre. Nor is) 
this the only just cause of Wordsworth’s early | 
He has not only written | 


too much from pure reflection, but the quantity of| 


want of appreciation. 


his verse is wholly out of proportion to its quality. | 
He has too often written for the mere sake of wri- | 
ting. ‘lhe mine he opened may be inexhaustible, | 
but to him it is not given to bring to light all its| 
treasures. His characteristics are not universal. 
His power is not unlimited. On the contrary, his 
points of peculiar excellence, though rare, are 
comparatively few. He has endeavored to extend | 
his range beyond its natural bounds. In a word, 
he has written too much, and too indiscriminately. | 
It is to be feared that habit has made the work of| 
versifying necessary, and he has too often resorted | 
to it merely as an occupation. Poetry is too sa-| 
cred to be thus mechanically pursued. The true | 
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mind only a formal interest. It sometimes seems 
as if he had taken up the business of a bard, and 
felt bound to fulfil its functions. His political 


opinions, his historical reading, almost every event 


_of personal experience, must be chronicled, in the 


form of a sonnet or blank verse. The language 
may be chaste, the sentiment unexceptionable, the 
moral excellent, and yet there may be no poetry, 
and perhaps the idea has been often better ex- 
pressed in prose. Even the admirers of Words- 
worth are compelled, therefore, to acknowledge, 
that with all his unrivalled excellencies, he has writ- 
ten too many 
“ Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly slow.” 

Occasional felicities of style do not atone for such 
frequent desecration of the muse. We could for- 
give them in a less-gifted minstrel ; but with one of 
W ordsworth’s genius it is more difficult to compro- 
mise. ‘The number of his indifferent attempts 
shade the splendor of his real merit. ‘The poems 
protected by his fame, which are uninspired by his 
genius, have done much to blind a large class of 
readers to his intrinsic worth. Another circum- 
stance has contributed to the same result. His 
redeeming graces often, from excess, become blem- 
ishes. In avoiding the tinsel of a meretricious 
style, he sometimes degenerates into positive home- 
liness. In rejecting profuse ornament, he often 
presents his conceptions in so bald a manner as to 
prove utterly unattractive. His simplicity is not 
infrequently childish; his calmness stagnation, his 
pathos puerility. And these impressions, in some 
instances, have been allowed to outweigh those 
which his more genuine qualities inspire. For 
when we reverse the picture, Wordsworth presents 


claims to grateful admiration, second to no poet of 


the age; and no susceptible and observing mind 
can study his writings without yielding him at least 
this cordial acknowledgment. It is not easy to 
estimate the happy influence Wordsworth has ex- 
erted upon poetical taste and practice, by the ex- 
ample he has given of a more simple and artless 
style. Like the sculptors who lead their pupils 
back to the anatomy of the human frame, and the 
painters who introduced the practice of drawing 
from the human figure, Wordsworth opposed to the 
artificial and declamatory, the clear and natural in 
diction. He exhibited, as it were, a new source 


bard seizes only genial periods, and inciting themes. | of the elements of expression. He endeavored, 
He consecrates only his better moments to “the| and with singular success, to revive a taste for less 
divinest of arts.” He feels that there is a corres-| exciting poetry. He boldly tried the experiment 
pondence between certain subjects and his indi- | of introducing plain viands, at a banquet garnished 
vidual genius, and to these he conscientiously de-| with all the art of gastronomy. He offered to 
votes his powers. Wordsworth seems to have | substitute crystal water for ruddy wine, and invited 
acted on a different principle. It is obvious to a| those accustomed only to “a.sound of revelry by 
discerning reader that his muse is frequently whip- | night,” to go forth and breathe the air ot moun- 
ped into service. 


He is too often content to indite| tains, and gaze into the mirror of peaceful lakes. 
a series of common-place thoughts, and memorial-| He aimed to persuade men that they could be 
ize topics which have apparently awakened in his'‘‘mored by gentler excitements” than those of 





a 
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luxury and violence. He essayed to calm their|phere. His interest in the universe has been 
beating hearts, to cool their fevered blood, to lead | justly called personal. It is not the passion of a 
them gently back to the fountains that “ go softly.” | lover in the dawn of his bliss, nor the unexpected 
He bade them repose their throbbing brows upon) delight of a metropolitan, to whose sense rural 
the lap of Nature. He quietly advocated the| beauty is arrayed in the charms of novelty ; but 
peace of rural solitude, the pleasure of evening rather the settled, 
walks among the hills, as more salutary than more /|a friend: 
ostentatious amusements. ‘I'he lesson was suited | “Theush chednt loan. 

to the period. It came forth from the retirement | These forms of beauty have not been to me 
of Nature as quietly as a zephyr; but it was not | As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 


lost in the hum of the world. Insensibly it min-| But oft in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 


familiar, and deep attachment ol 


gled with the noisy strife, and subdued it to a 
sweeter murmur. It fell upon the heart of youth, 
and its passions grew calmer. It imparted a more 
harmonious tone to the meditations of the poet. 


In hours of weariness sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration.” 


It tempered the aspect of life to many an eager) |The life, both inward and outward, of Wordsworth, 


spirit, and gradually weaned the thoughtful from | is most intimately associated with lakes and moun- 
the encroachments of false taste and conven-| tains. 


tional habits. 


Amid them he was born, and to them has 
To a commercial people it portray-|he ever looked for the necessary aliment of his 


tives 
ed the attractiveness of tranquillity. Before an!peing, Nor are his feelings on the subject merely 
unhealthy and flashy literature, it set up a standard | passive or negative. 


of truthfulness and simplicity. In an age of me- 
chanical triumph, it celebrated the majestic re- 
sources of the universe. 


He has areason for the faith 
‘that is in him. To the influences of Nature he 
|brings a philosophic imagination. No transient 
| pleasure, no casual agency, does he ascribe to the 
outward world. In his view, its functions in rela- 
What though its | ‘tion to man are far more penetrating and efficient 
tones were sometimes monotonous !—they were | than has ever been acknowledged. Human educa- 
hopeful and serene. to listen exclusively, might) tion he deems a process for which the Creator has 


| 
ayers ) > > > . s 
indeed prove wearisome; but in some placid mo- |made adequate provision in this “ goodly frame’ 
ents those 2choes ( 
nts those mild echoes could not but bring good | lof earth and sea and sky. 


st In the turmoil of cities, they refreshed 
from contrast; among the green fields, they in- 
clined the mind to recognize blessings to which it 


To this calm voice from the mountains, none | 
could listen without advantage. 


‘‘ He had small need of books ; for many a Tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung ; 





And many a legend people the dark woods, 
is often insensible. ‘There were ministers to the | Nourish’d Imagination in her growth, 
passions, and apostles of le: irning, sufficient for the And gave the Mind that apprehensive power, 


exigencies of the times. Such an age could well | By which it is made quick to recognize 
The moral s ‘ aptitude of things.” 
suffer one preacher of the simple, the natural and | ah moral — and - ude of . ing ; 
the true; one advocate of a wisdom not born of | “One 7 Ise f | 
¥ . ° | . ne impu se Irom 4 vernal Woor 
books, of : asure ii ee 
rks, of a pleasure not obtainable from society, of | May teach you more of man, 
a satisfaction underived from outward activity. | Of moral evil and of good, 


And such a prophet proved William Wordsworth. | Than all the sages can.” 


sensibility J « a eharacterictic of ste | P : , ' . . 
Sensibility to Nature is characteristic of poets| Accordingly, both in details and combination, Na- 
in general. Wordsworth’s feelings in this regard | ture has been the object of his long and earnest 


have the character of affection. He does not | study. To illustrate her unobserved and silent 
break out into ardent apostrophes like that of By- | 


'ministry to the heart, has been his favorite pursuit. 
ron addressed to the Ocean, or Coleridge’s Hymn| From his poems might be gleaned a compendium 
at Chamouni; but his verse breathes a constant | 9f mountain influences. Even the animal world 
and serene devotion to all the charms of natural is viewed in the same light: In the much-ridiculed 
scenery—from the mountain-range that bounds the | peter Be ll, Susan, and the White-Doe of Ryl- 
horizon, to the daisy beside his path : stone, we have striking instances. ‘T’o present the 
| affecting points of its relation to mankind has been 
one of the most daring and successful experiments 


‘If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to thee I turn, 
] drink, out of an humbler urn, 


A lowlier pleasure ; ‘ | of his muse : 
The homely syr..pathy, that heeds | “One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
I'he common life our nature breeds, Taught both by what she shows and what conceals, 
A wisdom, fitted to the needs | Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 

Of hearts at leisure.” With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


He does not seem so much to resort to the quiet |It is the common and universal in Nature that he 
scenes of the country for occasional recreation, as lov es to celebrate. The rare and startling seldom 


to live and breathe only in their tranquil atmos- ‘find a place in his verse. That calm, soothing, 
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habitual language, addressed to the mind by the| poetry, who imbibes its spirit, can scarcely look 
common air and sky, the ordinary verdure, the field-| upon the young with indifference. ‘The parent 
flower. and the sunset, is the almost invariable} must thence derive a new sense of the sacredness 
theme of his song. And herein have his labors} of children, and learn to reverence their innocence, 


proved chiefly valuable. They have tended to | to leave unmarred their tender traits, and to yield 


make us more reverent listeners to the daily voices | them tore confidently to the influences of Nature. 
of earth, to make us realize the goodness of our | In his true and feeling chronicles of the ‘ heaven” 
common heritage, and partake, with a more con- | that “lies about us in our infancy,’”’ Wordsworth 
scious and grateful sensibility, of the beautiful} has uttered a silent but most eloquent reproach 
around us. Jn the same spirit has Wordsworth | upon all the absurdities and sacrilegious abuses of 


looked upon human life and history. ‘To lay bare | modern education. He has made known the truth, 


the native elements of character in its simplest | 
form, to assert the essential dignity of life in its | 
most rude and common manifestations, to vindicate 


the interest which belongs to human beings, sim- 


ply as such, have been the darling objects of his 


‘ 


thoughts. Instead of Corsairs and Laras, peerless 
ladies and perfect knights, he loved to depict 


‘A creature not too bright or good, 


, ‘ , } 
lor human nature’s daily food, ] 





lor transient sorrow’s simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 
A waggouer, abeggar, a potter, a pedler, are the cha- 
racters of whose feelings and experience he sings. 
‘The operation of industry, bereavement, temptation, | 
remorse and local influence, upon these children of 
humble toil, have furnished problems which he has 
delighted to solve. And who shall say that in so 





doing, he has not been of signal service to his 
; ‘ J | 
kind? Who shall say that through such portraits a | 
wider and truer sympathy, a more vivid sense of | 
. 

um: ‘otherhood, a re just self-respect, has | : 
human brotherhood, a more just self-respect, ha | Ok Wn hiactnil sitliaiaie 
not been extensively awakened? Have not ou 


eyes been thus opened to the better aspects of 1 
norance and poverty? Have we not thus been 
made to feel the true claims of man? Allured by 
the gentle monitions from Rydal Mount, do we 
not now look upon our race in a more meek and 
susceptible mood, and pass the lowliest being be- 
side the highway with more of that new sentiment 
of respect and hope which was heralded by the 
star of Bethlehem? Can we not more sincerely 
exclaim withthe hero of Sartor Resartus: ** Poor, 
wandering, wayward man! Art thou not tried, 
beaten with many stripes, even aslam! L[ver, 
whether thou wear the royal mantle or the beg- 
gar’s gaberdine, art thou not so weary, so heavy 
laden? QO! my brother, my brother! why cannot 
I shelter thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears 
from thine eyes ” 

In accordance with this hnmane philosophy, 
Childhood is contemplated by Wordsworth. ‘The 
spirit of the Saviour’s sympathy with this beautiful 
era of life,seems to possess his muse. Its uncon- 
sciousness, its ignorance of death, its trust, hope 
and peace,.its teachings, and promise he has por- 
trayed with rare sympathy.. Witness, “We are 
Seven,” the “ Pet Lamb,” and especially the Ode, 


which is perhaps the finest and most characteristic 


of Wordsworth’s compositions. A reader of his’ 


that children have their lesson to convey as well 


as receive ; 


‘“©Q dearest, de arest boy, my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 


Of what from thee I learn.” 


He has made more evident the awful chasm be- 
tween the repose and hopefulness of happy child- 
hood, and the cynical distrust of worldly age. He 
thus indirectly but forcibly appeals to men for a 
more guarded preservation of the early dew of ex- 
istence, so recklessly lavished upon the desert of 


ambition : 


_______ Those first affections, 





Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day ; 
Are yeta master-light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, che rish, and have power to ma 


Our noisy years seem moments In the bein 


| H{fe has exemplified that the worst evil of life i 
}rather acquired than inherited, and vindicated thi 
| beneficent designs of the Creator, by exhibitin 
| humanity when fresh from his hand. This is 

|high moral service. Upon many of those who 
have become familiar with Wordsworth in youth, 


| 


isuch impressions must have been permanent and 


| invaluable, sreatly influencing their observation of 


| unpledged sympathies. It is with the eye of a 
| meditative poet that Wordsworth surveys life and 
| nature. And thus inspired, a new elevation is im- 
| parted to *‘ ordinary moral sensations,” and it is 


interest tothe song. Hence it is absolutely neces- 


life and nature, and touching “ to finer issues” their 


the sentiment rather than the subject which gives 


isary that the reader should sympathize with the 
\feelings of the poct, to enjoy or understand him. 
He appeals to that contemplative spirit which does 
'not belong to all, and visits even its votaries but 
| odcasionally - to “a sadness that has its seat in the 
| depths of reason; he professes to “ follow the 
fluxes and refluxes of the mind when agitated by 


| 
inn great and simple affections of our nature.” 
|'l’o enter into purposes like these, there must exist 


a delicate sympathy with human nature, a reflec- 
| tive habit, a mingling of reason and fancy, an im- 


agination active but not impassioned. ‘The frame 
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, 


P 1 ® oy} . ] ! 
of mind which he labors to induce, and in which 


he must be 


“That sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tri! to ¢ , of 
TI art Juxuriates with indifl 


ferent things, 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and 


ute ase ; and ts joy 


secure, 
» | 
@ fie 
stones, 


And on the vacant air ;” 


* ¥ * x * 


} 


Ay 


‘é 


—. that serene and blessed moo 
In which the ly lead us on, 


aliections gen 


ntil the breath of this corp veal frame, 


" l 1} 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost susp¢ nded, we are laid asleep 


[In body, and become a living soul. 


While, with an eye made quiet by the power 


Ot harmony, and the deep power of JOY, 
We see into the life of tl ings.” 


This calm and holy musing, this deep and inti- 


mate communion with Nature, this spirit of peace, | to Virginians, and indeed to the people of our country 


should sometimes visit us. ‘There are periods 
when passionate poetry wearies, and a lively mea- 
sure is discordant. ‘here are times when we are 
calmed and softened, and it is a luxury to pause 
and forget the promptings of desire and the cares 
of life: when it is a relief to leave the crowd and 
wander into solitude ; when, faint and disappointed, 
we seek, like tired children, the neglected bosom of 
Nature, and in the serenity of her maternal smile, 
find rest and solace. Such moments redeem exist- 
ence from its monotony, and refresh the human 

the Then it 
is that the bard of Rydal Mount is like a brother, 
1 that 


heart with dew from urns of Peace. 


and we deeply fee it is good for us to have 


known him. 


NEW-YEAR WISHES. 


Sweet friends! be still, those joyous wishes cease, 


Why mock me thus with idle words of bliss ? 
Can the new year bring back departed peac« 

Can it restore the treasures that I miss’? 
Can it revive the blessings | have we pt /— 

Th hoy es that blossom’d to decline and die? 
The crush’d ambition that so long has sle pt? 

The wild illusions of the days gone by? 
Can it erase the records of the past, 

And take trom memory the trace ol tears 4 
Can it remove the disa intments cast 

O’er all the visions of those vanished years ? 
Will it renew the friendships that have fled? 

Bid f Love his moon-lit pinions wave ? 
Will it recall the young, the lost, the dead, 

From their coid s!lumbers in the deep, dark grave? 
Can it command the conflict an lthe sfrifs 

Ot early confiden uvain to swell ! 
Will it restore the rapture to my ile, 

And still the trembling echo of N« f 
O! could ye calm the weariness of gloom, 

And t mpt lorgotien lreams ag to flow 
Recall the loved, the } ig, irom the 1 

Kestore to youln 1s fervor and its “ 


read, is 
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Then might | feel the enthusiastic t 
Of bounding ecstasy that t the | Ss 
Then might this loneliness of he t be still, 
And joys return, that flitted by so fast! 
t since this cannot be, my trie ds! your kindness is in 
vain— 
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fallen star of hope ascend to 
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sEA ITS PRESERVATION 


RicHMOND, January 13, 184] 


Mr. T. W. Wuire, 


lat 


nay lV ey elep 3 r 
rally, as the early annals of Virginia constitut 


ti 


history. he MS. is at vour service if you think it will | 


acce ptable to the reads 


DEAR 


er 


SIR 


1 to excite public attention to a subject of muct 


int, and, | regret to add, a neglecte d 


? ey 


Editor oft the Nouthern Lite 


y Me 


Tt , 
I'he enclosed communication is we caicu 


1 interest 


er 


an LIMpor 
portion of 


American 
¢ 


rs of your valuable al. Can 


periodic 


you suggest no means, my dear sir, by which the records 
and traditions of this “ ancient commonwealth,” which 
time has spared, either on this or the other side of the At 


| 
| 
| 


lay 


torical and Philosophical § 


itic, 


can be 


Ver 


? What has become of the 


99 


preserved 
Society of Virginia 
y respectfully yours, 

Tuomas W. GILMER 


[To he inquiries of our re specte d and distinguished cor- 
respondent, we answer that we duly appreciate with him 
th importance of some effective plan for ectin and | e- 
serv rthe memorials of our State history elore the marcel 

of time shall have consigned them to } With re 
leard to the “ Historical and Ph Sophical Society we 
| regret to understand from a source « tied to ere that 
lif it be not ac illy extinct, it 1s at le | 1 te ol s 
| pended animation. There wert pl iy S we «ct ts in 
| the organization of that society whic ed to it remature 
| failure ; but whatever those defects were, one thu S cel 
| tain, that such an association cannot exist , unlessas 
ficient number of its members are zea sly id perse 
veringly devoted to its success. It is 4 cutti reproach to 
| Virginia, tl it the rept ated efforts of some ~~ her sons to 
j stablish lite: uy a 1d scientific societies, have, forthe most 
| part, proved vortive. W hi re the s to be 1 l, 
| is the task OF | s yphical eriticism to te It may 
| be that the climate and education may ( id some in 
| fluenc n prod cing the result, on S poss e that t 
| | 
ist verior allurements of social enjoyme Ss, OF ( er 
lc irms ol pol tical tract ns and t } \ exerted 
la powerful iwency In creatin a distast i et and 
ly ytrusive le res of literat ( W I ( ( e¢ e, 
| w wish sincerely it were removed, and i more . 
1 ¢ Us an d Ww d mul Anci D 10n. | 
| Ed. Se Lit. Mess 
| City or JEFF! yw, Mi RI, ) 
| Novem 12th, 1840 ) 
H ea llene The nas Vi alker Gilmer 
| Grove W007 f Vi viiiid, 
| Sir: Du the war of the Re \ nd ae 
scape the Vani sm of a Chris Ihe 
| tive spirit w ed her slaves, d es, 
d rejoiced e co igratior ( $s, 10 da bru 

gral st es A larve 
. ’ 

OL historical iniormatlion, §& ariy « enensive 
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and ful] of detail, perished in the attack which was made on 


the City of Richmond A few isolated portions of her colo 
nial history, preserved the ar ves ol ie ( ine oO 
State. ese per ie pe era ! struction und Vir lla, whit 

started in thet ol ¢ re imid lars, travellers, and 
the print ng press, 1S content to Cal ‘ha lee e gieam Oi her 


early glories, trom the uncertain narratives ol tradition, the 


compilations of ignorance, and the probabilities of conjec- 
ture. Nearly one hundred years ago, the prolix Stith bit- 
terly complained, that there was no public spirit to cheer 
his zeal, or sustain his labors. Dispirited and chagrined, 
he closed his history with the dissolution of the Virginian 
Company. His book contained only a few more years of 


the history of the colony than did that of Captain John 
Smith; and it can only be considered as the filling in of a 
painting, the outline of which had been sketched by ano- 
ther and a more vigorous and accurate hand. Beverley’s 
history, which professed to bring the annals of Virginia 
down to the termination of the seventeenth century, is more 
of a geographical than a historical detail of the colony. It 
was written to correct the misrepresentations of Mr. Old- 
mixen, (of Dunciad. notoriety ;) and, though it be accurate 


. } - rir > > ant Be ot - 
in its topographical descriptions, it is alike brief and imper- 


fect. Yeteven these books are rare, and can only be found 


in the libraries of the curious and the antiquary; and the 


experiment, which was attempted at Richmond in 1819, of 


r¢ printing, in WS antique dre ss, Captain John Smith’s his- 


tory, realized the truth of old. Stith’s sarcastic criticism 
The only’ history of Virginia is Hening’s Statutes at 
Large—volumes full of rich and unworked ore; and the 
materials from which pages of the most intense interest 
might be elaborated. Yet Mr. Hening’s researches were 
confined to the jurisprudence of the country: and many of 
the laws which hie has pre serve d pre sent anom uli Ss and ab- 

} 

‘ 


surdities, vecause we are ignorant of the circumstances 


and the peculiar temper of society which called 


1 them into 
existence. As for Dr. Robertson’s brief account of Vir- 
ginia until 1688, it is a mere abridgement of Smith and 
Stith ; and to the period at which their narratives end, it is 
a faithful detail. But who is there now who places any 


faith in this accomplished writer’s lofty declamation and 
false panegyric, about the loyalty of Virginia to the per- 
ured Charles and his profligate son? 

The ancient charters of Virginia—many ordinances—re- 
solutions of the company—orders in council—and instrue- 
tions to governors, have been preserved by Stith and Hen- 
ing. The latter, animated by the passion of a true anti- 


quary, with an industry which never flagged, and a love of 


Ay 


truth which could not be corrupted, devoted years of labor 
to the painful drudgery of collecting and preserving the 
early laws enacted by the House of Burgesses: and it is 
deeply to be regretted, that the legislature, which employe d 
him in the duty of preserving and collating the laws, had 
not also authorized him to collect the scattered fragments 


of Virginian history. Occasionally, leaving the path of his 


province, he gives us many able historical dissertations ; 


and the future historian of Virginia, in collecting the mate- 


rials ol His work, must | 0k to the Statutes at Laree for the 
light which is to guide him through the imperfect and muti- 
lated records of his country 

It is to be fairly presumed, that many records connected 
with the first settlement of Virginia—her morals, population, 
religion, wars, trade, industry, 


lu nterprise, and the rise and 
1) Ls } 
establishment of he: political institutions, are preserved in 


the public offices of England, or may be found, in distinct 


portions, among the descendants of some of those families 
whose ancestors either resid 


} ; 7 
d in or visited Virginia. The 
; 


. ’ ’ ; ‘ 
learned and elegant history of the church of Virginia, by 


Dr. Hawkes, owes much of its 


’ } lie ’ ] 
tO his iiterary pil- 
, ~~" ’ , . 2 
grimage to England, and to the information which he could 


interest 


only have obtained in that country. Similar materials con- 





[Fepruary, 





nected with the political history of Virginia, might be readily 
found in England; and there car € » doubt but that any 
Oo empowe red vy t x t \ g ito visit t co 
ry ona iISiness ( t S ] re we l we received with 
courtesy, and every avenue oO! inior nation opened 

Until 1624, Smith and Stith might be considered as form- 





ing an account so accurate, that there would be hardly any 
necessity of 


several unsuccessful settlements of the colony; and many 


pushing our researches beyond that period. 





yundant materials are in existence descriptive of the 
a thrilling tale of heroism, devotion and suffering, may be 
gathered from the annals of Purchas, Hakluyte and Smith,— 
but a lamentable chasm from the year 1624 to the period of 
the American Revolution, presents itself to the st dent of 
Virginian history. From Mr. Hening’s compilations, we 


see nothing but an endless struggle between the House of 


Burgesses andthe Crown, on the subjects of tobacco, trade, 
and prerogative ; and though many of the statutes allude to 
Indian wars, and the extension of territory, we are forced 
to grope in the dark for the victories of the one, and the 
boundaries of the other. The questionable fact of the 
cruelty, fraud and rapine of Sir John Harvey, the governor, 
who succeeded Yardly, is concealed in doubt and uncer- 
tainty ; and the particulars of that noble rebellion, which 
prom] ted the colonists to seize and send hima prisoner to 
England in 1635, are enveloped in equal obscurity 

Though Charles restored Harvey to his station, without 
condescending to hear the remonstrances of the colonists, it 
was done more for the purpose of asserting his prere gative 
than to justify the acts of the governor—for, in a few years, 
he sent two other governors to Virginia, Sir Francis Wyatt 
and Sir William Berkeley; the latter of whom, with a few 
intervals of interruption, discharged the duties of this office 


from 1641 until after Bacon’s rebellion—a period of nearly 
forty years. 

During this administration a large portion of the colony 
was settled—trade increased—new counties formed—and, 
it its termination, the population had increased from a 
mere handful to more than sixty thousand inhabitants; 


while in 1671, according to Sir William Berkeley’s reply to 
the lords commissioners of the foreign plantations, there 


were of the militia eight thousand horsemen. 
} ‘ . 
Mr. Hening occasion: ie Bland MSS., 


which were purchased by Mr. Jefferson of the 





quotes trom ¢ 
i 
executor ol 


» >} ] } 2 + 
R. Blan 1_—and which it is presumed are now in existence. 


From these papers it appears that Sir William Berkeley 
entered into all the feelings and sympathies of the colonists, 
on the subje ct of their grievances and sufferings, and joined 


the House of Burgesses in its complaints and remonstran- 


ces to England. From these manifestoes of popular feel- 


ing, we occasionally catch a ray of political nistory : and 
from them the Virginian may deduce that firmness of pur- 
pose, that love of liberty, and that political independence 


of character, which, in a few years afterwards, dictated 
the capitulation to the commissioners of the commonwealth 


of Enzland, “declaring that this should be considered a 


it 


voluntary act—not forced or constrained bya conquest upon 
the country; and that the colonists should have and enjoy 
oul 

England ; and that Virginia should be free from all taxes, 


customs and impositions, and none sh yuld be imposed 
upon them, without the vonsent of the Grand Asse mbly ; and 
no forts or castles be erected, or garrisons maintained 
without their consent.” 

No governor ever enjoyed in a deeper degrce the affec- 
tion of a community than did Sir William Berkeley, until 


ne iorieited it Dy the stern and crue! retnbution whic! 


extended to the followers of Bacon. During his long ad 


ministration, the colony was engaged in various Indian 
wars; and in 1644 an act was passed, which, from the 


large public levy it was intended to create, proved that the 





' — é' 
. freedom and privileges as belong to the free bor u people of 


a 
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‘ 1. ’ 
war with the Pamunkeys and Chickahomineys, was well 
calculated to call forth all the energy and heroism of the 


col sts 


So serious was the alarm that a monthly fast 
was orcered—-and, in the language of the act of the House 
of Burgesses, it was declared that, ‘* whereas, the earnest 
prosecution of the present wars hath subjected this colony 
to an excessive expense,” every inhabitant ought equally to 
be engaged: and the exemption, which was allowed to the 
servants of each councillor, was accordingly withdrawn. 
The treaty which was ratified by the House of Burgesses 
in 1646, with Necotowanee, King of the Indians, shows 
that the savages had lost but little by the contests ; for, by 


the third article, the colonists only gained the land betweer 


the falls of York and James Rivers, downwards to Kenotan. 
Of these wars, and of the actors in them, we are grossly ig- 


norant. Tradition itself has lost the memory of the spirit- 


stirring legends of our fatherland. The darkness of the 
darkest age of literature broods over the antiquities of Vir- 


ginia; and there is not pride enough among her sous to 


stretch forth their hands to save one jewel from the moul- 


dering touch of Time. 


that most important period in English history, the Re- 
bex'on, and its operation on the colony of Virginia, we are 
not only ignorant, but we have imbibed the most corrupt 
and pernicious errors, from the misrepresentations of histo- 
rians. ‘The year after the capitulation of the colony to 
Cromwell’s forces, which seems to have been rather the 
formation of a republican government than a surrender to 
an enemy, the House of Burgesses, as the representatives 
of the people, assumed the provisional government of Vir- 
ginia; and, during the existence of the commonwealth of 
England, this body exercised every prerogative of sovereign- 
ty—declaring, ‘that they had, in themselves, the full power of 
the election and appointment of all officers in the country.” 

Religion was le{t to its proper support—-the opinions and 
discretion of the people. Laws, protecting the individual 
from executive oppression, were passed ; and the bold prin- 
ciple of legislative freedom was secured in the resolution of 
the House of Burgesses, which ordained “that they were 
not dissolvable by any power yet extant in Virginia but 
their own.” 

On the death of Cromwell, the House generally and unani- 
mously acknowledged Richard Cromwell as Lord Protector; 
and the Governor was requested to unite with the country 
in making an address to his Highness for confirmation of 
their present privileges : and on the resignation of Richard 
Cromwell, the House ‘‘declare that the supreme power of 
the government shall be resident in the Assembly.” The 
restoration of Charles IL., (May 29, 1660,) destroyed the 
bulwarks erected by freedom against the encroachments of 
monarchy, and more firmly fettered on the English peopl 


the yoke of tyranny. Flattery, servility and corruption, 


all conspired to hide the tale of resistance ; and the misera- 
ble cant, which made the perjured Charles a martyr, was ill 
1 to look with pride on the patriotism of a Hamp- 
n, the heroism of a Lilburne, or the firmness of a Brad 


shaw. 


prepare¢ 
de 
Virginia did not escape the impure sympathy—and 
even at this hour there are many of her sons who boast that 
they are the descendants of a race of cavaliers, who were 
the last to surrender, and the first to return to their alle- 
giance. We are anxious to believe that Virginia was re- 
creant to the holy cause of civil freedom: and that while 
England had gained, by the Major Charta of her rights, the 
warrant for the execution of a tyrant, one of the first princi- 
ples of liberty, her degenerate sons, in another quarter of 
he world, were hugging the chains of inglorious slavery ! 
Of the alarming and extensive conspiracy of the convicts 
hich threatened the existence of the colony, we 
have no records ; and of those Indian irruptions, which 
kept the country in a state of constant warfare, there 1s no 


thar infarms , the | 9 mhloe ff ctatutoe 
other inilormation than the preambles oi statutes. 


( on’s Ret ellion. 


Colonial History of Virginia. 11] 


It is not our purpose to make even a brief sketch of Ba- 
Fortunate ly, this pe riod of history 1s illu- 
minated by some records and memorials; yet the whole 
character, te ndency and desig ol this revolt, has, DY every 
historian, except the learned Bancroft, been strangely mis- 
understood. Bacon led the rebellion against the existing 
itherities, not from personal motives or selfish ambition, 
but from the laudable desire to emancipate his country from 
those oppressions, rapines and insults, which a cer tury al- 
terwards created the American Revolution A very mi- 
nute and circumstantial account of Bacon’s negotiations 
with Governor Berkeley, written by one T. M., the delegate 
from Stafford County at the time of the revolt, and addressed 
to Harley, Earl of Oxford, is preserved in the library of 
Congress—the copy being in the hand-writing of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. The code of laws, adopted while Bacon controlled 
the colony, evince every principle of free and enlightened 
legislation: but of the personal history of this basely slan- 


dered man we are shamefullv ignorant His victories, his 


military career, and even the manner of his death, are mat- 
ters more of conjecture than certainty—of tradition than of 
truth. 


cutting revolt; and the contest with Robert Bever! 


A cloud of doubt equally dark hangs over the plant- 
ey, the 
Clerk of the House of Burgesses, who refused to deliver to 
the royal commissioners the journals and papers of the 
House without its order;—while we possess very imperfect 


information of that long controversy, which was carried on 
between the colony and the mother government, on the 
subject of the grant made by Charles II. to Lords Arlington 


and Culpeper, and of the illegality of much of the taxation 
which was extended to Virginia in common with the other 
plantations. 

In the year 1712, an alarming and dangerous conspiracy 
was formed in Carolina, by the Ceree and Tuscarora tribes 
of Indians, which, for a short period, spread terror and dis- 
may through all the Southern colonies. Many volunteers 
from Virginia offered themselves to subdue those tribes; 
and of the army commanded by Col. Barnwell, which al- 
most extirpated the enemy, it is fair to presume, in the ab- 
sence of all historical detail, that the chivalry of Virginia 
constituted an efficient portion. About this period, the mas- 
sacre at Germanna, in Spottsylvania county, was perpe- 
trated by the Indians, and sternly revenged by the whites— 
an event now learned only from the weakest and most fee- 


ble of all traditions. We know nothing of the many wars 
at the foot of the South-West Mountains,—and even the 


names of many of the tribes of Indians, who inhabited the 
valley and mountains of Virginia, are now unknown. Who 
is there now in Virginia, who dwells with pride or. that spi- 


rit of heroism which prompted the colony to raise troops 
for the service of the mother country, and who distinguished 
themselves in the attack under Vernon on Porto Be! 
1739; and who cares to gather the perishing memorials of 
that gallant corps of volunteers, who, led by a Washington, 
rotted on the pestile ntial shores of Carthagena? 


It cannot be doubted but that in England every memorial 


connected with the early history ol Virginia might belo ind. 


Two copies of each colon! il law were always sent to that 


aa : 
country—one tothe Lord Chancellor, and the other to the 
Lord Commissioners for Trade and Foreign Plantations ; 
and it may be justly presumed, that all the declarations, 


remonstrances, and reports of the House of Burgesses 
were transmitted to the same personages. Deprived of a 


cess to England, the laborious and accurate Hening was 


forced to print many laws affecting the rights of real pro- 


e I 
perty by their titles alone: and he admits that could not 
find that most important of documents, t f ution of 
the House of Burgesses, which assigned at th the rea 
sons for assuming all the powers of government, in the year 
1659. 

Shortly after the settlement of the coluny, Capt. N. But 


ae 
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er, and many others, wrote and published as ints of \ And strong in virtue l hefitt ; 
rl ind it is highly | ybable that, in conjunct wil O" ume all preiudice, d ranged it on his side 
thes ( , enere ar; many MSS V ri st ( wi 

lil. 

would throw some nt « the morals, wars a itical . 
condition of the colony In L686, Ja iés 1] Oo | ned Al Lo sta — at th umpedim ? 
in a letter to the Governor, Lord Howard, of Effingham,| _. rhey find, who soar without the aid of friends 
that the members of the Assembly “spend their time in Che cunning artifice that circumvents.— 
frivolous debates.” That was a am se ving age. and | le Open threat the bold oppress yr sends: 
many of these ae bate S may bave veen printed in ki land. aga Out etal d mere Hoek Me iedhaie te 
But it is impossible for ua te conceive the amount or cha- UO} all her favored youths, no one more known to fame 
racter of the materials of history which a close and diligent IV. 
investigation might proauce ; nor can we form any accurat He knelt before e sire | s pride 
knowledge of the legends of the glorious land of Virginia, Sued tremblinely for that fair « ture’s hand 
from the shadowy outlines which conjecture, misrepresen- Thev answered him. she bore a name of pri 
tation and ignorance have thrown around it. And wealth and rank alone ! t that command 

It should be the duty of every Virginian to awaken public Their jibes and scoffs, and sneers he meekly 
attention to this subject. No public interest attaches itself! Gave ong long n t to grief. then left his native sho 


to the matter; and even now, in the 


ancestral homes o 


Virginia, many a priceless MS. is destroyed through igno- 
| 





rance, or suffered to moulder away from carelessness Yet ere he went, he saw her once aga 
Kive ry day adds more and more to tne oblivion whi ch 18 “peeci less she sate, trom y and BOP “4 art 
thickening around the antiquities of the stat The same No tear had she to cool her burning brain 
fate awaits such of the documents of her history as are pre- No sigh to ease her over-laboring heart 
served in the public offices of Mngland ; and if speedy mea- Sometimes her words grew wild, and her dark eye 
sures are not adopted to gain them from that country ina Would wear at times a light that mock’d an August sky 
short time, they must be irretrievably lost. New-York, Vi 
Georgia, and several of the states of the Union. have, with She seldom broke into the frenzied shout 
a commendable liberality, availed themselves of these foun- Of maniac laughter, nor bemoaned her fate 
tains of information. Shall Vin rinta, the mother of heroes, But sat. all patiently. the long day out. 
statesmen and patriots, linger in the race? And must her Her he od lndat on her band. her look ecdats 
youth be taught to look lor examples ol he roism and patriot- And all be neath the sunlight that ec isole d, 
ism in the annals of fickle Greece oy unprincipled Rome— Was a small lock of hair, hid in a ring of gold. 
forgetful that the history of their own land is full of every 
virtue which can dignify or elevate the human race? No! Vil. 
let us hope that there is a spirit amon her people which Then rued her sire his stern and barbarous part ; 
fondly cherishes every me morial of het vreatne : ind that He trie d to soothe her with the tenderest care 
the same feeling which prompted her legislature in 1819 to He bade her take her Harry to her heart, 
preserve her laws, will stimulate he: to collect the fading And till her dying hour enfold him there. 
materials of her thrilling and glorious history ! With that loved name, a burst of long-pen 

L hardly deem it necessary to make an apology for this Past o’er her feeble frame, and gave her heart relief 
letter. Although a citizen of another state, I am still a Vill. 
Virginian. The chord which bound me to the land of my Her reason came again; and tenderly 
birth, has been merely extended, not severed,—and in com- | She hung, all weeping, on her mother’s neck,— 
mon with all her sons, whom the untoward currents of life Who gently kiss’d the pearly drops away, 
have drifted away from her bosom, I am still, and ever shall And strove to reassure the drooping wret 
be, sensibly alive to every thing connected with the pros- And told her, were she osen to the throne 
perity or glory of Virginia. Of Ind. she still should « young Harry Brett her own 


Very respectfully, 


] have the honorto be 


’ "Twas all too late each day, upon hey cnet? 
Your obedient servant Tho } } } 
— rere he hectic flush gained on the native ros« 
‘ ; , 2 
W. G. MINor. At constant strife with thought, and grown too we 
To cope with pain, she sunk in death’s repos 
And I, her father’s friend, held the sad trust, 


T , wiiken wnat : , 
lo see this lovely girl laid in her parent dust. 


x. 
THE HEART-BROKEN: 


| That day I breathed to heaven a well-kept vow 


Never to cross young hearts in love, for toys 





A WARNING TO PARENTS, BY ARCHAUS OCCIDENTALIS. Me LS Gost Bad af ' asad ] . 
Like goid, bul let them quietiy endow 
1 Themselves with treasures of domestic joys. 


} Oh! ‘tis an awful thing, when parents break 


| +] « 
land gentle maid, 


po Metag = : ’ A match approved by Heaven, for filthy lucre’s sak« 
Whom stern and cruel parents cross’d in love; 
I saw her in her cradle, saw her laid 
In the cold earth, and many mourn above ; 
I saw her parents rue the stern command, 
Which broke the gentlest heart in.all our Eastern land. 


ine | MARRIAGE. 


She loved, from girlhood’s dawn, a poor young man, The holiest institution given 
Born of low lineage, and the heir of want To man is marriage, and our bliss 
Whose life in struggling with fierce ills began, From following the laws of Heaven, 
Who felt, but never cower’d beneath men. Staunt 1s all derived from this. 








LEONORA D’ESTE. 
BY MRS. E. J. 


EAMES. 


= 7" , 7 : 
lorquato Tasso was devotedly attached to t 


ie beautiful 


Leonora D’ Este, and she was far from being indifferent | 
to him; but influenced by the ambitious motives of her | 
brother, the Duke of Ferrara, she yielded a reluctant con- | 


sent to his confinement in the hospita 
St. Anne. After his death she fell into a profound melan- 
choly, from which she never recovered. 


ay 
al 


*T was an old place of Roman pride, 
Girt round with tall ancestral trees, 
With fretted roofs, and columns wide 
Adorn'd by architrave and frieze,— 

With mossy flowers and vines o’er-creeping, 

And the clear moonbeams all in silvery beauty sleeping. 
In that pal: 
Hung 
A single lamp pi re’d 
Gleaming 

Anda 

But shining 


Alon 


ace WaS an antique room, 


} 7 
with quaint tapestry wrought in gol 1, 
: 
the 


rarest mould, 


soiemn gio00mMm, 


on busts of 


glow to the costly mirrors lending, 
brightest on her, beneath its lustre bending. 


, rob’d as tor festa! hours, 


Sparkling with gems and pearls, she sate, 
Where the sweet breath of the myrtle flowers 
Stolk up, with the richly flavored date, 
Through the stained window—with the starlight flushing 


A poet’s magic book, o’er which warm tears were gushing. 
Strange o’er the ladye’s spirit hung 
The 
Which many a gond 
At night 
But ne’er had bard 
As that you: 


] | ] ” aw 
spell of each high glorious lay, 
] » } 
oer had sung 
o’er Naples’ lovely bay : 
such worshipper before 
iz radiant Princess—fairest Leonore 


Lower she bow’d o’er the page, while she read 


Ot ano 1d loving heart made void— 
vs y erg ey ad hied 
Of a wasted form that ‘mid chains had bled— 


Of a gifted and glorious mind destroy’d 


By the mocKxing scorn and heartless sSpurning 


Of her, whose image Was a light on his soul’s shrine ever 


burning ! 
Swift was the flushing and fading hue 
¥ Y + a | , » 2 .  ¢} +» " 4 
na ssaoer tue cheek oO: that re er lair, 
Deeper her eye in its anguish grew, 
As she clos’d the book—and yielding there 
To the stormy feelings that her bosom rent, 


Pour’d forth in words the spirit of her passionate lament 


} } 


look is on my soul—thy voice is in my ear; 


a . 
Tasso, thy 
] _ > she . tg } 
aing eioquence of thy earnest voice l near— 
Again I catch the ad 


in haughty state again, I pass thee proudly by! 


ring glance of thy soft, sad serious eye, 


Alas! it was my touch that snapt thy heart’s full flowing 


1 t} 


My t t that trampled thee in dust, 
| 


Tasso, my soul’s ador’d 


My lips sent forth the mandate that copsign’d thee to the 
chain ; 
*T was J brought ashes to thy lip—and madness on thy brain! 


And thou—though Europe’s courts and camps thy name 
have proudly rung 


And many a Troubadour, and Prince, and high born Dame 


have sung 
In hall and bower, and on the sea, thy spirit-songs divine, 
Yet vain thy glorious giftsto win this worthless heart of mine! 


{ 


g glory for my brow thou didst kneel to make 
thy fame, 
But for the gauds of pomp and pride, the honor of Este’s 
high name, 
I spurn’d thee, tho’ 1 lov'd thee well,—and now what is my 


? 


gain 


Voi. VII—15 


Leonora D Este.— Arabian Literature. 





l, or rather prison of | 


| 


| 


j 





Thy broken heart lies low—and J, hold life by a canker’d 
chain ! 
O! if to stir thy sleeping dust, regret anc ud power 
| If the anguish of a haunted soul could pierce thy grave 
this hour— 
If Love that earth bestows not twice could bring thee back 
again, 
Phat I might kneel and say “ forgive !’—but now ‘tis vain, 
all vain ! 
And now, away with ducal crown—with the gilded things 
of art, 
And this diamond zone—its clasp is cold around my aching 
heart 
| Now, henceforth, and forever more—I bind myself to dwell 
| With penitence and vigils lone: And thy Memory be my 
spell! 


Eame’s Place, Jan., 184) 


ARABIAN LITERATU 
PAPER FOURTH. 


THE MOALLAKAT 

That their genealogies might be preserved, and 
the rights of families be made known and transmit- 
ted ; that a just pride might be fostered, and a spirit 


of emulation excited, each tribe had its Panegyri- 





cal Meetings, in which the praises of their chiefs 
were recited, and their virtues rewarded by public 
demonstrations of respect. Besides these local as- 
semblies, the annual fair at Oecadh, which lasted 
thirty days, served the purposes of a general lite- 
rary convention of the tribes: in addition to the 
rich array of merchandize brought from every part 
of the country, it was signalized by the most bril- 
liant displays of poetry and eloquence. ‘The ora 
tors and poets of the several tribes addressed them- 
selves to the multitude in the most impassioned 
manner, setting forth the glory of their princes and 
tre 


benehicence 





heroes, and challenging others to } 


instances of valor, 


yroduces ym 
| their tribes equal 


| and hospitality. 


As the contests proceeded, the 
exciting nature of the subjects, and the stirring in- 
| fluence of the poetry, often transported the rival 


| tribes beyond bounds, until they appeale: 
: } 
lyre to 


1 from the 
It 


passions 


the sanguinary decision of the sabre. 

| was owing to this tendency to excite the 

| of a martial people, that these contests were forbid 

| den in aftertime by an express provision in the 
Koran. 

It was reckoned the highest distinction to bear 
| off the palm in these exercises; and the successful 
| productions were written in letters of gold. on fine 
| Egyptian papyrus, and hung upon the gate of the 
| Kaaba, in Mecca. Hence they are distinguished 
| by the name of Modahabat or Golden, and Moalla- 


kat or St 


i5 


eT 


per Of the many p 
| from time to time, adjudged worthy the gate of the 
| ; 

| temple, the majority, in the lapse of time, | 


Aa 


ided. yems that were, 


ke the 
| P 
| Sibylline leaves, have become 


“ Rapidis ludil 


ria ventis.”” 
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114 Arabian Literature. [ Feervary, 
Only seven have come down to us—productions of “A mingled air 

the following poets—arranged in chronological or- ['was sad by fits ; by starts ‘twas wild 

der: Amriolkaiffs, Taraffa, Antar, Zohair, Amru,| [pn general. these poems may be regarded as a 
Hareth and Lebeid. blending of the Idyl and the Ballad. ‘The pecu- 


‘These ancient inmates of the temple were very | Jiarities of the people insure to such productions a 
beautiful in the original; but, owing to the unwor-| more dignified character than can be given, with 
thiness of the translator, will, | fear, suffer the fate | fdelity to nature, to the pastoral scenes of other 
of the quadrangular stone of the Kaaba, which was | eoyntries—where the duties of tending flocks de- 
changed from white to black by the sins of the | yolye upon those distinguished rather for their 
faithful who kissed it. But when it is considered | rydeness and stupidity than for any other qualities. 
how different the genius of the Arabic language is! Ag jn Arabia the princes and vraleve of the people 
from that of the English, and how difficult it is to! peay alike the sceptre and the crook, we may ex- 


render the fine shades of meaning, of the copious pect more elevated sentiment and generous feeling ; 


primitives, and their graceful compounds, it is to} and as they furthermore dwell in places distin- 
be hoped that some indulgence will be shown to) ouished alike for their beauty and grandeur, we 
the want of genius which the translator may 4p- | find, in their pastoral poetry, the fidelity of Theo- 


pear to exhibit. |critus, without his rusticity—the tenderness of 
In order to form an estimate of the merits of the | Bion. with a proper mixture of fire—the fine scenic 
Moallakat, we must, in the first place, consider the portraitures and embellishments of Virgil, with 


subjects of the poems, and determine to what spe- |none of the philosophic jargon of the French pas- 
cies of writing they properly belong; for unless |toral, or fanciful conceits of the Italian. The 

— . ; i ee  ? eo a aa 7 Me . ‘ 
this be done we will have no standard by which to poem by Lebeid, in particular, is of the nature of 
measure their beauties or defects. Action, senti- the Idyl; the others, perhaps, have more of the pecu- 


} 


7 ( r ‘ 7 nott ° ¥ il > , rac. *.¢ — . 
ment, imagery, and graceful or forcible expres- | |iarities of the Ballad, without that wildness of su- 


sion, are only sO many Component parts of a good pernatural agency which is cené rally introduced. 
poem. It is only when they are all present f [he Ballad is of Arabic derivation. In the exten- 
+] > rcyT . . , | . ¥ mY ‘ ‘ oe I . . — e 
their due proportions, so blended as to form an har-| sion of their empire, the sons of the desert impressed 
; . , . ‘ Os ) »ollanra ie ) shite | - ° ° . . 
monious whole, that real excellence is exhibited. ‘upon Europe not only their institutions, but their 
7 » narfar hee aie ae eas 
In a wot l, the perfection of the composition con-| ental characteristics. 
S1StS in 1tS unity: | 
; — 
“ Servetur ad imum 
- -IOLKAIS 
Qualis ab incepto processerit et sibi constet ; AMRIOLKAITS. 
; : Before we extract any portions of the poem of 
and this unity, furthermore, depends upon the spe-| , . yy] age 
a F sa |this author, we will present a short outline of the 
cies of the composition : si ; pint ; 
|subject. ‘Travelling with some of lis companions, 
‘‘ Versibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult; ~ 1: 
; ay = Amriolkais comes to a place where the tent of his 
| 
Indignitur item privatis ac prope socco ‘ine ; ; 
‘ arg. ™,. {mistress had lately been pitched, and stops to in- 
Dignis carminibus narrari coena Thyestz : : 2 
Singula queque locum teneant sortita decentem.” | dulge in weeping over the ,emains of her deserted 
; ‘mansion. His friends console him by reminding 
It will be a difficult matter to assign to the poems |}, . wee Hee 
Moallal eg k ~~ \him that he had been once equally unhappy, but 
e 7 r ee ; “ipa oe : ey 9s of a had soon forgotten his desertion in the charms of a 
xed character, and do not come within the pre- vos . 
— r - blished for P ; second mistress—and that he had no occasion to 
ise lines of demarcation, established for Pastoral, cele 
i “s EI de ee cs a F r4"; | complain of the share of happiness which had fallen 
ric or iulemiac poetry. jut while they do not} . 
‘y i] nn, . to his lot. 
ontort all respects to the set rules of any one . . . 
’ oe oe a -ehamsaend r ny one) His grief at length assuaged, and his cheerful- 
of these species of composition, they possess manv | . . > 
J Se, i i, Y possess many | ness returning, he relates some of his love adven- 
os ‘Oo 0 1 » j ye ; ° ? } j 
thing in common ws th the whole of the m 3} among them, one at the pool of Darat- 
reason of this is obvious, for the poet either de- 


scribed actions exclusively of his own history, or Jaijul. ? if, 

: é S €Xclusivel) S oy? °*) ~~ “He had long been enamored of the beautiful 
actions respecting which he could say with the Onaiza, but had never found a fitting opportunity to 
lrojan prince : | declare his passion until the tents of her tribe were 
 Quaeque ipse vidi | struck, and she was removed from him. But as 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 


i 


| Onaiza was in the rear with the women in carriages, 
Combining in his habits of life, the characters of) fixed on the backs of camels, and stopped, with 
Shepherd, Warrior, Lover and Poet; and pouring | other maidens, to bathe in the pool of Daratjuljul, 
forth his strains from a breast surcharged with feel- | Amriolkais came suddenly upon them and seated 
ing, the composition was necessarily of a mixed | himself by the stream. Favored like Damon, when 
nature, and partook of the characteristics of the|chance brought him to Musidora, he beheld her 
different species of writing which we have enume-|charms in their naked beauty, heightened by the 
rated. ‘mellow light of the crystal wave. But Amriolkais 


yt 


_— 
~ 


1841. ] Arabian Literature. l 


exhibited none of the delicate refinement of Da-| dental lovers—inasmuch as the comparisons are 
mon—for, sitting down by the garments of the| somewhat new. I hope the Arabian will be ex- 
maidens, he proposed, as the condition of obtaining cused for making leading strings of his mistress’ 
her dress, that each damsel should appear, in per-| hair, when ‘'om Moore makes one of his heroines 
son, naked as she was, and claim it. use her tresses, instead of a block and tackle, to 


When entreaty and expostulation failed to effect | raise her lover to her casement 


a change of his determination, and the day was far | When in the azure firmament the s Pleiads shone, 

spent, they consented to the hard terms imposed; Like jewels studding o’er the folds of a1 ese 

and each one came and obtained her dress, Onaiza ; : ; ; om 
|i came; the maid expectant sto side the curtainec 

being the last. By this time they complained of dean. 

hunger, and Amriolkais, in the true spirit of a hos-! Array’d for rest ; her beauteous form a vesturs t thrown 

pitable lover, slew the camel on which he rode ; o’er. 


and, making a fire under the trees, served him up— , , 
‘ And we arose, and, as we walked together o’er the plain, 
exhilirating the feast with wine which he happened 


; 


Across our steps the pictured robe she drew with flowing 
to have in a leathern girdle. We may here remark train. 
that the prophet had not yet been born to interdict 
“it ee , . ; La When we had passed the hostile tents, and found a gentle 
that generous drink. When the feast was ended, ‘ 


] 

. . vaie 

as Amriolkais had no camel, he gave his arms and| p01 ..6q by hills of snowy sands wreathed by the playful 
sli Ose’ i ik ALO Wy | aliGs I ‘ A til play! 


furniture to the girls to carry, and prevailed on gale, 
Onaiza to take him up before the carriage, which | 
. . thy ra ws hy , *kso— sh la upon n } net 
was placed on the back of her camel. But as this | gently drew her by her locks—she lay Ja, tina 
And her small waist and swelling bust, decked o’er with 


was found, after a time, inconvenient, he entered | : 
. gems, I press’d. 
the carriage, and the prince and his love pursued 


their journey together. | Her shape was delicate—her skin as ivory was fal 


After. describing his passion for Fatima, and for | Her body symmetry—her breasts were smo: 
are ; 


as mirrors 
the maid of a strange tribe with which he was at} 
war, whom he visited at night at the peril of his Or like the polished ostrich eggs with yellow tintings 
life, he discontinues the amatory strain; and his 


stained, 


martial spirit being excited, he speaks of his forti- | And nourished by a pearly stream that ne’er had 
- } - 7, | 
tude during a dark night in the desert, and his drained. 


prowess in battle. He gives a most animated de- | ths ciated Dew diidlinne tind dunes den eave wits malt 
scription of his steed, and proceeds to recount the | ing eyes, 


pleasures of the chase, and a feast on the game. | As when within Wegera’s grove a roe her young espies 


A storm arises ere he has finished; and his friends " 


; , Ter neck was like a milk-white hind’s—its symmetry was 
seeking shelter, the poem concludes rather abruptly. | 


seen 
Che poem is in couplets ; and the metre consists of | When raised with graceful curvature, and bright with jew- 
Bacchius or Amphibrachys, followed by first Epe- el’s sheen. 


trite, or by double Iambics, in the fourth and eighth | , , 
places of distich | Her long black hair hung down her back, diffused in jetty 
Naces SLICN. i . f “4 ’ 
: A , plaits, 

As the poem is writte : ts ave trans- | , ; 
\ the poem 1s written in couplets, [ have trans As cluster on the palm-tree’s Loughs the bunches of ripe 
lated it in the same manner, which has caused some | dates. 
— . | 

difficulty, as the Arabic language is much more ex- | 

| And gracefully her locks were turned—the silken chord 

that bound 


Was lost in tresses partly wreathed—in part, disheveli'd 


pressive than ours. Instead of giving the entire 
poem, | will present the reader with a few extracts. 


round. 
mencement of Petrarch’s 159th Sonnet : 


Her waist was taper like a cone—and white and smooth 


Stiamo, Amor, a veder la gloria nostra ; : 


| 
| 
The opening strongly reminds one of the com- | 
each limb, 
though it differs from it in spirit—for the strain is | As is the stem of a young palm, or reed by fountain’s brim. 
pathetic, instead of joyous. | 


mn “We : 4 : _ oe At noon her vesture thrown aside, her form she loosely 
[he pleasant memories of happy days awakened 


‘ Te VE ils, 
on leaving aes that are dear to us, are beautifully | And sleeps upon a saffron bed that breath of musk ex 
expressed in the following couplet : hales. 
| 
} ¢ | 


We parted, and their passing robes shed musk on abser ; 
| Her hands with finger-tips that glow like Dabia’s crimson 


nours, 


As shed the passing gales the breath of the clove-gilly | Worm, 
-* , Or dentrifice of Eselw 1. their gentle deeds perfor: 
flowers. r adentrince QO Es wood, their gentie ¢ periorm. 


The simile descriptive of the time that he visited | 4nd through the foldings of her veil gleams beauty’s match- 


the maiden of a tribe at enmity with his own, is| less light, 


exceedingly beautiful; and the portrait, which he | As shines a hermit’s taper through the sable clouds of night. 
‘ ; es. . 
draws of the damsel, may be interesting to occi- We have already reached our proposed limits, 
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and from the animated description of the steed, the | 


chase, and the s 
tract 


And dyed with the red blood of 


Like flowing grey locks crimsoned o’er with the bright Hen- 


In our next visit to the poetical portrait gallery 
of the Kaaba, we will examine the distinctive fea- 


tures of ‘l'araffa and Antar, who have formed so 


large a part of the legends of the Arabs. 


AYESHA: 
A PERSIAN TALE 
CANTO I, 


Oh! who has gazed on Babylon, [1] 
The City of the Brazen Gates, 
And seen, bright glancing in the sun, 
Her gilded domes and minarets; 
And heard the camel’s tinkling bell 
Come softly on the evening’s gale ; 
And breathed the sweet and scented air, 
The perfum’d breath of Di&rbekir ; 
And swept his eye across that land, 
From Syria to Samaracand; 
Drank of the famed Euphrates’ stream, 
And seen the pale moon’s silvery beam 
Play over its translucent wave,— 
Could ever dream so fair a scene 
Would be one lone and mameless grave ; 
And be as if it ne’er had been? 
Yet such is now that Babylon, 
The city of that mighty one, 
Who said, “I'll gild my royal name [2] 
With characters of living flame 
Who dared to place his regal throne 
Amidst the star’s celestial zone ; 
And cloth’d himself with robes of Him, 
Before whom Saint and Seraphim 
Veil their pure forms, in reverence meet, 
Laying their sceptres at His feet 
Whose hand unroll’d the spangled sky, 
And form’d each star that shines on high ; 


And hung them on the brow of night 


Like jewell’d lamps of living light. 
Now where is he, and where are they, 
Who bent before his regal throne 

Go ask yon time-worn ruin grey, 

Go ask yon broken, nameless stone! 
But they who saw his star arise, 
In glory in the orient skies, 
Beheld that brilliant orb’s decline, 
Whose light was falsely call’d divine ; 

And saw that king an outcast driven 

Rejected and despised by Heaven! 

His home the wild, or mountain cave, 

His drink and food—the crystal wave, [3] 

The grass that grows by Tigris’ stream, 
F'it herbage for the light gazelle: 

But who, O! who, could ever dream 

Here Persia’s Lord should lonely dwell ? 
That he, who claim’d the proudest throne 
On which the sun had ever shone, 


torm, have room but for one ex- 


game, flaunts wide his wav- 

















Ne) ould ivé 10 st r ome I DP ved, 

On wil to rest his weary id ; 

No friend, whose smile would chase the gloom 
T iat gather d round s cheeriess heart 

Not one was t shal Ss coom, 
Ula is woes t ‘ rt? 

B t d Ww 1 m y stre nm oO 
That fallen « { S ssed away 

And those who t f shrine, 
Now bow be er’s sway 

For ruin lon 1 wr her pa 

O’er Balrylon’s ivious wall, 


{ 


Until the sword of Osmanlee 
Had swe pt in blo 1d from sea to sea, 
And, like a wild volcano, flung 
Its burning lava o’er the land,-- 
Until the hearts of old and youns 
Obey’d its dread and stern command 
Then war’s red banner idly wav’d 


tomb, 


Its silken folds o’er Mah-my’s 
And those, whose hearts had nobly brav’d 
The desert burning death Simoom,—- 

W hose course was like some mis ily flood, 
One crimson stream of liguid bloo 
Whose pathway was the ensanguined 
O’er fallen thrones and heaps of slain; 
Now sneat vd the sw rd, ind Dade arise 
The mosque’s proud domes ‘neath distant skies ; 
And countless pilgrims bent the knee 
Before the shrine of Osmanles 
The sun is up, the golden sun 
The Immortal God of Pagistan 
And, smiling o’er that silver sea 
Which laves the shores of Araby, 
His beams illume the coral caves 
Of Kishbaa’s isle and crystal waves 
And many a bright and peerless eye 
Is gazing on that brilliant skv. 
‘‘ Alla-il-Allah !” land resounds, [4] 
And all the air is fill’d with sounds 
Of prayer and praise,—from every bowe: 
The Muezzin call proclaims the hour 
‘¢‘ Aljlah-il-Allah !” God is God 
His sun is in the orient sky; 
And, bursting thro’ night’s sable cloud, 
His car of glory mounts on high. 
The stars are fading, one by one, 
Before the bright, the glorious sun. 
A thousand songsters wake the grove, 
With nature’s lyre, in songs of love 


, 
And, leaping from their roseate bed, 


ry , 1 

he pearly dews of night have fled 
] | | oh ' 

Al » Ali IS Li In each you see 


The impress of Divinity. 

We read it in the lowliest flows r 
That blooms in Summer’s sunny hour 
We read it in the grass that springs, 
In nature’s thousand blossomings 
Where’er we turn, where’er we look, 
By silv’ry lake or Labbling brook, 


Or climb the 


nountain’s hoary brow, 
Or ocean’s depth we seek below, 
Or scan the dark volcano’s gloom, 
Where Pluto reigns—a burning tomb,- 
Without, within, below, above— 
‘“Allah-il-Allah'!” God is love 
Why gaze the sons of Osmanlee, 
So deep entranc’d, on yonder sky ” 
From Scanderoon to Persia’s sea, 


Rises one wild and piercing cry 
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Lo yk ' LOOK ! ‘Lis not the gold n sun | The sweet Ave s| a—she, whose hana 
Chey gaze so long, so deep, upo1 Was sought from Zaade to Hindostan 
But in his car appears a form And she is there, in all her 
More dread than spirit of the storm. } Like spirit from the realms above. 
7 } 
a eee aE thundarclos rr | 
H ; irone 18 In Yon thuna r-cloud, [5] oO! what is half eauit 
R 1 which the lurid ning plays } ; 
: } As woman in her stainless \ 
ihe yr WS Wreath he makes ! s shroud, \ . . } 
d dauenter Kin a 1a 
» VE the suns idia Zé . 
5 With heart in w 1 IS ¢ j 
A 110 [ j Is ¢ T LS wheel, } » 
} O! te me not of peeriess eve 
| T ‘ . | P 
1S : , : Ang \ ‘ W hose | t ¢ _— es | Stariit S $s 
A 1 D1ACK Naker and | INKIT, | 6] } ' 
i {) 1 me ! ot sn sso SW 
Whose dut is t siira th le : 
LiUst Mi Aly i 0 | sue 4 uit id. No hid m k eC ' 4 : \ s feet 
Why pales the son of Abukier? ] f f 
Vhy is bold Ali’s heart afraid | Tho’ ’ 4} 
; ce ; ‘ in ho’ not so fair—than nectar s 
Dost fear to cross Al-Sirat s bridge, [7] - - . ’ = 
3 ats 3 tor From those of guile [‘his—this 1s bliss, 
Which spans nels dark and dread avyss, ) . 
; ’ : | { nuying, enaiess happiness 
And gazing from its narrow ridge, | 
| . i 
lo hear the snake's eternal hiss? And Ali’s heart was proud to own 
Fear not. Al-Barzakh claims not thee [8] Ayesha’s love, so warm and true 
} 
Before you pass Time’s stormy sea. | For when he ec] i her virgin zone, 
The sun must rise from where it sets, [9] | And gazed into her eye of blu 
And smoke enwrap the Haaba’s gates ; He found a smile that well repaid 
In dark eclipse must be the moon, Che watchings he for her had made. 
As scoreh’d by flame ol red simoon, Hi found a he art whose inmost cell 
And ev’ry star shall be unsphered ; Was all his own, for good or ill; 
J 
And nature from her centre shake ; A heart where truth’s bright seal was set 
Ana all that Art or Science rear’d Ihe stainless, the immaculate 
Become one broken shapeless wreck: And dream’d that years, long years of bliss 
But then, fear not; thy home will be Were yet for them in Time’s abyss 
In palmy isles midst Hijra’s sea. [10] How vainthe dream. Nor sun, nor star, 
Thy tent, of richest rarest gems, Will ever shine on Ali’s bride! 
, 1 T ? ’ * 
Thy couch and plliow, soitest down ; Unloose! unloose her bright ¢ ymal 
And Asia’s choicest diadems Fast ebbs Avesha’s bloodlife tide ! 
Shall be thy bright immortal crown, How pale that cheek !—how dim that eye 
And from Al-Kawthir’s crystal stream, O Allah! Sure she must not die! 
| 
Which is more sweet than Shiraz wine, T ' ; , 
1 , ney vo ri ri tem es in the stream 
. ' ry’ s ‘ , i i i 
Shall be thy drink. Thy food, I deem, / Lp . ' 
ie ¢ , , om Which springs from ’neath the pa m-tree s shade ; 
Will be grapes from the Tooba-vine, ‘ 
3 c Herbs gathered under Luna’s beam, 
nd hours fairer far than even im 
A oo ae s ng ; , [hey mixed to soothe her aching head 
Thy brightest dreams could dim portray, ae oe : . 
; : : z ; But all in vain: dark Asrael 
Whose home is ’mong the flowers of heaven, ; a 
, , } f.-le | . 3 Has stamp’d her with his fatal sea 
Whose bloom no more feels Time’s decay. eit 
. And soon the rose of Chusistan 
Or would’st thou wish alone to rove Must seek that dark and cheerless land, 
Through shades more sweet than Murga’s grove Wherein Miunker and Naker dwe 
Tent yusand walks thy Steps invite, And heat het doom to heaven or hell 
Iilum’d with Heav’n’s celestial light; . . 
. . But Allo r Aves 1 bent 
And crystal streams that, sparkling, play , “9 “ 
PEs > 2 — With madd’nin: rriet his heart was rent 
Their limpid waters o’er thy way ; 1 ' 
a BE iy 3 ir And oft he kiss’d her marvie brow, 
And golden trees, and fruit, and flowers, : ' 2 tp 
af 7 pS Now qdamp with death s coid clammy swea 
More rich than aught in Amroo’s bowers; a 
er . *Q Allah! hear thy suppliant now. 
And dulcet sounds, so soft and low, i F . , wha 
, Alla-li-A 1: thou art great 
[hat hear them one -U! ne'er again 
U vase the vernal! i 1olr rn 
~ ) j ‘ yr Sorrow ¢ yuadl thy row | I 
j to ner cheek restore its | m 
| eart should feel no woe nor pain! | 
And wv e to life her faint form 
1 ‘ ] } 
But who is it, that, trembling, leans A ransom from the lonely to 
Her sy!ph-like form on Ali’s arm And give OS@ @VeS a in their ' 
Her years have pass’d, midst fairest scenes, j Her aching head, O soothe its pa 
yv I ween, to war's alarm Disp ( € the s des of ni 
Like yssoms of the lotus-tree, That fast are gathering round her brair 
T ‘ - ] 
Her swelling bosom gently heaves ; But should she die—then hear n 


He r cheek 18 like the ** 1) hie 


Tineg’d with d —— ee . | > mened , { 
ing a with dewy muS«k-rode leaves © do not crush a nower So jialr. 


= a 7 r « « =¢ oe 
And like the pearls of Zara’s stream, Nor make her breathe the plaintive sigk 
When sleeping in their native shells, O place her not ’neath that green rock - fil 


th 





Her wild eye’s soft and paphian beam Nor in the pit of Hydramut— 


Her step is light as a young gazelle’s ? Her heart would quail beneath the shock 
It is great Ackbar’s hope and pride, In it her soul, O do not 


put 


bride, The Zemzem well is far too deep 


And Ali’s lov’d and loving 


This is the flower of Chusistan, 
oa 


And I would grieve to hear her wee; 
} le neo ft r hal ,har } } } ] 
he last lone hope of Khuli Khan— But place her in some lonely star, 





ween = 


Ue Sle 


— 











Ayesha : 


Those islands of the upper sea; 
Where death’s cold h ind no more may mar 
Ayesha’s dreams of love and me. 
Allah-il-Allah! God divine! 
© hear me in this hour of need,— 
And I will kneel before thy shrine, 
And humbly kiss thy Prophet’s feet.” 
Thus Ali breathed his fervent prayer, 
And music floate d on the air. 
So soft and sweet Ayesha smiled, 
As if her pains were all beguiled 
By those rich sounds; and smiling, said 
“QO Lam happy, happy, now. 
The pain has left my throbbing head. 
Allah has heard thy sacred vow. 
li, I would rest 
My head upon thy manly breast 


Come near me, 


There, let me gaze into thiue eye, 

And dream of love that soon must fade. 
Say, wilt thou love me when I die 

And sleep among the silent dead ? 
Say, wilt thou seek my lonely tomb, 
When Summer bids the flow’rets bloom ? 
And deck my grave with roses fair, 
As oft you wreath’d my raven hair? 
And should my home be in the star, 

The first and fairest orb of even, 
I'll bend awhile my golden car, 

And bless thee with the breath of Heaven. 
For I have seen, when skies were clear, 
One of those spirits leave its sphere ; 
And shooting o’er the expanse of night, 
By Loti’s silent grave alight. 

And like the soft wind ’mongst the grass, 
Have heard its heav’nly breathings pass. 
So I, dear Ali, I will come, 

And make thy breast again my home!” 


She closed her eyes ; and faint and low 
Her breathings only life could show. 
So still she lay, the slumb’ring dead 


leep. 


Sleep not a calmer, holier s 
The bloom for aye her cheek has fled. 
Well may the heart of Ali weep: 
For never more w - she awake 
To range with him through Shiraz grove; 
And from her locks the bright-dews shake, 
And cheer his heart with smiles of love. 


Thus died Ayesha,—e’er she knew 
What twas to love too long, too true: 
Before revolving time had laid 
His hoary hand upon her head. 
And dried the fountains of the heart, 
Those living springs of inward joy— 
Polluted once, by time or art, 
Life’s choicest pleasures soon will cloy. 
She fell in youth’s gay sunny morn, 
When hope and joy were warm and bright ; 
When her young cheek was full of bloom, 
Her smiling eye was full of light. 
And, like the gay and young gazelle, 
When drinking from some silv’ry oo" 
It sees its form, and loves to dwell 
Upon its soft and gentle look : 
So she, delighted, oft would dream, 
Like young gazelle, in silv’ry stream, 
Of all she was, and what might be, 
And o’er the tales of Araby 
She pored with all a hermit’s care, 
Of Massuaidi and Alkindi; [12] 
Of Nourmahal, so good and fair: [13] 


A Persian Tale. 





| lectable fountains of the 





shea 


So fair and good she wished to be. 
Peace to her ashes she was young, 
And fair as ever poet sung. 
And like the diamond was her mind, 
So pure and bright; but she was kind, 
Kind as the dove that loves to make [] 1] 
Its nest in Mecca’s sacred shrine 
And time could neither cool nor shake 
The love she formed in morning’s prime 
Thus fell the flower of Chusistan— 
The last lone hope of Khuli Khan! 
Miami Univers ty, Nov. Ist, 1840. JOHN 8. REID 


Notes to Canto I. 
[1] ‘“*Oh! who has gazed on Babylon, 
The City of the Brazen Gates,” «ec. 


‘Babylon had 100 gates of brass; and its walls, which 


| were cemented with bitumen, measured 480 stadia in cir- 


cumference, 50 cubits in thickness, and 200 in height. 


A 


Eee w Ancient History. 
[2] “Who said I’ll gild my royal name 
With characters of living flame,” & 
“For thou hi ist said in thine heart, I will ascend into 
Heaven; : I will exalt my throne above the stars of God: I 


0m Hiel 


[3] “ His drink and food the crystal wave, 


will be like tl "—JTsaiah, Chap. xiv. 
The grass that grows by Tigris’ stream.” 


“And Nebuchadnezzar was driven from men; and did 


| eat grass as oxen; and his body was wet with the dews of 
| ; 1 oe 
Heaven.”—Daniel, Chap. tv. 33 v. 


[4] Allah-il-Allah! land resounds.” 

The “ Muezzin call” which is proclaimed throughout the 
Turkish dominions, from the minarets, at sunrise, mid-day, 
in the afternoon, at sunset, and at midnight.— See Alkoran. 

[5] ‘ His throne is in yon thunder cloud.” 

“And I saw a mighty Angel coming down from Heaven, 
clothed with a cloud, and a rain-bow was upon his head, 
and his face was as it was the sun, and his feet as pillars of 
fire.” — Revelations, x Chap. 1 v. 

[6] “Is seen the Angel Asrael, 
And black Naker and Munker.” 

Asrael is the Angel of Death, and Naker and Minker 
are two black and livid Angels, whose duty it is to examine 
and judge the souls of the world of men.—Alkoran. 

[7] ‘‘ Dost fear to cross Al-Sirat’s bridge, 
Which spans hell’s dark and dread abyss ?” 

The bridge which connects time and eternity, and ove: 
which the soul must pass after death. It is finer than a 
hair, and sharper than a sword.—Alkoran. 

[8] “Fear not, Al-Barzakh claims not thee.” 

A]-Barzakh is the Mahommedan purgatory. 


[9] ‘*The sun must rise from where it sets.” 
Prophetic signs which precede the resurrection. 


} 


[10] “ Thy home will be in palmy isles,” &c. 
Description of some of the pleasures of Paradise which 
await the faithful. 
[11] O place her not ’neath that green rock,” &e. 
State of the soul after death. The Moslems have three 
grades, or classes, in their Hades. The souls of the pro- 
phets have only admission into the first, which is Paradise. 
In the second, the souls of Martyrs undergo a sort of Py- 
thagorean imprisonment, in the gizzards of green birds, 
which feed on the fruit of the Iroba, and drink of the de- 
Al-Kawthir. Some fix a portion 
of the third class in the Zemz m well; or give them a 
place with Adam in the lower heaven,—while the souls of 


Infidels are shut up in a dark pit, in the province of Hadra- 
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mut, to suffer torments until the soul and body are again 
united at the resurrection.— See Alkoran. 
[12] “‘ Massuaidi and Alkindi.” 
Two Arabian historians aud poets. 
[13] ‘* Nourmahal, the good and fair.” 
The celebrated Sultana of the Indies, and favorite of the 
renowned Emperor I|haa-Guise. 
[14] ‘* Kind as the dove that loves to make 


” 


Its nest in Mecca’s sacred shrine. 


. | c ] 1 ' 
From the fable of the Pigeon whispering revelations into 


the ear of Mahomet, and his almost miraculous escape in the 
cave through the appearance of a pigeon’s nest with two 
eggs found by his pursuers immediately at the mouth. 
Doves are held sacred, and build their nests in the Temple 
of Mecca.—Sce History of Arabia. 


COUNTRY ANNALS. 
BY MRS. MARIA GEORGIA MILWARD. 


CHAPTER XII. 
«‘ Expectation wears the face of fear.” 


When days and weeks passed without bringing Langdon, 
1 began to be seriously apprehensive for his welfare, al- 
though a moment's reflection might have assured me that 


had any thing occurred we should have heard of it. I felt | 
too miserable to wait until time elucidated the mystery of 


his absence. I inquired through every medium that there | 


was a possibility of hearing of him, but no information could 
1 gather. A succession of visiters crowded upon us. | 


was forced to conceal the agitation of my mind under an | 


assumed aspect, and to pay towards them the rites of hos- 
pitality which were now truly irksome. Among the num- 
ber was Ophelia Moreley. Nicholas presented her to his 


family with a triumphant air—and uncle, who is decidedly | 


inimical to the Moreleys, was pleased with the fine appear- 
ance and affable manners of the young lady. But whether 
or not it was some lurking prejudice, I confess that I did 


not participate in uncle Daniel’s admiration. Miss More- | 


ley is tall and well formed, with a regular set of features, 
and brilliant complexion. Here I should pause in the de- 
scription, for the expression of her face would have marred 
even more perfect features than those of Ophelia Moreley. 
There was nothing feminine or attractive in it,—the lead- 
ing trait was dauntlessness, which was forcibly exhibited 


by a pair of large, dark eyes. 


ad 


fy poor cousin was too 
much in love to imagine that the fair being of his devotion 
could make any other than an agreeable impression; and 
my affection would not permit of my inflicting the mortifica- 
tion of allowing him to perceive my opinion of her. During 
her stay, there were no redeeming qualities of mind or man- 
ner, to counteract the unpleasing cast of her countenance ; 


and I regretted that Nicholas should have cast away the 


fervors of a guileless, affectionate heart, on one unworthy | 


of them. When the continued absence of Langdon justi- 

fied the belief that he had entirely ceased to remember us, 

I taxed myself with having too pliantly yi¢lded my heart to 
ie 


one, to whom | was, perhaps, perfec 


strued into a partiality for him, and feared that I had not 
as fi 


faithfully restrained the expression of my feelings as 


feminine propriety required of me. I recollected the com- 
placency with which I had listened to every fond and flat- 
tering speech, until I was stung with shame and mortifica- 
tion. The common-place gallantries, which one, accus- 


ly indifferent. 1 re- 
ralled everv lool — anol hat a ld } , . 
called every 100K, every word, that could have been con- 


| tomed to move in a more refined and fashionable atmosphere, 
| would have understood, I had misconstrued, and, in conse- 

quence, rendered myself ridiculous. It was by indulging 
| such reflections, that the repeated proofs that I actually had 
| received, of the preference of Langdon, gradually faded 
from my mind, and fortified it under this first trial of 
| wounded affection. 


The Hazlewoods had been absent from the Grove for 
some time past. When I observed, therefore, their car- 
| riage, containing Laura, stop at the gate, I concluded that 
she was under the belief of Langdon’s still being with us. 
There was an air of perturbation about Laura, as she en- 
tered, which puzzled me to account for—until at last she 


hdd 


| said, with much apparent effort, “So Langdon is married 


The paleness that overspread my face at these unexpected 
tidings, was unmarked by my companion, who was herself 
greatly agitated. “ Joe Harden is my informant,” continued 
Laura—* 1 met him within a mile of this, and, upon asking 


the news, he told me of Mr. Langdon’s marriage.” 

“That accounts for his not having visited us since he 
went away—I suppose you are aware of his return to Fern- 
| bank ?” 1 said. 
| “Yes! but I confess his marriage is quite a surprise to 
|me. I think he might have at least slightly intimated some- 
| thing of it.” 
| “Comparatively speaking Mr. Langdon was a stranger to 
| us,— we had no right to expect his confidence,” | remarked, 
| while at the same time I thought the contrary. 
| ‘‘ Well, at best he was a coxcombical fellow,” said Lau- 
| ra—‘‘ and I must say, that for an engaged man, his conduct 
| was very singular both to you and me.” 

‘“‘ Speak for yourself,” I replied, coloring deeply, and for- 
icing a laugh—‘‘I have no ‘railing accusations’ to bring 
against him.” 

““Q, neither have I! for he would scarcely have ventured 
to pay me much attention, when he must have seen how 
| very indifferent he was to me.” 


‘‘ Well, whatever he has said or done, pray let us forget 
jit. If it really has been his intention to make himself a 
| hero, do not let us lend a helping hand to his folly.” 

I was instantly aware of having uttered these words with 
suspicious acrimony ; but, fortunately, Laura did not seem 
|to suspect the feelings that dictated my displeasure. She 





| is certainly more attached to Langdon than | had supposed; 
| and shorn of some of her plumes by the unexpected event, 
| her manners were more endurable than formerly : some- 
thing of her early traits appeared to remind me of our juve- 
nile friendship. 


When the visit of Laura was ended, I determined to make 
| a vigorous effort to expel the recollection of Langdon, to- 
| gether with the thoughts connected with his image. The 
| evening was soft and tranquil! Scarce a breath of air lifted 
the Autumn leaves, which now were strewing the ground 
| hied to the woods! Again I sought to revive the pl 


AREAL ’ 


> pleasing 


train of sober meditation, in which it had been my custom 


to indulge, ere disappointment had checked the buoyancy 
of hope, and weakened my confidence in my own species. 
When I pursued my way along the mill-dam, the same jo- 
|cund greeting that had welcomed me from childhood, was 
sent forth by the old and attached negroes, who plied their 
tasks with the same activity and diligence, which, at that 

vareless period, | had loved to stand and watch. There 
|are so many sources of gratification vouchsafed us by a 
bountiful Providence, that it would be weak and uncratefu] 
to sink under the trials which we share in common with 


others. The kindness of these poor Africans,—the impor- 
t 

tance they attache d to my regard, unconsciously produced 

a lighter frame of spirit; for when it is in our power to in- 


or :- , aT ’ } - . } 
crease the happiness of others, unless our hearts be en- 


crusted with selfishness, we cannot fail of experiencing 
1} ; &» 
from the conviction, pure and benevolent satisfaction 
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ie CHAPTER XIII. even to expect one like the Knight * wit ut fe ,and wit 
arr it oa I did not, ther re, ré se the attentions 
¥ ‘ ’ iy > thé ‘ 1 rat *d , vou 1 } 
siphacc prep eae > which I gather'd off irae he was willing to bestow—but I carefully refrained from 
our heart, like the was lI loom.”’ ‘ ¢ ] ¢ } 
‘hs am Wh rn : , — ‘ = Horall him the slightest grounds for believing that | pre- 





f 
’ 
ferred him to the most casual acquaintance. 


Langdon visits us frequently. 


He is dissatisfied thy 
| 1€ 18 dissatished wit ny 


hh 


be haviour, which he fancies proceeds from my not having 


We read, ride, and 


walk together as usual—but the spell is broken. His opin 


pardoned his supposed negligence 


ions, which once to me were on all points orthodox, I find, 
in many instances, faulty and erroneous ; and my daring to 


1 —_ 1 
ills pn 1c and Se 


} 


assert others to the contrary, wounds lf-es- 


teem. 

The secret of my rejecting or accepting Langdon, were 
he to propose, is one which I shall not disclose, nor do I 
lieve that it ever will be unravelled by time. Not con- 
tent with the encouragement that cordiality 


be 


and politeness 
give, he waits for some striking manifestations of my admi- 
ration. But can the dream once broken be renewed’? Can 
those optical delusions, which for a moment deceive the 


sight, be as perfect as when the objects which produced 
them are discovered? It cannot be. Norcan love and ro 


mance, once put to flight, ever return with original force and 
brilliancy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘‘ Here’s a sudden change.” 


For some time past Langdon has devoted himself to impro 


| ving and beautifying his place: he divides his leisure hours 
| between Bellair and the Grove. Laura, with all her vanity, 
cannot construe his attentions into any thing beyond the 
common forms of civility 
lite ; but the formal line of conduct that I perseve} 


ringly ad- 


To me he is scrupulously po- 


j It was with feelings of calm indifference, that I heard of 
re the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Langdon at Fern-bank; but 
ee when, a moment after, uncle said—‘‘ You must call upon 
1 them, Corally,” I felt agitated by uncontrollable emotion, | 
hs which, however, was too transient to cause much inconve- | 

' nience. 

f vl Laura, who was present, remarked—* That she doubted 
F if she should trouble herself to call, as she supposed Mrs. 
; * Langdon was some stick or other.” 

¥ Although I retained not the least love for Langdon, I felt 
Rt that the meeting would be disagreeable, after our late inti- 
¢ macy. If I had nothing to complain of on the score of 
i slighted affections, I could not be insensible to the ingrati- 
ii tude he had shown for past kindnesses, which had not met 

T the meed of ordinary civility. Uncle, who interpets every 

thing in the most favorable way, either does not perceive 

y r his negligence, or has found an excuse for tt. 
te Laura was out of spirit and temper the whole day. I 
+4 was glad when she move d to go; but betore snec yuld put 
sl her intention into execution, Langdon himself made his ap- 
4 pearance. Uncle Daniel received him with his usual bois- | 
; terous welcome, and I, with little visible embarrassment, | 
A advanced to meet his extended hand. Not so with Laura. 
i} She looked pale and scornful, scarcely returning his salu- | 
Bie. tation. There was avery meaning smile on the face of | 
Og Langdon, as he regarded Laura, and a look of keen inquiry, | 
Oe as his eyes met mine. 
ue ‘¢So you have brought your wife along,” said uncle 
I a - So | have been informed,” ré plied ne. 

nes | Laura started—I looked, and uncle asked if it were not 
k the case,—and ended by a hearty burst of laughter, upon 
Ae hearing it contradicted. 

abe 


Langdon then briefly related, that he had been hurried 


Abe away the day after leaving Bellair, to attend the wedding 
4 of his brother. “I am afraid you have thonght me very un- 
af crateful,” he said in conclusion, *‘ but this soiled note, | 
fal trust, will plead for me. It contains an apology for not 
Bi calling before my departure. The servant, with whom it 
ith was entrusted, left it on the mantlepiece, where I found it 
AF on my return.” | gave ready credence to Langdon’s ex- 
i cuse, and was satisfied with it; but I was not so with the 
‘k importance he appeared to attach to his being really single. 
ts. If vanity is reprehensible in a woman, it is doubly so ina 
tee man; and in consequence of Langdon’s evident delight, in | 
te the surprise that the mistake had caused, my behavior was | 
Me ' cold and indifferent, and, | perceived, mortifying to him. 
Bue. Laura felt no hesitation in changing the tenor of her con- 
duct. She displayed undisguised satisfaction at the novel 

be denouement of the tale, which, no doubt, had been purposely 
Me got up by Joe Harden, to tease her. Langdon was not in- 
Ate sensible to her warmth, which contrasted forcibly with my | 
; : frigidity. I had suffered such intense mortification, from a 
ag review of my recent manners towards him, that, whether or | 
4 not I had judged myself too harshly, I found it impossible | 

% to resume my usual frank demeanor. Besides, | found that | 

sy 3 my efforts to eradicate the preference which had so fully 
i i engrossed me, had been more successful than 1 was aware | 
* Viewed through the plain, sober medium of the under- 


: of 
| | standing, Langdon no longer appeared the same to me as 


when invested with the false rays which the delusive en- 


ih chantment of passion threw around him. 
; able and intelligent, he still was; but the formidable blemish 


‘ of vanity did not now remain undiscovered. Still, he had 
: 

| 

| 

} 


Hands« me, acree- 
} 


. not forfeited so much of my favor as to be disagreeably in- | 
{ different to me. I am not so romantic as to look fora lover | 
: in some “faultless monster that the world ne’er saw,” or 





| what can be gathered from 


solved to make a noise among us. Alt! 


' 
here to, appears to give serious dissatistaction. At one 


time Cousin Bill was so much afraid that Laura’s designs 
upon Langdon would prove successful, that he would have 
undertaken some plan to circumvent them had he been 


gifted with the capacity of contrivance. 


At present there 


1s not much to be apprehended from Laura’s continuing her 


attack on the master of Fern-bank. Our settlement has, 


unexpectedly, had an acquisition in the person of Alfred 
Murray, who has just inherited the fortune of his late un- 
cle ; and as his wealth is backed by good looks and agreea- 
ble manners, the caps of the unmarried ladies, generally, 


are set to one particular focus. Mrs. Hazlewood, who is 


ambitious that her daughter should connect herself with a 


|man of fortune, receives the addresses of Mr. Murray with 


approving smiles—and Laura, in the devotion of her new 


admirer, is compensated for the apathy of Langdon. By 
Tally, the new-comer is re- 
though the time is 
distant, he begins already to speak of a Fourth-of-July Ora- 
tion, which he purposes delivering beneath a fine group of 
trees near his habitation. ‘Tally says, “That he has as 
good a mind as ever he had to do any thing in the world, 
to offer to read the Dickleration—and that prehaps he may 
git a chance to say something about Bunker-hill and the 
Ginral, as he will have the start of Murray.” Unele Da- 


niel, who is also fired with patriotic ardor, has entered 


ul 


| warmly into the idea of celebrating the day ; and is training 


his favorite fiddler, Jerry, to play Washington’s March. 
Uncle’s screwed lips, sending out the notes in a whistle to 
lis attentive auditor, who sits with eyes, ears, and mouth 


distended, would be a good subject for Hood’s Comie An- 


nual. When the muscles of uncle’s mout 


nh reiuse any 


| longer to be screwed up to the “sticking place,” he calls 


upon me to perform the march on the piano-forte, for the 
benefit of the pupil. 


i 
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CHAPTER XV. 
* But when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn— 
Or when shall day dawn on the night of the grave?” 
Beattie. 

A long, dreary winter has passed away: the embryo 
germs carefully preserved by Nature again are bursting 
from the earth, and from the leafless twigs of the garden, 
once so desolate. The noble oak, transplanted years back 
under my supervision, whose branches, when clothed with 
verdure, shade the flexile grass that springs under its 


friendly protection, shows the renewal of life; while the | 


ground yet retains traces of its annual decay. But the ver- 
nal season, which recalls all to life, cannot renew the ten- 
ant of yonder grave! I sigh as my eyes wander in the di- 
rection of the spot, that for months past has been hallowed 


} 


by the relics of one most beloved—one with whose memory | 


so many fond associations are linked. From childhood to 
manhood I recall the image of my departed cousin, and 
trace lim in his progress through life, the same kind, gene- 
rous, affectionate being. Age, as it matured the mind and 


manners of Nicholas, divested him of none of the amiable 


and frank characteristics that marked his childish years. | 


The tie that binds sister to brother could not be stronger 


than that uniting my cousin and me. We grew up together | 


with an affection, which neither disparity of years, nor dif- 


ference of sex, had power to influence. When the mind 


reconciles itself to inevitable misfortunes, the composure, | 


thus acquired, is frequently accompanied by feelings that 
refuse to realize the past. It is when in such a frame, that 
I seek to assure myself of the certainty of events that have 
gone by, in repairing to the wooded knoll, where the friends, 
once loved in life, lie cherished and venerated in death. 
Here the name of “Frances Wharton,” my amiable pre- 
ceptress, renews the recollection of the first sorrow of my 
youth ; and next, more bitter and lasting, that which flowed 
for him—the date of whose early death meets my mournful 
gaze. 

My unfortunate cousin was the unsuspecting victim of 
treachery. In giving his heart to Ophelia Moreley, he be- 
stowed it upon an unworthy object. The evil reputation 
that the Moreleys bore in the neighborhood, rendered uncle 
Daniel decidedly unfriendly to sustaining any intercourse 
with them, until the attachment of Nicholas to Ophelia. 
When she was introduced to my uncle, he viewied her as 
an exception to the rest of her relations ; and though he 
would gladly have had it otherwise, he yielded his assent to 
his son’s marrying her. Nicholas had the fullest confidence 
in the affections of Ophelia: she had been previously en- 
gaged to her cousin, Frank Moreley—a circumstance un- 
known to Nicholas, until her former lover covertly insinu- 
ated that he still had power over her heart. 

The disposition of my cousin was so ingenuous and 
confiding, that he was easily persuaded by Ophelia that 
these insinuations were false and malicious; but while she 
deluded him with a deceptive show of love, she was in 
reality encouraging his rival to renew an engagement he 
had himself dissolved. Moreley entertained not the least 


yegard for his cousin; but the natural malice of his temper | 


delighted in evil, and he pretended all the love she was de- 
sirous of inspiring, in order to induce her to dismiss her 
trusting lover. This double game lasted for some time, 
when Moreley openly boasted of his influence over Ophelia, 
and mentioned the name of Nicholas with derfsion and con- 
tempt. 

Still faithfully relying on the probity of his mistress, Ni- 


cholas, when informed of the baseness and dishonor of | 


Moreley, would have demanded an explanation of his 


words. The reckless bravery and known ferocity of 


Frank’s disposition could not have deterred the other from 
his purpose—for he possessed that genuine courage usually 
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{found combined with the generous, manly and magnani- 
_— virtues, forming the characters of such as Nicholas 
| But Ophelia, by artful tears and persuasions, extorted 
| from him a promise of forbearance. This was mistaken by 
| Moreley for cowardice ; and a taunt having been uttered to 
that effect, the impatient spirit of Nicholas broke from fur- 
ther restraint; and, challenging him on the spot, a fearful 
rencontre ensued. Although there were no weapons used 
on either side, it terminated in Moreley’s receiving much 
external injury from his antagonist. 

| Not many days succeeding, Nicholas was riding throug] 
ithe woods in company with Joe Harden, when they per- 
ceived Moreley and his brother advancing in the direction 
that they were pursuing. At sight of the friends, the More- 
|leys turned off into a narrow by-path, diverging a certain 
} distance from the main road, upon which it again enters d 
|The young men had almost forgotten the circumstance, 
when a noise arrested their attention, and they observed 
the brothers slowly gaining upon them in the rear. Upon 


seeing that they were remarked, they put spurs to thei 
1] 





horses and rode quickly by, with looks of defiance—till 
| Frank, wheeling abruptly round, rode forward, presenting a 
|short-gun directly at Nicholas. Harden instantly sprang 
| at him to strike the weapon from his hand, but before he 
| could effect his purpose, or Nicholas poise in air the smal! 
| pocket-pistol that he drew from his bosom, the contents of 
Moreley’s gun found instant home in the heart of Nicholas, 
who fell, without uttering a word or groan. 

It was only an hour before this disastrous calamity, that 
my cousin had parted from us full of health and vivacity, 
What a dismal coritrast did his lifeless form exhibit, borne 
| home by Harden and others of his friends. The shock was 
|too intensely overwhelming for even the firm nerves of 
uncle Daniel, who fell to the ground bereft of sense: whilst 
}I1 and Will threw ourselves upon the body of our dear Ni- 
| cholas. 
“Phe rascal shall not live a minute longer if | can get 
\hold of him!” at length exclaimed William, starting from 


the form of his brother—* where is my gun? I'll hunt him 
through creation, but I’ll find him and murder him.” 

These loud threats recalled the suspended faculties of 
uncle Daniel. He seized his son desperately by the arm, 
and commanded him to be quiet. 

‘‘Would you leave me childless?” he asked. “Is this 
sight not enough to break my heart, but you must try to do 
it? O, Nicholas! my son—my poor boy !—he was so like 
his dear mother, too: how can I ever forget him?” 

Uncle Daniel, in saying these words, fell upon his son, 


and held him in a strong embrace. The calm, beautiful 





|countenance of the deceased youth, seemed to mock the 
| grief of those around him. 
| Nicholas, whose gaiety and good humor had rendered 
| him a general favorite in the settlement, was lamented by 
jnumbers, who had assembled to look at him for the last 
| time. 
| Never shall I forget the lovely still morning on which 
| he was borne to the grave. Innumerable insects, animated 
| by the warm sun that shot its yellow beams over the wintry 
landscape, fluttered and chirped in the air—and joined the 
wild cry of the kildeer, as it skimmed along the moist 
shallow. 

The melancholy fate of the deceased, and the public tes- 
ply 
moving to our venerable pastor, Mr. Barnes. The simple 


timony of sympathy accorded to his virtues, was dee 


forms of sepulture were, at itervals, interrupted by his 


| faltering voice ; while the tears rolled down his wrinkled 
er 
visage. He alluded, in an impressive manner, to the office 
that he was performing. 


“J, and others,” he said, in conclusion, “stand at this 
| moment, like decayed and tottering trees of the forest, be- 


side the vigorous green plant, untimely stricken to carth. 





Ah 


ear aie 
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It is for the indisputable wisdom of Providence to say, 
; 


why it is that hoary heads are still erect in life, while the 


youthi il one lies low forever.” 


Here the grief of uncle grew more stormy : he prostrated 
himself upon the new-turned mould, and called upon his 
departed son in language of avony and tendernes The 


muttered threats of William sounded in gloomy response, 
when Mr. Barnes, pronouncing a benediction, raised the 
afflicted parent from the ground, and hurried us away from 
the melancholy spot 


Among those who manifested regret for the death of Ni- 


cholas, there were none who seemed to feel more sincerely 


than Langdon. Laura too, as she hung upon the arm of 


Murray, forgot her vanity and frivolity, and paid a tribute | 
’ 


of undissembled sorrow at the grave of her early associate. 


Uncle Daniel, though he reproved the expression of Wil- | 


9 . } 
liam’s resentment, entertained feelings of revenge equal to 


those of his son ; but he preferred that the retributive sen- 


tence of the law should punish the offender, rather than that | 


he, or any of his friends, should imbrue their hands in his 


blood. But the case was one in which justice was evaded | 


by perjury and artifice ; while the fact of Nicholas, having 


been armed, although his pistol was unloaded, gave some 
shadow of equity to the acquittal of Frank Moreley. 

Uncle Daniel had waited the result of the trial with in- 
tense interest: it took place after the criminal had been 
imprisoned for several months. Usually lenient and mer- 
ciful, on this occasion he had desired that the death of his 
son should be avenged by that of him who had been the 
cause of it; and when he found that the murderer was to 

' é 
escape unhurt, his indignation imparted a desire of revenge 

There were not wanting others to unite with uncle and 
William, in repaying the injury they had received. It was 
faulty—it was blameable ; but who will not make allowan- 


ces for the feelings of a father and brother, moved to ven- 


[ Fepruary, 


awakened the dormant flame of my first passion, which, if 


i 
it does not glow with its original intensity, promises to 
burn brighter and steadier than before. While I love with 
as much true devotion as ever, I am stil] not blind as here- 
tofore tu those imperfections, of which Langdon has his 
share, in common with the most periect of his kind. Ifthe 
charm of romance is destroyed from this circumstance, it 1s 
better than that I should in my married life, unexpectedly 


have to tread “the dull cold path of reality. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray purpose spending the ensuing sum- 


mer in travelling. Langdon and I have consented to join 
them, and have prevailed on uncle Daniel to accompany us 
We have agreed to set off early in June, and in consequence 


‘‘Country Annals” will be discontinued until our return, 


when perhaps they may be resumed 


THE DYING YEAR. 


Thou’rt dying, year; and haply with thee falleth 
Full many a hope that Love has nurs’d in vain 


Vainly, how vainly, now the sad heart calleth 


' 


On thee to yi ld its treasures back again 


| pon the one to come our hopes we centre— 


A few short moments will have brought it here 


| Yet blindly thro’ the portal we shall enter, r 


j 


geance by the insolent aspect ot successful villainy? for | 
Frank Moreley, rather hardened by his recent escape from 
an ignominious sentence, displayed in his demeanor an 
unusual air of triumph. The two Moreleys hearing of the 
threats made against them, and knowing uncle’s influence 
in the settlement, grew alarmed; and, after remaining con- 


cealed within doors until every thing was in readiness for 


their departure, they and all their family decamped during | 


the night, and shortly after disposed of all the property they 
owned in the neighborhood. 


Since the death of Nicholas, I feel that the shadows of 


life have gathered around me, faster and deeper than the | 


promised pleasures and light dreams of youth could hav 
anticipate d. 


As those we love drop one by one away, our path through 


this world grows darker from the absence of these flowers | 
| Sadly some gaze upon the sea before us, 


of blushing hue, which relieved the duller shade of objects 


that once, by harmonizing with their brilliancy, seemed 


light and gladsome. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Last night Laura and Murray were united; and, a week 
hence, | shall also resign all future claims to being a belle, 
by giving my hand to Langdon 


mm » LD . 

lhe fickleness and inconsistency of woman have beer 
said, sung, and dilated upon too foreibly, for me to attempt 
a vindication of myself, for having chosen for my future 


partner through life, one to whom I so lately expressed 
such perfect indifference. But from regard to him who 
holds my willing affections in a silken, though firm fette r, I 
must acknowledge that if | deceived others by my assumed 


indifference, I also deceived myself. 
tachment for Langdon ; but | was in error when | imagined 
it entirely eradicated. 


te } a | P 
voted love, which I have since daily experienced. have 





rhe unnumbered proofs of his de- 


Staining its threshold with a bitter tear! 


The hour has come, and lo! now opes the portal, 
And Time looks coldly on us as we pass, 
Compelling us to own that we are mortal— 
To own our terror of the scythe and glass! 


} , tits P 
las tls aS lf starting on an ocean 


And leaving all the flowers of earth behind; 


For who e’er left the shore without emotion, be 


Unknowing all the dangers he might find ? 


We know the flowers we left behind are wearing 


The same bright colors they were wont to wear ; 


While far away the foamy waves are bearing 

Some heart, which had been glad their sweets to share 
And tho’ the moments we have fondly cherished 

Are blooming bright in Mem’ry’s brittle urn; 


‘ 


Cho’ in a moment they may all have perish’d, 


We cannot for that moment backward turn. 


And leave unwillingly the well-tried shore; 
| thea } sol Lew ¢has , } hye: 2s " 
seSt the bright Sky, that may be beaming oer us, 
Should grow less bright, and soon be clouded o’e: 
Others, perchance, leap in the bark with gladness, 
lhe parting bark that bears them from the strand, 
Unheeding all save that heart-wearing sadness 


Which made them slaves in that recedin 


The star of Hope upon the prow is beaming, 


Though still a meteor 


t proves to be ~— 
An ‘ ignis fatuus’ on the waters gleaming. 

To lure the voyagers on life’s dark sea! 
The year is gone! Our bark is softly cleaving 


The untried waters of another year ; 


I had subdued my at- | While on the shores of that we’re swiftly leaving, 


ro thi y } »} i . . r »t 
Are thi 1S WhiCh @aSK US ior a smile or tear 


EGERIA. 
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1841.] Influence of Mental 
AN ESSAY 
On the Influe nce of Vi ntal E nouions on ef ulth,— by W J 
Edmondson, M. D., Halifax County, Va. 


The influence of mental emotions as agents in 


the production and cure of disease, constitutes one 
of the most interesting and important subjects con- 
nected with the science of medicine. Every en- 
lightened physician is aware of the intimate con- 
nection existing between the mind and body, and 
the reciprocal influences they exert upon each 
other. No fact is better established than that the 
mind, comprising the intellectual faculties, moral 
feelings and passions, is one of the most influen- 
tial instruments in the production of bodily disease ; 
and it is equally true that the mental emotions may 
be employed as the most effectual therapeutical 
agents in the treatment of many disorders. 

While the subject under consideration is one of 
great practical importance, we are well aware that | 
it is abstruse and difficult; and the writer has not 
selected it with the vain belief that he can master | 
its difficulties, or throw additional light upon its in- 
tricate labyrinths; but chiefly with a view of di- 
recting, to a greater extent, the attention of the 
profession and the public generally to a subject of 
such great importance, and which appears to have | 
been too much neglected by many of the medical | 
men of our country. 


We are in the habit of devoting much of our} 
attention to Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and 
those laws which have exclusive reference to the 
physical system; and all this is very well: but 
are we not too apt, while so much of our atten- 
tion 1s to these 


directed subjects, to trace the 


causes of all diseases to some physical agents, | 
and entirely overlook those powerful influences 
which are so often exerted by the operation of 


mental emotions 2 May it not be owing to this 


circumstance that physicians are so little success- 
ful in the treatment of many diseases, particularly 
those of a mental or moral nature? An individual | 
complains of a disordered stomach, liver or some 
other organ, and this derangement of function may | 
be the effect of some strong, predominating men- 
tal This , 

be unnoticed by the physician—he looks only for 


emotion. circumstance, however, may | 
a physical cause, as improper diet, atmosphere or 
such like—prescribes remedies adapted to the or-| 
gan affected, and to the removal of the supposed | 
cause, but with little or no relief. Another phy-| 
sician may be called in, who has more closely ob- | 
served the sympathies and dependence existing be- | 
tween mind and body, and by investigation he as-| 
certains the true cause of the affection—institutes | 
perhaps, a moral instead of a medical course of| 
treatment, or both conjoined, and the health of the| 
patient is restored. ‘This is not mere theory or| 
supposition ; facts, in demonstration of it, might| 
be adduced were it necessary. 


| vious to this time. 
celebrated work on the 


,engaged the attention 


7 
Je}, 
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thirty vears, the at- 
to this 


During the last twenty or 
of medical men has been directed 
subject, to a much greater extent than it was pre- 
Dr. 


troduce it to the profes 


Rush was the first to in- 
sion in this country, in his 


Mind. Since that time, 


the same interesting and important inquiry has 


of the most distinguished 


| medical writers of England and France, and great 
practical benefits have resulted froin their writings 


1 


and investigations. As an illustration of this, we 


may refer to the hospitals of the countries just 
mentioned. Instead of employing a great quantity 


of medicine. as was formerly the case, th have 


discovered the superior eflicacy of moral treat- 


ment, particularly in all those affections relating to 


the mind; and as an evidence of the greater efli- 


ieacy of this mode of treatment, it is said that in 


Germany, where a much greater quantity of me- 
dicine, strictly so called, is employed than in Eng- 
land and France, the success in the former is much 


less than that obtained in the latter. May it not 
be said, with much truth, that the want of a due 
attention to this subject has been the cause of 


many defects well known to exist in the manage- 
ment of some of the hospitals of our country! 
Notice, for example the Philadelphia Hospital. 
Blockley, one of the best and most extensive in- 
of the 
instituted by the enlightened citizens of Philadel- 


he 


stitutions kind in our country, although 


phia—a city justly regarded as the emporium of 


medical science—vyet how deficient are the ar- 
rangements of this hospital in many respects, es- 
pecially as regards the treatment of the insane ; 
1 


While it is universally admitted by all medical 
men, and insisted on by those who have written on 
mental diseases, that proper classification and mo- 
ral treatment are the only successful modes of 
treating the insane, yet, in violation of those ac- 
knowledged principles we observe, in the hospital 
alluded to, that there is little or no classification— 
no moral treatment—no employment for the con- 


/valescent; and it may be attributed to these cir- 


cumstances, that the insane are treated with so 
little success. 

These remarks may suffice to demonstrate the 
great practical importance of this inguiry; and if 
duly considered, may be the means of directing 
a larger share of attention to it in this country. 

We shall now proceed to consider the influence 
of mental emotions in the production of certain 
diseases : and in the first place, it may be observed 
that their influence is very great in producing dis- 
orders of the heart. 
the at- 


tention of the profession to this circumstance. 


Corvisart was among the first to direct 


Dr. Johnson also alludes to the play of the pas- 
sions as being one of the most extensive and fatal 
He says that the 
greater number of these, as joy, anger, love, ambi- 


causes of cardiac affections. 
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tion, &c., derange the healthy rhythm of the heart’s 


action by accelerating its motion; and he also re- | 


marks that among the symptoms of cardiac disor- 
ders, he has never known a case in which mental 
despondency was absent. 


very curious one, and evinces, in the most conclu- 


sive manner, the intimate sympathies between the | 


corporeal and mental constitution. A very singu- 
lar fact, illustrating the influence of grief and dis- 
appointment upon the heart, is told of Philip, king 
of Spain, who died suddenly on hearing of the 
defeat of his army. Zimmerman states, that on 
opening the body, the heart was found literally 
burst. 
said, that the mental perturbations which raged to 
such an extent during that exciting period, pro- 
duced the most deleterious influence upon the func- 
tions and structure of the heart. Dr. Chapman, 
in his lectures on the diseases of the heart, makes 
some very interesting remarks in reference to the 
influence of mental emotions in producing cardiac 
disorders. He mentioned that such affections were 
much more common in advanced stages of civili- 
zation than in a more uncultivated state of society, 
and consequently were much more frequent at pre- 
sent than in former times; that the great frequen- 
ey of them at present are partly attributable to the 
complications of feelings and sentiments arising 
out of our social relations, all of them having a 
direct influence upon the heart. Such indeed is the 
intimate connection between the heart and the emo- 
tions of the mind, continues the Doctor, that some 
philosophers make the heart the seat of the affec- 
tions, and in all lancuages we find that the heart 
As 
an evidence of the effect of excessive joy upon 
the heart, the well-known circumstance was al- 


and soul are frequently used as synonymous. 


luded to, which occurred in Philadelphia—namely, 
that the door-keeper of congress was so much 
elated on hearing the news of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, that he fell dead from a rupture of the 
heart. In the same way, love, disappointed ambi- 
tion, remorse of conscience, pining away from a 
sense of guilt, the cares of a family, and all the 
refined feelings and sensibilities of our nature, 
arising from the advancement of civilization and 


improvement of society, exert a powerful influence 


upon the heart, and render it more susceptible of 


disease. 


This branch of our subject affords a wide scope 
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This latter remark is a | 


In relation to the French Revolution, it is | 


[ Feprvary, 


great variety of mental emotions which operate 
upon them with peculiar force. Many individuals 
of this class are nearly always ina state of high 
mental excitement—their minds are spurred on by 
a desire to outstrip their rivals—their ambition is 
too frequently excessive ; and the idea of becoming 
distinguished and renowned, preys upon their vitals 
‘like the The 


| blood is inordinately determined to the head, and 


ceaseless gnawings of a worm. 


ithe brain is attended with an undue degree of ex- 


citability; the stomach and liver cease to perform 


their healthy functions, and the student is frequent- 


ly converted into the wretched hypochondriac, with 
‘all the melancholy train of symptoms connected 


| with that dreadful malady. Some interesting and 
: 


| unfortunate cases of this kind have occurred under 
j|my own notice it 


1 literary institutions. I have 


known y 


| promising prospects completely prostrated, both in 


oung men of high literary attainments and 


| mind and body, by the vehemence of mental ex- 


icitement. Such instances are by no means un- 


frequent, and may be found in the records of every 
literary institution. The following is a brief his- 
tory of such cases: The tired and worn-out brain 
refuses longer to perform its functions—the sto- 


mach becomes diseased—the body wastes and pines 


| away—and those who once exulted in the strength 
‘and power of their intellect, and proficiency in 
knowledge, sink down to the weakness and imbe- 
|cility of childhood. It is in this way that we can 
}explain or account for the opinion, that prevails 
| very extensively, that great intellectual attainments 
|are incompatible with a sound condition of the 
|health; and, accordingly, it has been remarked 
| by a distinguished writer, that a high state of in- 
tellectual cultivation is rarely attained but at the 
}expense of bodily health ; and hence, the ludicrous 
lremark of Frederick the Great, that man seems 
/more adapted by nature for a postilion than a phi- 
losopher, is not without foundation. 


| From this general view of the subject, we are 
| necessarily brought to the conelusion, that a sound 
| condition of bodily health depends, to a very great 
|extent, upon the proper regulation of mental emo- 
ltions, and that any irregularity of mental action 
ltends to produce more or less disorder in our cor- 
|poreal functions. Hence we infer how important 
vis a knowledge of this subject to the practical 
|physician. May it not be said, with much reason, 
that the individual who has never studied the laws 





for investigation, and is too extensive in its nature | of the mind—whe has never observed the influ- 
to receive more than the general attention which|ence of its regular or irregular action upon the 
has been bestowed upon it. to the intimate 

There is another point of view, in which the|and unceasing sympathies which are in constant 
subject we are considering is particularly interest- operation between mind and body,—may it not be 
ing and important: I allude to the effects of men-| reasonably inferred that such an one is as unquali- 


health—who has never attended 





tal emotions upon the health of those who devote | fied to assume the highly responsible duties of a 
themselves to literary pursuits or the learned pro- |medical practitioner, as one who is entirely igno- 
- . ry’ . . . } x 

fessions. ‘These constitute an important and in-|rant of anatomy and physiology ? 


fluential class in every community, and there isa Having thus far noticed, in a general way, the 
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effects of mental emotions in producing various 
disorders of the system, 1 shall now proceed to 
trace out the particular influences which some of 
the most important of these emotions are calcu- 
lated to exert both in curing and inducing disease. 
all ; I 


shall therefore only select such as are most striking 


It would be too tedious even to enumerate 


and prominent. 

Among these, the Jmagination presents itself as 
highly interesting and important. ‘This faculty of 
the mind has long been considered as one of the 
most powerful agents in the production of disease, 
and as one of the most effectual means in its cure. 
The power of the imagination is strikingly illustra- 
ted by the wonderful effects which have been produ- 
ced by the animal magnetism of Mesmer and the me- 
tallic tractors of Perkins. These,though well known 


to be among the greatest impositions ever prac- | 


tised upon mankind, have been known, through the 
influence of a disordered imagination, to produce 
extraordinary effects upon various individuals, and 
tu succeed in effecting the most remarkable cures. 


It is unnecessary to adduce arguments, to prove | 


that these effects have resulted entirely from the 
influence of imagination and sympathy. ‘This is 
admitted by all the educated and well-informed, 
except those who are in the habit of practising 
these impositions for the sake of gain. 

It is upon the same principle that the ignorant 
and boasting charlatan has succeeded in effecting 
cures which had baffled the skill of the most sci- 


entific physician; and even the latter, under pe- | 


culiar circumstances, is compelled to employ arti- 
fice, by using the bread pill, or some other inert arti- 
cle, and trust to the workings of the imagination 


for acure. And in this connection, it may not be 


improper to narrate a very singular and amusing | 
circumstance which occurred in Philadelphia, and 


which I heard from the lips of one of the most 
eminent medical gentlemen of that city. 
of high respectability had been treated for some time 
She did 
not improve in her own estimation, and wished the 


by her physician for a nervous affection. 


doctor to give her more medicine ; but he advised 
her to the contrary, and was not willing to prescribe 
it. 
done for her, and was about sending off for a quack, 
when the physician, learning her determination, 
adopted the following course. He told her that he 
had just thought of a remedy which had never 
failed in curing a disease like hers, and that in 
three or four days she might confidently expect to 
be entirely well. He looked up an odd-shaped 
vial, which was given to her, with directions that 
she was to smell it at certain hours; and, to bring 
her imagination into play, he told her that the first 
day she would have a headache, the second day, 
an itching about the breast, and on the third day, 
would be perfectly well. On each visit, she com- 


plained of the effects which he had described— 
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A lady | 


She still insisted that something more must be! 
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said the remedy operated finely, and that she was 
getting much better. ‘The third day, she declared 
herself perfectly well, and has continued so ever 
since. ‘This is certainly a very remarkable cir- 
Wwe |] 


cumstance, but more so than 


not many au- 
thenticated instances on record. ‘The following 
circumstance is related by an eminent medical 


if true, that the 


instr 


writer, which conclusively proves, 


imagination alone, can be made imental in 


the cure of the most fatal diseases. ‘The circum- 
stance alluded to is as follows: “ During the siege 
of Breda, in 1625, when the garrison was on the 


point of surrendering to the enemy from the ra- 


vages of scurvy, a few vials of sham medicine 
were conveyed into the fortress by the Prince of 
Orange’s orders, and distributed among the scorbu- 
tics, indoses of a few drops, asa most valuable and 
Such 


i limbs for months, were seen walking in the streets, 


infallible specific. as had not moved their 


sound, straight and whole. Many who declared they 
had been rendered worse by all former remedies, 
‘recovered in a few days, to their inexpressible joy.” 

The of the imagination 
great in the production of disease. When disor- 


dered, it frequently leads to insanity and various 


influence 


1S 


‘These 
effects are fully noticed by authors who have treat- 
,ed on mental disorders. 


orades of mental as well as bodily disease. 


The imagination is fre- 
quently permitted to wander from scene to scene, 
without the restraint of reason or judgment, and 
The indi- 
vidual becomes disgusted with the realities around 


to fix itself on unattainable objects. 


him—builds up new creations in which he is to 
live and move; he delights only in works of fic- 
tion, and finally begins to believe all the products 
of a morbid imagination to be realities; and thus 
the balance of the mind is lost, the health destroyed, 
and insanity is not unfrequently the result. 


The progress by which the mind is led on from 


one degree to another, by an undue indulgence of 


and 


traced out by the master of English literature, in 


the imagination, is so beautifully described 
one of his most interesting productions, that | 
To 
indulge the power of fiction and send imagination 


hope to be excused for quoting his words. 


/out upon the wing, is often the delight of those 
who delight too much in silent speculation. He 
who has nothing external that can divert him, 


must find pleasure in his own thoughts, and must 
conceive himself what he is not—for who is pleas- 
ed with what he is? He then expatiates in bound- 
less futurity, and culls from all imaginable condi- 
tions, that which for the present he should most 
desire, amuses his desires with impossible enjoy- 
ments, and confers upon his pride unattainable 
dominion. ‘The mind dances from scene to scene, 
unites all pleasures in al] combinations, and riots 
in delights which nature and fortune with all their 
bounty cannot bestow. In time, some particular 


train of ideas fixes the attention, all other intellec- 











; 
' 
' 
; 
‘ 
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tual qualifications are rejected, the mind in weari-|warm and susceptible temperament? With uner- 
ness or leisure recurs constantly to the favorite ring aim, the shaft of Cupid is deeply implanted 


in his heart. ‘The object of his affections becomes 


is offended with the bitterness of! identified with all his thoughts and feelings. For 
truth. By degrees, the reign of fancy is confirmed. | her he 


conception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood, 


whenever she 


’ acts—tor her he lives—to cain her favor 
She grows first imperious, then despotic. ‘The! he will toil by day and night—he will be honored— 
fictions begin to operate as realities, false opinions’ he will scale, for her sake, the highest mountain— 
fasten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of plunge into the depths of the raging sea, and rush 


rapture or of anguish.” Nothing could be more|into the thickest of the fight. Even more than 


beautiful or true than the above remarks ; and they | this will devoted woman do for the man she deeply 
display in the most forcible and striking manner, loves. What then may be reasonably expected as 
the effects of an ill-regulated imagination, and|the consequence, if, after worshipping with so 
accurately trace out the path which has conducted | much devotion at the shrine of the 


tender God. 
thousands from tl} 


1e enjoyment of reason and hap- | the unfortunate lover should meet with disappoint- 

piness, to the regions of wretchedness and hope-| ment? Dr. Armstrong, in his excellent poem on 

less insanity. How many, alas, of the beautiful |the Art of Preserving Health, thus beautifully al- 

and fair, have thus destroyed their health, and! ludes to the effects of disappointed love 

withered and pined away, under the influence of a OP ee eae ee eee 
: sxut fruitless, hopeless, disappou c 


I i ’ Wed, rat 


morbid imagination, arising from an excessive in-| With jealousy, fatigue 
dulgence in reading works of fiction ! 


} ked 
1 with hope and fear, 
| Too serious o1 too lai YUIS ingly fond, 
There is one more illustration which may be | Unnerves the body and unmans the soul. 
employed to exhibit the influence of the imagina- | rae — have died of love, ai 
tion upon the health. It is well known that habits |" ee 


. . . ' 
of mental application exert a very great influence | 


| some run mad, 

vith murderous hands themselves have slain.” 
In farther testimony of the great influence of 
upon character, and mental philosophers have re- this passion, it is only necessary to allude to the 
marked, that we can observe a very striking dif-|number of suicides committed in consequence of 
ference between those who have devoted them- disappointed love, and to the large proportions of 
selves merely to the cultivation of the imagination | mental diseases from the same cause, in the hos- 
and taste, and those whose minds have been ri-| pitals both of Europe and of this country. 

gidly exercised to calm and severe inquiry. The} On the other hand, it cannot be denied, that this 
following singular statement is made by Dr. Conol- passion, when properly regulated, tends to promote 
ly, who has had ample opportunities for making health as well as happiness, and has been bestowed 
observations on this subject. He mentions, that it) by a wise Creator, as an incentive to man to enter 
appears from the registers of the Bicetre, that) upon that mode of life which 


maniacs of the more educated classes consist al-| cies, maintains the harmony and good order of 


most entirely of priests, artists, painters, sculptors, | society, and confers the greatest possible happiness 


perpetuates the spe- 


poets and musicians ; while no instance, he says, on human existence in this world. 
occurs, of the disease in naturalists, physicians, | In the language of the philosophic poet to whom 
geometricians, or chemists. These facts, if con-|1 have just alluded, 


. ; ae a cudniceaiinilil oe 
firmed by still farther observation, may lead to| « Love well repaid, and not too weakly sunk 
the most important practical results, particularly | In wanton and unmanly tenderness, 
: > - . i . , epee a 
in reference to the subject of education and the Adds bloom to health; o’er every virtue sheds 

, . : ‘ a San eee ae 
choice of a profession. ‘The youth who early dis- A gay, humane, a sweet and 


generous grace, 


,; . And brightens all the ornaments of man.” 
covers a predominating tendency to cultivate his ee ee 


imagination, at the expense of other important} The limits which I have assigned to myself will 
faculties of the mind, may be so directed in his| not permit me to dwell longer on this interesting 
studies as to bring other faculties into full play,! branch of our subject ; but I cannot leave it, with- 
and be induced to select a profession, which would out begging leave to introduce the forcible and 
require the observation of facts, and the constant | beautiful language of an eminent medical writer 
exercise of reason and judgment. The subject} of Europe, who thus alluded to the effects of the 
certainly claims the most attentive consideration. passion we have been considering. ‘ Love, that 


There is, perhaps, no passion or emotion of the | cordial drop which heaven has thrown into the 
mind, which exerts a greater influence upon the | bitter cup of life, destroys, and ever has destroyed, 
health, as well as the happiness of mankind, than|more victims than the conqueror’s sword! I need 
that of Love. Its effects are not only instructive 
and important to the practical physician, but highly 
curious to the mere philosopher, who speculates on 
human character and actions. 


man has not 


not allude to the wide guiph into which victims of 
| its illicit indulgence are daily plunged by myriads ; 
‘this is evident to the most superficial observation. 
What observing | But it is little suspected by the profession, and not 
noticed its influence upon the youth, | dreamed of by the world at large, that the salutary 


just ripening into manhood, and who possesses a boundaries of virtuous love are so generally un- 








1841. | The Dying 
consciously overstepped, as to occasion a range of 

thysical and moral evil in the human race, that 

I 

startle the that 


range faithfully and accurately delineated.” 


would most stoical mind, were 


1 11 ] 1 ¥ 4 
I shall conclude these remarks, by making a few 
observations on the influence which Hope, and 


| 


those emotions connected with Religion, are caleu- | 


lated to exert upon the health. As a means of 
alleviating and even curing disease, the influence 
71)? 


tp} How 


the probabilities of a recovery 


of hope can scarcely be duly appreciated. 


much greater are 


from sickness, when the patient’s mind is cheered 
} | 


by hope, than when involved in the darkness of 
despair! There is scarcely a disease to which hu- 
man nature is exposed, upon which the bright ra- 
diance of hope may not shed a curative influence, 
and more particularly in regard to those affections | 
which have reference to the mind. vill 


he believes he can never 


A patient 


rarely improve as long as 


get well; but remove this impression—instil into | 
his mind the faintest glimmering of a hope that | 
he may yet recover, and his convalescence fre- | 
quently commences from that very moment. But | 


no poison can more effectually destroy life than | 


confirmed and unconquerable despair. 


When man has fallen a prey to losses, misfor- | 
tunes and disappointments—when he has lost per- | 
haps his wealth and his reputation—when forsaken | 
by friends and relations, what can preserve him | 
from the deepest depths of melancholy and utter | 
despair, but the still small voice of hope, which | 
whispers to him that he may yet be happy and | 
prosperous t How may, thus, the skilful and kind 
physician effect what no medicine could ever do, | 
by kindling up the almost extinguished spark of | 


hope in the darkened and despondent soul ! 

Much has been said on the subject of Religion, 
in reference to its influence upon the health. This 
inquiry affords a wide field for discussion, but we 
can only notice it in a brief and general way. 
Many have confounded religion with enthusiasm, 
fanaticism and superstition, and have consequently 
considered it as producing the most deleterious 
effects both upon the body and mind. ‘But may 
we not ask if such individuals have not mistaken 
the true nature of religion—I mean the religion of 
the Bible! Those religious systems which derive 
their origin from men, and not from Christ, and 
which inculcate gloom, superstition and fanaticism, 
are certainly as destructive of health and happi- 
ness as pestilence and famine, and are equally rui- 
But 
can it be said that such doctrines are taught in the 
Book of God? Is there a precept or command- 
ment in this holy book, that does not te 





nous to individual and national prosperity. 


nd to ex- 


ert a healthy influence both upon the 
body 2 


mind and | 
all things | 


| 
Cone } 


‘Temperance and moderation in 
are strictly enjoined ; and what can be more 
ducive to health than these? It teaches man to | 
restrain all the evil workin; | 


+ 


01 


gs of the mind—to re- 


Christian 


press jealousies, envy, anger, malice, hatred, re- 
venge, all of which have ruined the health and 
peace of thousands. It directs him to cultivate all 


to moderate 


} 


Ai 


the benevolent feelings of his nature 


ers as he 


his desires, and above ali, to do unto ot 

would that they should do unto him. 
Finally, it confers that peace and tranguillity of 

oft 


health, and which can only proceed from a con- 


t 
t 


mind which are so requisite to the enjoymen 
sciousness of performing all our duties to God and 
our fellow-men—from an entire resignation and 
submission to the will of Him who governs th 
universe, and from a well-grounded hope of the 


} 


attainment of unending bliss in another and higher 


scene of existence. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “** PEBBLES FROM CASTAI a" 
Faintly the Sabbath sunlight fell, and gave 
A matchless splendor to the spreading vale, 


I 
All rich with Autumn’s fruitage ; the calm wave 


Laugh’d in its beauty, as the solemn wail 


Of the soft evening wind, with dulcet swe 

Spoke from the willow-boughs its brink along 
And a deep sound woke from the village be 

Calling to sacrifice the evening throng 
Afar the echoing peal was heard, o’er hill 

And spreading dale ; and the good yeomen came, 


A silent host, Jehovah’s courts to fill, 
With decent reverence for His holy name 


All solemnly they trode; for grief awoke 


th 


Within each heart, and sad the troublous brea 


And deep-drawn sigh, the silence often | 


roke 
I ‘ 


‘ 


The shephe rd of the flock was sick to deatl 


Yet not untimely : he, an hoary man, 
Like some old patriarch, his people led 

The fount of God beside ; his cup o’erran 

| ypiness was wed 


With blessings rich ha 


Simy ic 


» alll } 


and tru¢ 
hand 


Whate’er his heart devised his har 
Fre quenting most where vice its fetters threw, 


re } | 
lo virtue in his life. 


I 


So he might show the love his bosom warm’d 


le he stood, 


And when within the pulpit’s pa 
His words bespoke the eloquence of love ; 
| ] 


And with resistless power confirm’d th 


i 
ly 


£00 
And won the bad lo Seek the ir home above 
But now an angel came, his soul to bear 
Up to the throne of God; and while around 
The weepers bow’d, to pour their tearful prayer, 


I 


He cried, as earth her failing cords unbound 
‘Oh! let me breathe 
Once, once again, the breath of Heaven, and hear 
Sweet Nature’s music, swelling full and clear ' 
Oh! let me gaze 
Where light clouds wreathe 
The distant West! Celestial h irpel dwell 
Beyond : and their eternal ; lems Swe 
Jehovah's praist 
\\ n6 ! € wind 
And bathe my t les with thy fra 
Yet stay thou not the hasting tread of Deat 
For I hav ne 
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With 


aF 
his coming 


earth, and kind 


messenger olf God | - m, 


kor he shall wake me from lite’s fitful dream! 
My race is run. 
sh | near the peal 


Swell out from yonder temple’s dome, the last 

I see the river swe 
With hurried flow : 
And now I fee! 


On earth ! -eping past, 


The last wild pulse’s throb. Soon shail I stand 


Beside the stream of Life, at God's right hand, 
Heaven's bliss to know. 


! ' 


‘“ For wings! for wings 


‘| know that my Redeemer lives,’ and long 


To join the myriads that before 
Oh ' 
W re 


Seraphic pa f God! 
Oh! 


guide me, Saviour, where t 


him throng. 


lor my home 


re Gabriel sings 
ans to the Lamb o 

hy steps have trod, 
— 


Come, quickly come 


The mild breeze stole the open window through, 
And moved tl 


ie silver locks upon his brow; 


And his low voice was hush’d; Death’s chilly dew 
1 sobs of 


Upon his forehead came ; an 


Burst forth,—yet 


woe 


not ior him they wept, as those 


K] } 
W bo wee 


p for yudding yo ith cut down unblest :— 
As died the sunlight on that Sabbath’s close, 
So calmly sank the holy man to rest. 
Boston, Dec. 10, 1840. a. ?.2 


THE EARLY 


BY A LADY. 


LOST. 


“The doom Heaven gives its fav’rites—early death.” 
Childe Harold. 
The golden eve 
Flung far its slanting shadows o’er the wreck of Rome! 
gleam’d departing Sol, 
On broken column, and the marble terraces of crumbling 


As brightly and as proudly 


dome s, 


As when its burnished rays had kiss’d the glittering pa- 
geant 
rs 


Of her stern warri triumphs. 


Not for the pomp of her victorious army’s glad return, 
When boasted Marius dragg’d, amid 


Her treacherous foe—tbe fell Jugurtha ; 


her shouting crowds, 
Nor yet when brave Aurelian had reared 

Her dauntless eagles o’er Palmyra’s broken power, 
And led, in golden manacles, 


Its beauteous Queen, a regal captive ;— 


Not even then more radiantly did glow Italia’s purple skies, 


Than now, when, sad amid her speaking ruins, 


The phantoms of her fallen pomp stalk moodily. 

"Mid tott’ring palaces there gleam’d beside the Tiber’s 
wave 

A dwelling rife with sweets :— 

It seemed as if, 

The ¢ 

And the whisperings of eve most softly wandered, 

Mid the rustlings 

Nature around the 

7 No marvel that the fra 


with chasten’d ray, 


gorgeous sun looked in upon this vine-clad casement, 


of the rich green drapery 


had thrown latticed door-way. 


] 
grant breeze 


4 Sighed there so tremulousiy, and that the radiant sunset 
7 Glowed there less fervently 


The E arly Lost. 
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| Death! Death! the fell destroyer, had cast his blight 


I pon the beauteous blossom of that smiling dome 


; 


And as the glorious day went down to rest, : 
> ‘ 1 },’ hil itherr -lime 
Beneath the burnish’d hills of sou nern ciimes, se 
| = . 
| Her gentle form was grasp’d within the fleshless arms, ’ 


| Of the destroying Ange} 
| Yet no fearful struggle, no appalling gasp, 

Had marked the conflict of that lovely one 
| With life’s last enemy. 


a <a 


Softly and resistlessly 
| Her fair young 
Most beau 


Like to the 


cave itself away,— 


Sp rit 
iful, e’en in its parting from all earthly ties— 


bright departure of the Summer even, 


Casting its radiance aaad her lowly couch. 
In sunny waves her unbound hair 

| Flowed loosely o’er the marble shoulder, 
| And cast 
Whi 
| Waxed short and hurried. T} 


7 ? 1 
its silken volume on the snowy robe 


of 


rose-bud mouth 


th rose, and fell, as the departing breath life 


ie 


| Had lost its dewy freshness, and the meck blue eye ts 
iW as quenched of its lustre. Yet there dwelt 
| Upon the paling lip, a half-form’d smile, 
| And in the clear de pths of the azure eye 
| There lingered still a light, which told 
The fount of hope was bubbling yet, 
| And had cast high its waters,—e’en to cateh 

The opening glories of Eternal Day. 
| 
| And was there then no pang, no shadowing 

Upon the brow of one who turned from Life, . 


| E’en in its spring-time? Ah! yes! 

| Her youth had known some clouds, and fast and high 
| Had swept the tempest o’er the waters of her heart : 

| For she had loved with all th’ unfailing truth of woman's 
soul, 


In 


Of her untroubled spring, throwing aside 


The light links of a tender mother’s love, 
Which would have | 


| 
| And she had loved unworthily the fresh hour 
| 


ound her to her early home, 

She hearkened to the winning vows of one, 

| Who lured her from the flowery dells and wooded hills, 

| Where first had budded forth her girlish charms, 

| And o’er the crested wave and murmuring sea, 

He bore her to her foreign home—a beauteous flower! 

Time sped: and on his wings there came 

Naught but bright 

Save when perchance she peered in Memory’s | 

And look’d upon the 


Joy to lovely Isadore ;— 
00k, 
gentle mother, 


Image of her 


Lonely and sad, without her cherish’d one, 
To smooth the ruggedness of life, or smile away its shades 


if 
| Yet these were memories she loved not; and, with tearful 
| eye, 

| She e’er would turn away from like sad contemplation— 

| And, in the wreathings of her lover’s arms, 
| Forget the one who o’er her early years 


| Had watched so anxiously ! 
' 


Life’s sparkling cup had yet its bitter drop for Isadore 


| Ere joyous summer had twice smiled upon her flowery 
nome, 

| She felt “she pined neglected.” He, for whom she had 
surrender’d 

! 


Every tie, grew cold and shy, and look’d not on her 
With the beamings of idolatry, as was his wont. 
t , oft he left 

j 


Danquet 
not the glistening d 


For lighted hall, and regal 


His prison’d bird ; and heeded rop, 
| Which gathered slowly in the speaking eye 
| Of her who loved him 


tre c , ht 
track ot night, 


curtain 


on the sta 


Eve 


Day followed « 
And 


| . ] , 
closely rry 


¢ 
yet 


he not ! drew her sable 


same 





a 


SRD 


O’er the burnish’d skies, and no well-remember'd tone 
Q - . } teh’d } athlesslv 
N e! e ear O1 her, Who watcn a so vrearnic S.y 
I s returning step: her silvery laugh 
No t } id s r e Vy Ice 
No i 1 S v s 
4 
\ ~ wers ' 
Had twined a } r ¢ s 
— | ‘ . }! 
» ( i¢ e news thi ( sw — We Wilill a ) 
, 


ining eye and burning cheek, the wretched Isa- 


Look'’d madly on the glittering train which wound 


Tniess one 


With stately step from where the { 


Had bound him t moter | She ZA ( f 
T} rt s! er ol ( J ts i W She 1, 
Less fi I V leamed t e% ss n’d f 
{ Nn 
For, « n mid ie flash « I y whit shone 
around the regal Bnde, 


A tear-drop trembled in the full dark eye, 


here dwelt a heart within that snowy breast, 


Whose freshness was not seared by worldly — 
And Isadore forgave her. 
H i rhe Silt ~) Lil 
Ay i li erness oO SO oma i ‘ 
Ha \ el ypiness——-Now again with viv ess came 


The mem’ry of her stainless youth, her smiling home 


Across the 


W nom SIi¢ 


iowy ocean, and the iorm of het 


had wrong’d so deeply, and 


Were waxing 


And bursting sighs, were mingled with repentance ; 


few. ‘Tears, bitter tears, 

And a yearning wish stole o’er her heart, 

l’o look once more upon he r childhood’s home 
But slowly o’er her beaut 


eous torm vad come 


The shadowings of Death’s wing—and never more might 
she be hold 

The bright green hills which girt her distant home. 

She faded slowly, and the warm bright hues of youth 


Went out with ling’ring shade. 
hand 
Of Death pressed out the life-blood from her gentle heart, 


The steady flame of Hone shot up to light the narrow way. 
4 4 


lair Isadore ! 
No mother’s car¢ 
mer’s flowers; 
No moth: 


May murmur for thy blighted 


rest calmly in thy humble 


may garnish thy long home with Sum- 


r’s voice in broken accents o’er thy early tomb, 


] 


name the heart-felt prayer; 


No lover’s eve m iy dro D the glittering tear, 


To gem the waving grass above thy beauteous clay '— 


Yet Spring’s first-born, “ the meek-eyed violet, 
+] . lee } ‘ y + ‘ 
Nestles most lovingly beneath the soft green turf 


Of that low mound: there, silvery waters, 


And the song of birds, and hum of bricht-winged insects, 
1g iem meet 


Mingle together in sweet harmony—a re 
| I { } ) 
for Aer, once soit and giad 


hou lovely one! 


And Natu fears are 


For ere the Suimmer’s sun has kissed away the pearly dew, 


Each rich-veined flower is bowed beneath the sparkling 


drop,— 6 


Nig 


ht’s spirits have wept within the fragrant cup! 


A Fireside Essay. 


'solate its 


whose childless | 


And when the chilling | 


A FIRESIDE ESSAY 


BY CHARLIE LANM 
\1 0 «qf ‘ rhe t} aart | s \V 
¢ ] | ‘ . 

nich Cold id oud sth T Ik Lin 
wor | hh : 

snow and sleet are « shing most furious rainst 


the windows, actually dampening the curt: 


in. ‘There—there shutter, torn 


woes a 
hinges by the wind! Another cust nd how de 
voice of I \\ ntel 


moan! It is the 


Storm-Spirit, who comes from hevond 1 pa 
pla ns of the north. | can interpret his cry. which 
is dismal as the howl of wolves. 

‘ Mortal. crouch. crouch like a worm beside thy 
hearth-stone, and acknowledge thy i nificance 
When the skies are bright and thou rrounded 
by the comforts of life, thou goest forth amor 
thy fellows, boasting of thy int llect and ¢ ines 
But whe n the elements arise. hak the wert 
earth to its foundation, thou dost tren arith 
fear, and thy | sting is fo iten. 4 th 


window, and as thou lookest upon the yom of 
this stormy night, learn a lesson of humility 
art in thyself as frail and helpless as t 
| depending from yonder bough. 

** QO, this is a glorious night for me! I[ have 
| ken the chains that bound me in the caves of the 
| Arctic Sea, and am now free to roam over the 
and ocean. ‘The elements that do my bidding 
low in my path. 

| ‘An hundred miles away, there is a lonely cot- 
, tage on the border of an inland lake. An hour 
iago | passed by there, and a mingled sound of 
| woe came from its inmates, for they were poor and 
| sick, and had no wood. <A miserable dog whined 
lat their door. I laughed with joy and left thei 
| to their suffering. 

“TY came to a broad river, where the ferrymen 
| were toiling painfully at their work [ loosened 
‘the ice that had been formed farther up, and it 
crushed them to death in its mad career. 

| * Beside a mountain, a solitary foot-traveller was 
ascending a road, heavily and slow. He was think- 
(ing of his warm home and plentiful board. I 


chilled the crimson current in his veins, and the 


| 
| pure white snow is his winding-sheet. 


on yonder rock-bound coast, a fisherman was 


| startle | from his fireside by a sional of distress. 
He looked forth and saw a noble sh p hastening 
to desiruction. I brought herthere. She struek—- 


and three hundred hardy men sunk into that black 
The 


will lisp 


element, which gives not back its dead. 
morrow will dawn, and the child at home 


its father’s name unconscious of his fate. and the 


MAIA. | wife will smile and press her infant to her bosom, 
” not doubting but that her husband will on return 
ito blessher. I care not for the prayel which says 
[t is astonishing what rough and ugly pebbles polish up| si , 
o sparkles, making the gazer cry out, “‘ Did you ever! I ee ne PERT Se SENT 


cuessed that to be i Glain md.” 


snouidn t have 1 


VoL. VII—17 


Many more are the pictures which that moaning 








Mogenesot 
“ona 
pa 


oiescinntiens teal 
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130 Jl Fireside Essay. 


[Fesrvary, 


wind calls up, but my pen would fain dwell upon|cheer up! cheer up! A few more days, and you 
are we who) will be an inhabitant of that blessed home beyond 
know not what it is to want, to forget that the tl 


| 
. iif the skie Ss, wnere the 


more pleasing themes. How prone 


I wicked cease from troubling, 
8 , } ve 4 
world is full of suilering rest. 


Liow unequally bestow- | and the weary are at 
ed are the blessings of Providence! ‘Thousands in 


Intimately associated with the fireside are the 
this city are now shivering with cold, who are| smiles of woman. Sweet words! How many and 
more deserving than other thousands whose bodily | beautiful are the scenes which they call to mind, 
comforts are abundant. ‘Vhe dealings of God are |whose charms are heightened by the smiles of a 
just; but who can comprehend them! Heedless of} mother, a sister, a companion or friend! Who 


the severities of winter, we sit beside our comfort-| would wish to live in a world where the lovely 


able firesides, surrounded by relations and friends,! form and tender sympathies of woman were not 
and entertaining books, unmindful of that Good 


i A i 


known? It would be more desolate than the flower- 


Being who bestows them all. We do not sympa-|less wilderness. Why is it that the youth toils 


thise with those who suffer, and are contented to! for a distinguished name, if it be 


not to return a 
think only of ourselves. 


What an ungrateful and! worthy recompense for the smiles of the maiden 
selfish creature is man! ‘The beasts of the field,|} whom he loves? Why d 


loes manhood seek to be- 
and the birds of the air, ean often teach him a! come affluent. if not to make his wife and children 
lesson of gratitude and love. * * * Would that! ha 


ppy, and nourish the light which illumines his 
that awful moan would cease! O God, comfort the 


fireside circle, which light is the smile of woman ¢ 


fatherless and widow, the poor and sick, during These words remind me of the bed of sickness. 
the long watches of this stormy night. Have|I was a pilgrim ina strange Jand. <A sudden ill- 


] 


merey upon him who writes these lines, and grant | me to abide ina cottage, which 


ness had cause 
him the blessing of a heart, which will never cease | stood in a secluded valley. One, two, and three 
to remember the poor and the unfortunate. weeks passed, and the fever would not leave me. 

jut I was to write of the joys and associations |The two beings who then ministered to my wants, 
of the fireside. Where shall | begin? The sweet-'| 1 can never forget. How sweet it was to awaken 
est of those joys are love, friendship, peace, reli-| from a fearful dream, and find a maiden, “ beauti- 
gion and home. Is there a heart that does not) ful exceedingly,” watching beside my bed! Who 
leap at the mention of these words? If these bless-| can tell how mournful was her smile, when she 
Ings are not ours vow, can We not remember some | heard me in my sleep talk about my distant friends, 


spot on the shores of the river of Life, where we| and a dear home beyond the sea! 


My suffering 
once enjoyed them? Was it not love that caused | made her sorrowful, but the consciousness that she 
a fond mother to caress and protect us in our in-| was doing good to a stranger, caused her to rejoice 
fancy ? 


Iriendship is one of the most beautiful|at heart. And when I recovered and was about 


and delicate plants that flourishes in the garden of| to take my departure, the smiles with which she 
human passions. Was our youth passed without| and her aged mother bade me adieu, are among 
a friend? Have we never known the luxury of|the brightest rays that beam upon me from the 
feeling aloof from the allurements of the world,| past. Whether that lovely girl is among the living 
and alone with God ! A forgiven heart is the great-| or the dead, I hope she is the child of God. 
est of blessings; and peace is the offspring of re-| ‘lhe smiles of woman are like the leaves of 
, are the |summer—the first smile of love. When we know 
joys of home. Home! what place upon the earth | that it is pure, what is there in this world that can 
is dearer to the heart of man! How pleasing is| exceed its beauty ? But alas! 


if 
the anticipation of the absent school-boy, as he|The smile of | 


ligion. Synonymous with the fireside 


itis sometimes false. 


ove has been worn bv some, as a 


looks forward to the close of the term, when his | mask to deceive and to destroy. Once a serpent 
presence will be gladly welcomed to the fireside of | secreted itself within the petals of a flower. Un- 
home. ‘The poor farmer toils unceasingly through | knowingly, I pressed the flower to my bosom, and 
the long days of summer, cheered by the comforts} that serpent stung me. There is one being who 
of home, which he fondly hopes will be the reward | will understand this allusion. I assure her that 
May she repent her folly, live to 
How fortunate is that man, who can | become wise, and at last die a peaceful death. 

say—‘‘ mine is a happy home.” How thankful| There isa smile of grief. It is seen when the 
should he be! But is there no consolation for those | mother bends over the body of her dying child, 
who are homeless and friendless in the world? Ah 


ves! 


of labor, and the crown of his coming winter) she is forgiven. 
evenings. 


| which she believes is destined to wear an immor- 
there is, and it isas sweet as it is invaluable. | tal crown in heaven. 
One elder Brother,—the meek and lowly Jesus, | 


There is a smile of joy. Whenthe Holy Spirit 
when upon the earth, was compelled to exclaim— 


Aa 


| descends to sanctify the heart of the 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 


penitent sin- 
air; ner, then it is, that we behold a smile, which is 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to} the smile of joy. O, who would wish to live in a 
lay his head.” Homeless and unhappy Christian—! world where the smiles of woman were not known ! 





1841.] 


Again. ‘The fireside is the place to read and} 
to re fleet. 
tible 


the 


And in our favored land how inexhaus- 
the | of all 


are of literature! | 
} } ec . 1 “1.7 
books associated with the fire side, the Bible 


treasures Sut 
stands pree minent. 


ta 


It was there our pare nts first 
It 


father assembles his family and 


ught us to lisp the ten commandments. is 
there the Christian 
reads to them the marvellous story of Calvary. 
How often in childhood have h 


eagerness and wonder to the histories of Abraham 


lj 


if 
ai 


we listened wit 
and his son Isaac, of Moses. and the infant Jesus. 
The fireside and the Bible! 
risen up before me, at the mention of these words. 


An a 


She knew of her situation, and had ealled together 


Another scene has | 


ved grandmother was on the bed of death. 
her children and friends, that they might see how 
a Christian could die. Ona table within her reach 
lay a pile of Bibles, which she intended to bestow 
ift. | 
I was a little child then, but I well remember that 


solemn 


on those she loved, as an appropriate parting 


7 


hour. When my turn came, she called 


me to her bedside, and placing one of the hand- 


volumes in my hand, exclaimed—* my dear | 


son, accept this Book a 


somest 


satoken of my love. Let 
it be your guide, companion and friend in your| 
journey of-life, so that its close may be 


‘ 
as happy | 
as mine.” 


A moment more—and her disembodied 
spirit was fluttering in immortal youth, before the 
throne of God. 


Since then, it has been my lot to 


eudure many trials. I have been without a single 


friend in the wide world. M 


any a time have I en- 


tered my room, sick of life, disappointed, and bro- 
ken hearted. One book after another have I read, | 
but without finding any comfort. And then I have | 
opened my Bible, and pondered its pages, when 


every shadow which hung over me would depart, 
and I could say, with the poet, 

“ Holy Bible— 

Precious treasure, thou art mine !” 

It is indeed 

with for tl 


00k div 


ine, 

a treasure which I would not part 

It is a book 
It was written by the inspira- 

its truths are everlasting. The! 

following quotation from Hannah More is too “p- 

propriate to omit. 


e kingdoms of the world. 


which never tires. 


tion of God, and 


“The first circumstance which 


strikes us 


on opening the Bible is, the variety of 


composition which is crowded in its narrow li- | 
mits ;—historical records extending through thou-| 
sands of years ;—poetry, of almost every species ;—| 
biographic memoirs of that very kind which the 
modern world agrees to deem most inte resting ;— 


epistolary correspondence, which, even for excel- 


lence of manner, might challenge a comparison 
with any composition of that nature m the known| 

| 
world ;—and lastly, that singular kind of writing, | 


peculiar to this Sacred Book, in which the veil 


that hides futurity from man is penetrated, remote | 
occurrences so interpreted as to imply demonstra- | 
tion that God alone could have communicated such | 
knowledge to man.” 


e A Fires 7 


j}ashamed to acknowledge their indebted 


, 
de Essay. 


Another of 
the Domestic 


the associations of thi 
Aitar. QO, if there is any thing that 


can cause the Ana ls of lleaven to weep With JOV, 


it must be to look upon a Christian family at pray 
Let me draw that picture, now belore m C18 
the twilight hour The warm fire-licht ive 
clow to every object in the room. \ father in 
the vigor of manhood is on his knees, and with up- 


Aroun | 


lifted hand is offering his evening prayer. 


‘him, in the form of a circle, and with covered 
faces, are kneeling—the mother of the present and 
a former generation, two other females in the 
freshness of girlhood, a youth and a little child. 
Save the solemn tones of the father, not a whisper 
}ean be heard. ven the kitten on the hearth, : nd 


the infant in the cradle, seem conscious of the so 
lemnity of the hour and the scene. ‘The prayer 
is ended. The grandmother is again seated in 


her arm chair in the corner, and has resumed her 


knitting work. One of the daughters has taken a 


book to read, while the other has gone to help hei 
mother in the kitchen. ‘The son has gone out to 
| spend the evening with some youthful friend. ‘The 


child, the baby and the kitten, are playing together, 


while the fond father watches their innocent sport 
with a look of love. What must Heaven be, if it 
is more peaceful, and holy, and beautiful than this 
earthly scene ? 


What a blessed privilege is prayer! A | 


oor 


polluted creature of an hour, permitted to come 


into the immediate presence of the Great ‘ 


reator, 


and, for the silent offering of a penitent heart, re- 
ceive a blessing which the universe would be too 


poor to purchase. It is a wonder to me, how any 
man who pretends to be a rational being. can re- 
fi the knee before the 


(Ashamed to pray! Every single blessing we en- 


ise to bend King of kings. 


ljoy is a gift from God, and yet how many are 


(rod 


is the only being who can comfort the sorrowing, 


and yet how many are ashamed to implore his aid! 
The power of prayer! It is omnipotent. 
‘“‘ Praver is the soul’s sincere desire, 


Uite red, or unexpressed “ 


The motion of a hidden fire 
That trem! 
“ec P 


The falling 


les in the breast 


raver is the burden of 
ot 
The upward g] 

When none 


a Siz 
a tear; 
incing of an eye, 
but God is near. 
“ Prayer is the simplest f 

That infant li 
Prayer, tl 


( 
ul 


orm of speech 
ps can try ; 
sublimest strains that reach 


The Majesty on high. 


Christian’s vital 


- Pray r is the breath, 
he Christian’s native air, 

The watch-word at the gates of death ; 
He enters heaven y prayé 


‘¢ Prayer is the contrite sinner’ 


Ret ri | mm his Wavs 
Wh ingels ir su 
And cry—‘ Behold he prays ' 
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132 I Love Thee Dearest 


‘In prayer, on earth, the saints are one 
They’re one in word and mind ; 
When, with the lather and the Son, 


Sweet fellowship they 


Montgomery. 

“ Brother! brother! [ have won that pound of 
sugar-plums ; for it is ten o’clock and your essay is 
not completed.” 

‘* But you are mistaken, my dear sister, for here 
itis, composed and written out, ready for our friend, 
the Messenger. 


s* 


| LOVE THEE DEARLY STILL. 


It was a pleasant night in June, 


The stars like angel eyes 
shone down; yr there a pear 'd 1O Moon 
To dim t © Spa ] YP SaAlts, 
When, curtain’d thy rden-bower, 
W « sat i converse ft 
. 


AT ‘ ‘ , , . 
Viv yVoung heart trembied in thy powe! 
Ihe flame was kindled from that hour— 


Dei a 
{ love thee « 


r} A. Fe ! is 
i ilove wee uearly StLI1, MY girl: 


[ feel thy presence here,— 


And that lone | ope—Oh | have nurs’d 
That hope through every ii 

My love was madness from the first, 

When all its glories round me burst— 


| love the e cde arly still. 


III. 


As once beside the woodland Spring, 
Under its Summer shade 3, 
Amid the joyous gather 
Of youths and blushing m 
Krom some i-tempel d words ex ress’d 
| saw thine eyelids fill, 
L hie notions th turb’d my breast, 
Were a 7 1y d, an all contess'’d— 
| et ed urly Ss | 





I love tl ( y si my girl 
And | aga ‘ isea 

{ thy yr l Ss 
Lhe ardei ove 1 tee 


Still—The Quakeress [ Feervuary, 


Or thv embodied charms embrace, 


As mine, through good or 


A ] ] . 
‘hou art all loveliness and ice 
} () a | r the ito t Swe¢ CE 


THE QUAKERESS: 
A TALE IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


] 
1 ctetininn eoices 
( HAP ER vil 
i “ . , 
‘Was this love 1 e for ft ! y miry ids throu 
vhich a man must travel.”— Wort Deve I 
The arrival of Charles had been only in time to pass 
with the jail yr the customary salutations, before Brown’s re. 


|} appearance from the apartment, in which, we have already 
informed the reader, he had witnessed the death of Marga- 
ret. Charles’s Surprise it the sight of is rival, at is time 


emerging trom the interior of the prison, May be Imagine d 


better than described. But he was in no wis¢ daunted, 
{nor did Brown fail to preserve his usual hypocritical equa- 
nimity; atthe same time the presence of a third person 

i} ( them to curb 1 mu t NOStILITY ‘| e WOI 
) thy Barnacle was protoundly ignorant of the tft e state ol 
laffairs between them, and knew not that both had an 
| identical purpose in viSiting the jail on that evening, So lar 
las the Quakeress was an object of their interest. He was 
| well acquainted with, and friendly to both At the pre- 


isence of Charles he felt a little discomposed, 
| | 


|bered that he had just admitted Brown to the prisoners 
| witho t the requisite passport, a 1 fea 1 de ct 1, not 
| w thstar ig he had so easily quiet 1 his ¢ conscien 
ous s rupies in tne yulset In t Ss tur ition ot | nd 
{was Barnacle, standing in the mi of his a tment 
{looking from one to the other of his visitors, as they in 
jturn gazed upon him and frowned at one another Indeed, 
ithe wonder and doubt of the good } vou now iV 

| found expression, if Brown, who knew Charles must be as 


| desirous of secrecy as himself, and who perceived the in- 


j ] . P ) " } } ; so 
ternal labor of Barnac e, had not come to his assistance: . 


| fearing lest, in the proiun lity of his ignorance, he might 

| blunde r upon ground equally dangerous to them both. Th 

| Brown did wit 1an adroltness ol which he well understood 
t en ( 

} ‘So, friend Barnacle, we hav ere our you rothe 
I ine as we iS I. « yu ess $ res t w us on 
;some kind errand to the incarcerated. And, as [am now 


| mindful of it, Barnacle, it devolves on me to inform you of 


| } x ‘ . + + ] } 
ithe death of Meg, the old witch I have just visited. Vain 
. : 
; Was it for me to attempt the administering of kindness o1 
, > . | } — » 

ol any spiritual Consolation to her, seeing she was, at my 
iG + ntr y ‘Oo n¢ } " y 4 " + . ' | , 
; Tirst entrance Ineo her prese e, | if iyonies Of GISSOIU- 

T if + 
on Vain was it, I say Maste Ke vat I can t so 
ul ror her moti provat 1 order to j rd I 
such comilortS aS aciliristian Man is aiways In duty i to 

. j " er ‘ ] { 12 1. ¢ . ] 

render, even toa Child O1 Delial, it ne nov leceasead, 
j 

1 | 11 ¢ 
| unfortunately, she hath escape d the gallows which awaited 


{heron the morrow. Truly,such an exemplary death was 


| the only just pe nalty for such as she hath been—besides 

| that, such a punishment would greatly bafile the powers of 
darkness. But, Barnacle, methi iks the dead iy must 
not remain here till the dawn of day, and therefore, see to it 
ti iti { it wOvVeU es yf ey u ) 
wilc | i | t t é A ( | 
Vil $ et it W ver Ol he re any 
isiial rite 























The Quakeress. 


Having thus spoken, Brown left the prison, before either! you are but a youth, and therefore 1 am the more certain 
of his auditors had time to re ply to these character stic tha the enticing charms of this tair dams¢ ave not 
observations. brought you hither to n it on anv Ww s 1e of it 

oVW » are S¢ favored persons Mr Bi ywwn has had the errant For eve » thou the maiden be ! 
charity ») VISIT asked Charles, as soo iS Lhe peaner iad | re ( ‘ | 1 Cha ( | t 3 Ss 
vanis ‘l have, indeed, come to see some of your that se time { « d . 

risoners For S purpose I hold in my hand a permit | dk an ft the wa outside o r, 
from the magistrates themselves. Is there not nh your cus- | tl ire vy whited res in oul 

todv a ce iin Quakeress, by name Rebecca Danvers? If “ Yes, it is, in tn a genuine writin 1 ty Oo 
so, | wish to see her immediately, Mr. Barnacle.” which I do not dispute,” continued he, as he sci zed 

“Tt is none other than the witch, he has just mentioned, | the paper which Charles now handed to hi “It is verily 
whom Mr. Brown has visited,’ answered the jailor, In aj}a correct writing, bearing the lawful impress ol ie Magis 
hesitating manner, wishing to conceal from Charles the | trates, nor does it become me to question of your business 
fact that Brown had seen Rebecca, and still fearing lest it | with the fair prisoner. So take this lamp, and go » the 
might be discovered he had been allured to do so without a! farthest end of the adjacent hall, you w find a passa 
permit ‘And now,” continue d he, ** ne Says rightly, the eading to the door of ( room This key cks it. And 
old hag must be buried before morning, according to the | now be your errand wit em nw t may, whi 
custom and law for the interment f witches and necro-/! be it iar irom m ) : a re th s my \ mem 
mancers. So be content, Master Charles, and tarry here | ber, you are but a vessel of clay, and e us all frail mor 
whilst | run to the sexton’s, for his ald in ¢ arrying away the tals, not less liable to he lawav captive vy the snares and 
body, and then I wiil admit you to this Quaker damsel, if | wiles of the arch-enemy, in that he entices you the garb 
as you say, you hold the permit of the council, which in-| of an Angel.” 
deed, Ido not doubt, knowing that you are the son of that | Charles, bowing re spectfully to Barnacle for these disin- 
good father Elliot, who visits the prisoners daily, and who | terested directions, hastened to comply with those other d 
always bears such an exce llent report, every whe re pitying rections respecting the apartime nt ol Rehe cca, wit ‘ eh 
and compassionating the afflicted.” {he felt more deeply interested, and by the light w 1 he 

Before Charles could urge with the jailor the nece SSL vore {ol 1d 3 » creat ity inthrea Is Way ) the 
of immediate attention to his demand, or make any repli passage mention¢ 1, to e room 1n que st lt was wit a 
to Barnacle, the latter had gone, leaving him no other alter- | trembling hand that he applied the key. and turned the 
native but to wait his return. So he resolved to make a! cruel bolt, which held in degrading confinement 1) ers 
virtue oi nece ssily, and walt patiently. Meanwhile Charles cute d girl. Anxious as he had be en to fly to her assist ce, 
found time for a little reflection on his present afflicting |and inform her of his untiring efforts in her behalf. to re 
situation. He was now under the same roof with his!/ new his vows of unchanged affection, and renewedly 1 ; 
adored Rebecca. After all his toils and solicitude, he was | to her the sacrifice even of his life, in exertions to save a 
about to be admitted into the presence of the persecuted, sor- | being dearer to him than his own existence ; haste to 

rowing and lonely Quakeress. Under what sad circum-| her with al] this ardor and resolution, Charles now s 
stances of distress would he now behold her! How great! doubt and hesitation at the threshold of hera I t, and 
the contrast from those happy, those blissful hours, which | feared to enter. He knew not hov ea ! t be 
once enjoyed with her, amid all the charms of rural plea- changed nd dre led to be id the 7 ives mis Lune 
sures, and all the delights of youthiul love She, the sharer | migh ive wrought upon her yvely face and fragile form, 
of those delights and pleasures, and the idol of all his ado- }upon the buoyancy of her mind and spirits. But willing t 
ration, was the inmate of the jail of the colony! Here, | share all her dangers, and sympathise with all her sorrows, 
under the accusation of witchcraft, she was only awaiting |he at length entered her place of confinement. ‘The next 
the terrible day of trial! He knew her guiltless of this foolish | moment the lovers were in each other’s embrace 
charge, and believed her about to become the victim of this] «Thou art still my owndear Rebecca,” uumed Charles, 
cruel persecution, unless preserve d by himself. Now, that | soon as the ecstacy of their mutual joy had . i 
he had come to offer this protection, hi met, in the near vi-| ‘* And thee wo. ( es' Thou art the san t 
cinity of her he would preserve, his restless rival. | friend thou didst promise,” responded the Quakeress. “I 

Charles thought it was with no good purpose that George | art indeed, t as I ever felt the inward as e thou 
| W Was yund at tLe jau On that even His close i wouldst prove ” 

tion of the motives of Brown | mg since taught; ‘* Alas! dearest Rebecca, 1 did greatly fear,” cont ( 

hina fo . ct something sinister and covert in ull his con- | he r affectionate lover, as ne pressed her nearer S ( 
auct tle saw about him, on this occasion also, the same naa did greatly fear that grief would bow this frail form, Gg 
SI th exte ra id he ard from his lips the Same canting | anguish press sorely upon thy young s ts, ere | Cc re 
jargon Nor did he now doubt, from the duplicity of his turn to cheer thee ? and tell thee my efforts S$ tor thy 
remarks concerning Old Meg, as well as from his sudden | safe ty And alas! too true have been my ymrehe 3 
ai rture on secing him there, that the visit of his rival to! T 0 plainly I see thy form has lost it fleet : ' 
the ] iad been connected somehow with the destiny of ; step vthtness. The 7 ss of eve 

Re cca. in this painiul view oO Mis present situation | dimmed by weeping, a lt S fair chee $ r tha t 

Charles was uiging—a VieW in ho Way alleviated by pa was wi | those happy. happy days tha re one A rt 

ree ec mns—when the officious Bar laci¢ afalli bustled thou ill, dearest Has either sorrow, o S ey or this 

into the apartme nt. dreadful Suspense, or the solitude of thy oomy | son, 
‘‘ Now Master Elliot,” said he, “amI rea ly to admit you | brought disease upon thee 799 

to this Quakeress—only let me see the permit you have ‘‘Nay, Charles. Say not sv. I am not ill yw—now 

spoken of, not that I at all question the truth of what you ithou hast come: I am quite well now. Think not that sor- 

say; lor who would doubt the veracity of the son of father} row or suff ring, Or the uncertainty of my tate, have done 

Elliot ?—but beir strictly Charged by the honorable coun-\this; and conce rning the loneliness of this place. if tl yu 

Ciito a ster their orde rs withoul respect yi persons, i} dost not know it from thy good father, o1 y sweet sister, 

am yw fie »the conscientious ischarge O1 Diy l n thou st now to |i pn, that | have ) " ed 

y i }, 1rlend iL iliot, i x it 1 1 a nes trie ) f 
ment Lo you, ] snHOW you are worthy oi trusi, alvel ‘i nen she toid Unaries tnat pari Oj ier HiStory Which 
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tly ver the sins of those who vielded to the opi ann of some signs ¢ watchit Css At the 1 ent when if 

eir superiors, and were borne on with the tide of super- | hero was on the point of stepping over the threshold, he 

stition, which, for a time, flowed so strongly as to sweep | heard a voice calling after him. But Charles listened no 
t 

away almost every vestige of reason and common sense. longer than to catch some such expressions, as “very late, 

Charles had, indeed, heard a report that Mr. Mather was | @ long visit, my brother”—“ enticements of Satan, and fait 
» be at the settlement on the day appointed for the trials of to look upon”’—* garb of an angel, yet destruction is in her 
several trae ecused persons, who at that time were in path,” &c. &c.—and then hurt i away al l { sued his 
rison, awaiting their final doom Of this truth, therefore, | Course nid the silence of 1 nt 
e was obliged to inform Rebecca, in answer to her inquiry — 
and when he spoke of that mysterious man, his voice fal-| _[p a retired and lonely field near the outskirts of the set- 
tered and sunk into a whisper, and a feeling of awe and tlement. t — —- ee ee eae ‘ 

I lement, two men were engaged at dead of night, in g 
lread crept over him, such as made him shudder. It may}. crave not in the common burial ground. The seclusion 
well be supposed that this effect upon the mind of her lover, | of the spot, the hour, and the wildness of the scenery 
produced by only the mention of that singular personage, a dense wood skirting the field on three sides—rendered 

* ‘ ‘ — " ‘ YX » 1 +} } \ } 

" vuld increase the terror of Rebecca. She already had their employment unusually solemn and picturesque In 
learned that his character was stern and severe. but now lthe near vicinity might be seen several other graves, appa- 
she associated it ewceane: thing fearful and crue] rently new-mads A few vards from th rave-d ers 
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she wouiad tain hold inviolate, in the secret chambers of Neri Old Meg! the witch, and the victim of the man to whose 
own bosom. Now the unhappy girl would cling closer to} yi}|ainies and intrignes she had lent her aid 
ner i r, Ciaril im to be her only hope, her protector, | Not far from the fresh-opening grave. there appeared a 








her all. Now she would repel his fond caresses, and en- | third person who seemed not to be a part me the 
ageavor to fy trom his embrace, lhen she would command scene, we have deseribed His tall figure, wl i was r- 
him to escape from her, before he should loss his own pre- | tially concealed in the shadow of a tr against which he 
cious life in fruitless attempts to save hers—entre 4 £1 was lea . was shrowded 1 1 dark m tle. that was w n 
him to leave r to her own wretched fate, and not ruin! with an a r, more of one whose object was to protect his 
nimsett! l ne Cause of a poor |} secuted Quakers S88 person trom the nicht atmosphere and chilly ews, t n to 
With a sad heart did he witness the distress and anguish of | hide it from observation. The attention of this individual 
the almost frantic Rebecca Again would he re peat to| was wholly directed towards the occupation of the other 
her his plans and hopes, and implore her not to de spair | two, who were ignorant of his presence They worked on 
while life remained. Sometimes would he try to cheer her! in silence, with no more concern or care for their business 
y arguments which weig ittle with Htis own feel- | than is usually felt by men whose greatest interest is to be 
ngs; sometimes he eal: fore her what would be hold their work complete d. 
t ceedings of her tr to prepare her mind for } It was a clear moonlight night; just one of those ts 
the | tshe was to act on that try cCAaASIO when omects can be se Ww i about half t! stinctness 
lhe mind of our heroine was not constitutionally of the | as br day t. It would not add t nterest of 
des g She had been far ar W iff] our tale, to be able to certify exactly how long of the 
ind persecution from her very ¢! od; and custom s irk mantle had « ed his present situation, before |} 
learns us to look danger coolly in the face. At length she descried, in an adjoining field, what appeared about t in 
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hereditary satraps usurping the dominion of the 


an army ; and 


China 1s, as ali of our readers know, the great- 


onarchy of Asia, and, of course, is embraced 
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bservation of the historian ; an observation 


not less incorrect and Gibbon 


unfounded when 


penned it, than it is at this time. Whatever des- 


potism there is in China, there is no weakness in 


the extremities of that empire; no hereditary sa- 


traps have usurped the dominion of the provinces ; 
nor does an army enforce the collection of the reve- 
nue, or the administration of justice. 


no hereditary satraps at all, and the revenue is 


There are 
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, and justice administered, without the as- 
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such a guard even as Louis Philippe 
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great phenomenon. When we recollect how re 
mote that country 1s from our own, and the civilized 
nations of Europe: that she has a language ' 
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we cease to feel surprise that China hi 
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attracted so little attent! the mass of our 
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m among 


countrymen. she and her immense popu- 
lation, are less thought of and talked of in the 
United States, than the arrivals and departures of 


the steam-ships which ply between Li 
New-York. 


The work of Mr. Davis, 
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if not the tatest tr tise 


on China, belongs to the class of recent publica- 
tions, and on this, as well as other accounts, de- 


serves notice. ‘This gentleman accompanied Lord 
to China, 1816, and 
subsequently resided more than twenty years in 


He has 


fictions, poetry, 


Amherst on his mission in 


that country. rendered into English some 
of the 


Chinese, and is said to 


and dramatic works of the 


be one of the few Hurope 


— 


ans who have mastered the Chinese lancuag 


residence of twenty years, and a knowle« 


language, combined with other advantages pos- 
sessed by Mr. Davis, confer upon his statements a 
strong claim to our confidence and respect. 

Chi- 


nese Empire, with any thing like precision, while 


It is dificult to ascertain the origin of the 


there is no reason to doubt its great 


The vanity of the Chinese has prompte d them to 
of 
existence as far back as two thousand six hundred 


deal in the marvellous, and boast their national 


years before the Christian era. They have no re- 


cords older than the compilations of Confucius, 
who lived five hundred years before the birth of 
Christ. of 


his disciples, contain what is now known of the 


The works of Confucius, and those 


early records of the country, and if all preceding 


records are not absolutely fabulous, they are 


“ 
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thought to be so mixed up with fable as hardly to| first of their philosophers and legislators; it has 
deserve the name of history. China can, at least, | survived each successive dynasty, and all the va- 
boast of having had a long experience, and if ex- | rious changes and revolutions which the State has 
perience always implied wisdom, she ought to pos- | undergone ; and it continues to this day powerfully 
sess a very full measure. ‘enforced both by positive laws and by public opin- 

So intimate is the relation between a people and|ion. A government constituted upon the basis of 
their government and Jaws, that the last may not| parental authority, thus highly estimated and ex- 
inaptly be considered a mirror in which we may |tensively applied, has certainly the advantage of 
see and study the character of the governed. |being directly sanctioned by the immutable and 
The political institutions of China not only throw |ever-operating laws of nature, and must thereby 
light upon her manners and morals, but they are|acquire a degree of firmness and durability, to 
interesting, because they exhibit Chinese opinions which governments founded upon the fortuitous 
on the great subject of government, and are inti-|superiority of particular individuals, either in 
mately connected with the destiny and well-being | strength or abilities, and continued only through 
of many millionsof our race. Thus thinking, we ithe hereditary influence of particular families, can 
shall mention the principal characteristics of a | never be expected to attain. Parental authority 
government, which, defective as it doubtless is, is| and prerogative seem to be obviously the most re- 
probably upon the whole, as well adapted to the | spectable of titles, and parental regard and affec- 
disposition, genius and temperament of the Chi-|tion the most amiable of characters with which 
nese, as any other which could be established. | sovereign and magisterial power can be invested : 
Instead of the modern doctrines about equality, in- | and are those under which it is natural to suppose 
dependence and the natural rights of man, the] it may most easily be perpetuated. By such prin- 
Chinese admire and reverence the more ancient |ciples the Chinese have been distinguished ever 
ones of dependence and subordination. With/since their first existence as a nation; by such 
them, parental authority is the proper model of po-|ties the vast and increasing population of China is 
litical rule. ‘The Emperor is called the father of 


still united as one people, subject to one supreme 
the Empire: the viceroy, of the province over 


_government, and uniform in its habits, manners and 
which he presides; and the mandarin, of the city | language. 
which he governs ; and the father of every family, 
is the absolute and responsible ruler of his own 
household. In the book of Sacred Instructions, 
addressed to the people, and read publicly by the 
magistrates, the sixteen discourses of which it 
consists are “ headed,’ says Mr. Davis, “ by that 
which teaches the duties of children to parents, of 
juniors to elders, and thence of the people to the 


In this state, in spite of every internal 
and external convulsion, it may possibly very long 


| continue.” 

The titles of the Emperor are, “ The Son of 
Heaven,” and the “Ten Thousand Years.” The 
|present Emperor has had the modesty to assume 
ithe title of “ The Glory of Reason,” a title which 


bap ; 
|his conduct, according to Mr. Davis, has but illy 


sustained. Jlis predecessor, on the occurrence of 
government.” Deference and obedience are habi-| his sixtieth anniversary,-had his birth-day cele- 
tually and universally inculeated, in unbroken se- 
ries, from one end of society to the other; begin- 

ning in the relation of children to their parents,| hundred millions of people, is,” as Mr. Davis re- 
continuing through that of young men to the aged,| marks, “rather an imposing festival, and could 
of the ignorant to the educated, and finally termi- 


nating in that of the people to their Emperor. 


| . ° . ~ 
| brated by an universal jubilee throughout the Em- 
pire. “ This celebration of one man’s age by three 


‘happen to none but to an Emperor of China.” 
| Various devices are used from time to time, to 
The doctrine of parental authority as applied to|create and foster the belief that the Emperor is 
the Emperor, is a fiction very well calculated to| the great benefactor of his people. If a drought 
consolidate and strengthen his power ; and we ap- | pr 
prehend that his subjects frequently have abundant | 
reasons for thinking that his practical authority is 


more absolute than parental. ‘ ‘The vital and uni- 


evails, he humbles himself, and offers up solemn 
sacrifices in the temple dedicated to the Earth ; 
when a famine rages, he opens the public granaries ; 


and when the Yellow river bursts its banks, as it 
versally operating principle of the Chinese govern- | often does, he opens the public treasury to indem- 
ment,” says Sir George Staunton, “is the duty of|nify the sufferers. Nor is any thing omitted 
submission to parental authority, whether vested | 
in the parents themselves, or in their representa- | 
tives ; and this, although usually described under 
the pleasing appellation of filial piety, is much| succession, and if he thinks proper, can name his 
more properly to be considered as a general rule|heir out of his own family. This right has been 
of action than as the expression of any particular| conceded from time immemorial. 
sentiment of affection. 


which tends to inspire awe, respect and reverence 
for the great father of the Chinese people. The 
sovereign of China has the absolute disposal of the 


It is singular, 
It may easily be traced,|that amidst all the internal revolutions of China, 
even in the earliest of their records; it is inculea- |no instance has occurred of an attempt to change 


ted with the greatest force in the writings of the the form of a government derived probably from 
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patriarchal authority. 
the 
or the destruc 


In most cases, the object 
has been acquisition of the supreme power, 
tion of a tyrant. In ancient India, 
the Brahmins constituted 


encroachment, (Robertson’s Disqui- 


ba 
a 


the power of a barrier 
against regal 
sition,) but in China there is no such class to check 
or control the authority of the Mmperor: nor are 
the Chinese divided into four orders or castes, as in 
India. . 


China has no hereditary aristocracy,* nor 


has she any assembly or public body, the members 
of which, either in their own right or as the re- 
presentatives of their fellow-citizens, consult to- 
gether, enact laws, or superintend their execution. 
Yet, China is not without laws to protect persons 


and property ; and of them we will speak presently. 


The principal ministers of the I{mperor are four 


in number, and below these are a number of as- 


sessors, who, with the four ministers, form the great 
Council of State, or in other words, the Cabinet. 
The chief ministers are usually selected from the 


Imperial College, or National Institute, and are | 


men distinguished for their attainments in Chinese 
laws and literature. Besides the Supreme Council, 
the Emperor has a body of privy-councillors, for 
occasions when secrecy and despatch may be 
The six boards for the con- 
duct of government business in detail, are Ist, 


specially desirable. 


the Board of Official Appointments, which is | 


cognizant of the conduct of all civil officers: 
the 
concerns : 


2nd, 


3d, the Board of Rites 
4th, the Military Board: 


and Ceremo- 


nies: the Su- 


5th, 


preme Court of Crinsinal Jurisprudence ; and 6th, | 


the Board of Public Works. 


subordinate offices under them. 


All of these have 


There is an office 


for foreign affairs, which as its name imports, has 


A| 


charge of the external relations of the Empire. 
Board of Censors, amounting to forty or fifty per- 
sons, are required to visit various parts of the Km- 
pire, as imperial inspectors, or more probably spies ; 


as Mr. Davis informs us, that a “terrible system | 


of espionage prevails,” and mutual jealousy is sub- | 


stituted for the principle of honor. 
have the privilege, by ancient custom, of present- 
ing any remonstrance, or offering any advice to 
the sovereign, without danger of losing their lives ; 
but when their addresses are unacceptable, they 
are sometimes degraded or punished. 
example,” 


** A living 
adds Mr. Davis, “is conspicuous in 
Soong-ta-jin, the conductor of Lord Macartney’s 


embassy, who, at a very advanced age, is in a 


state of what may be styled respectable disgrace, | 
for the boldness and honesty with which he has| 


always spoken out’”—vol. i. p. 211/ 


The provinces are placed under the principal 
charge of a governor. 


cognizance of civil suits, but his especial business 


* The lineal descendants of Confucius constitute a re- 
markable exception. 


Joard of Revenue, which controls all fiscal 


The censors 


In each province there is 
a criminal judge and a treasurer, the latter having | 
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ibeine the charge of the territorial revenue. ‘The 
whole number of civil officers is estimated at four- 


teen thousand. A book containing the name, birth- 
place, and other particulars relating to every offi- 
cial person in the Empire, is printed quarterly by 
authority of the government. No one can hold an 
‘office in his own province; and each public officer 


is directed from time to time, to prevent improper 


connections with those under his government. A 
son, brother, or other near relative cannot hold of- 
fice under a relative. Once in three years, the 


viceroy of each province transmits to the Board of 
Civil Appointments, the name of every subordinate 
officer under his government, with observations on 
their character and conduct, made by the imme- 
diate superiors of each, and according to this re- 
port, every officer is elevated or degraded so many 
degrees. ‘The offences of great officers are tried 
by imperial commissioners, specially appointed. 
Harsh as some of these regulations appear, and 
unsuitable as they would be for general adoption, 
\they manifest the vigilance with which public offi- 
‘cers are regarded in China, and we suspect they 
have proven efficacious in restraining the spirit of 
faction, and otherwise promoting the prosperity of 
that country. 


The civil code fills two hundred and sixty vol- 
umes, and it contains not only the existing laws, 
/but an aecount of all the modifications of the law, 
and frequently the reasons for them, since 1644. 


The same work contains maps of every principal 
district in the Empire. Toa very limited extent, 
there is a law of primogeniture, as the eldest son 
inherits a double portion. ‘ The property,” savs 
Mr. Davis, “ may be said to descend to the eldest 
son in trust, for all the younger brothers, over 
whom he has considerable authority, and who com- 
monly live together and club their shares, by which 
means, families in this over-peopled country are 
more easily subsisted than they otherwise would 
be.” 

We regret to learn, even inferentially, that the 
Chinese ladies are so prone to indulge their tongues 
and their tempers, as to render the interposition 
Among the seven legal 
grounds of divorce in China, ill-temper, talkative- 
ness, and disobedience to the husband’s parents, 
/constitute three 


Y< 


> * 


of the laws necessary. e 


of the number. Of the penal 
code of China, a learned writer in the Edinburgh 
| Review has said, that “it savors throughout of 
European good sense, and, if not always con- 
_formable to our improved notions of expediency in 
this country, it in general approaches to them more 
nearly than the codes of most other nations.” It 
recognizes the distinctions between malicious. ex- 
cusable, and justifiable homicide. In a conspiracy 
ito kill, all those who actually contribute to the 
| perpetration of the offence are equally punished 
| with death. 


Killing by pure accident, is redeema- 
‘ble by a fine paid to the relations of the deceased. 
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tobbery with the concerted use of offensive wea- 
pons is punished with death, however small the 
amount taken; and, if a burglar be killed by him 


whose house he invades, it is deemed an act of 


justifiable homicide. When the crime is less than 


capital, any person under fifteen or above seventy 


years of age, is allowed to redeem himself from 


punishment by fine. ILleavy penalties are de- 


nounced against officers of government for unjust 


imprisonment, delay of justice, cruelty, &c. Se-| 


vere punishments are also attached to falsehood in 
evidence; but oaths are never required, nor even 
administered in judicial proceedings. Mr. Davis 
condemns the penal code, because of its minute 
attention to trifles, and its interference with those 
duties which he thinks should be left to the opera- 
tion of other sanctions than positive laws. He 
gives the following comprehensive specimen, which 
evinces more anxiety for the punishment of of- 
fences, than ability and precision in defining them. 
“ Whoever is guilty of improper conduct, and such 
as is contrary to the spirit of the laws, though not 
a breach of any specific article, shall be punished 
at the least with forty blows; and when the wnpro- 
priety is of a serious nature, with eighty blows.” 
With truth, may Mr. D. exclaim, that it is “ dif- 
ficult to escape from the net of the law” in China, 
The bamboo is the most usual instrument of pun- 
ishment. ‘The next has been called the wooden 
collar, being a species of walking pillory, in which 
the prisoner is paraded with his offence inscribed. 
It is sometimes worn for a month, and the wearer 
must be fed by others, as the hand cannot be put 
to the mouth. There are several other punish- 
ments, more or less rigorous, in proportion to offen- 
ces. ‘I'he Chinese seem not to regard the will of 
the Emperor as superior to the requirements of 
law, for it is a singular fact, that the following is a 
popular maxim among them: “ To violate the law, 
is the same crime in the Emperor as in a subject.” 
Krroneously as kings and emperors ordinarily think 
of their rights and duties, some of the sovereigns 
of China have evinced just conceptions of the re- 
lation in which they stood to their subjects. The 
first Emperor of the Ming family observed, “ The 
bowstring drawn violently will break; the people 
pressed hard will rebel.” Another sovereign pret- 
tily said to his heir, * You see that the boat in 
which we sit, is supported by the water, which at 
the same time is able, if roused, to overwhelm it: 
remember that the water represents the people, and 
the Emperor only the boat.” 

The doctrines of Confucius constitute the state 
religion of China, and in all the chief cities, tem- 
ples have been erected and dedicated to his honor. 


rt . . . . . . 
he state worship is divided into three classes of 


sacrifices, and heaven and earth are worshipped 
under the first class. There are no tythes collect- 
ed for the support of priests, nor is there any con- 
gregational worship. Although Confucius died 


[ Fepruary, 


more than two thousand years ago, so highly do 
the Chinese respect his memory, that “ whatever 
was said or done by him, is made arule of action 
at the present day’’—vol. ii. 

Reprehensible as some of his precepts are, many 
of them deserve high praise. Being asked, if any 
one word could express the conduct most fitting 
| for one’s whole life, he replied, “* will not the word 
| Shoo serve?” and he explained this by saying, “ do 
‘unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 
There are three things, said he, to beware of 
through life. 


* When a man is young, let him be- 
ware of his appetites; when middle aged, of his 
passions; and when old, of covetousness especi- 
ally.” 


Being asked to define the man of superior 
virtue, Confucius replied, ‘‘ He has neither sorrow 
nor fear.” * Does that alone constitute the charac- 
ter?” 


man,” rejoined the sage, “searches within and 


observed his friend, with surprise. “If a 


finds naught wrong, need he have either sorrow or 


fear?” His doctrines refer chiefly to those social 





duties which have a political bearing. <A family is 
the prototype of his nation, and morals the sub- 


stratum of his politics. 


The following maxim of 
\his merits the respect of all rulers, in or out of 
\China. ‘ Let those who produce revenue be many, 


ood those who consume it few: 
| 


have every facility, and let the consumers practice 
economy : thus there will be constantly a suffi- 
ciency of revenue.” 


let the producers 


Besides the doctrines of Confucius, the ridieu- 
‘lous follies of Budhism, and those of a sect called 
Rationalists, are tolerated by the government of 
China, and dignified by the name of religion. A 





striking resemblance is said to exist between the 
dress and ceremonies of the Budhists, and the 
|monks of the Roman Catholic church. The Bud- 
|hists practice celibacy—they fast and pray for the 
| dead—light candles on the altar—sprinkle holy wa- 
ter, worship relics, &c. &c. The Rationalists 
pretend to alchemy, profess the science of magic, 
encourage the belief in ghosts and evil spirits, and 
contrive successfully to humbug the ignorant, and 
live as comfortably upon their contributions, as did 
Signor Manuel Ordonex, when he was administer- 
ing the funds of the poor. 

Christian missionaries have been repeatedly sent 
to China, for the laudable purpose of disseminating 
the truths of the Bible, but all such attempts ap- 
pear to have eventuated unfavorably. ‘These fai- 
lures are to be attributed partly to the injudicious 
conduct of some of the missionaries, but mainly, 
as we believe, to Chinese assumption of superior 
wisdom, and consequent indifference to the opinions 
of foreigners upon all subjects. The following 
extract of the prayer of the reigning Emperor, on 
the occasion of a long drought, with which his 
country was afflicted, in the year 1832, will show 
the responsibility which is attached to the admin- 
istration of the Emperor, and that he recognizes a 
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heaven,” says the Emperor, “ am placed over man- 


Supreme Ruler of events. the minister of 


kind, and made responsible for keeping the world 
in order, and tranquillizing the people. Unable, as 
[ am to sleep or eat with composure, scorched 
with grief, and trembling with anxiety, still no ge- | 


¥* x 


nial and copious showers have descended. 
I ask myself whether, in sacrificial services 1| 
have been remiss; whether pride and prodigality | 
have had a place in my heart, springing up there 
unobserved; whether from length of time I have | 
become careless in the affairs of government ; 
whether I have uttered irreverent words, and de- | 
served reprehension; whether perfect equity has. 


been attained in conferring rewards and inflicting | 
punishments ; whether, in raising mausoleums and | 
laying out gardens, I have distressed the people 
and wasted property ; whether in the appointment 
of officers, I have failed to obtain fit persons, and 
thereby rendered vexatious to the 
people; whether the oppressed have found no 
means of appeal; whether the largesses conferred 
on the afflicted southern provinces, were properly 


applied, or the | 
* * * 


government 


eople left to die in the ditches. | 

’ Prostrate, | beg imperial 
Heaven to pardon my ignorance and dullness, and 
srant me self-renovation; for myriads of innocent 
people are involved by me, a single man. My 
sins are so numerous, that itis hopeless to escape 
their consequences. Summer is past, and autumn 
arrived—to wait longer is impossible. Prostrate, | 
| implore imperial Heaven to grant a gracious| 
deliverance” —vol. 11, p. 78. 

There is no established censorship of the press | 
in China, nor any restrictions but those which the | 
Nor 
is there any regular post for facilitating and pro- 
moting a general intercourse among the people. 


interest of social peace render necessary. 


The government expresses are despatched by land 
along a line of posts, at each of which a horse is 
always kept ready: and when the haste is urgent, | 
the courier is expected to go at the rate of about! 
one hundred miles a day, until relieved. In this 
manner, an express from Peking reaches Canton, 
or vice versa, a distance of twelve hundred miles, 
in twelve days. 

“The principal duty of the military of China,” 
says Mr. Davis, “is to perform the office of a 
police ; and it must be admitted, that, by the aid of 
the unrelenting system of responsibility, there is 
no country in the world in which a more efficient 


)~ 


312 


police exists than there’’—vol. i, p. 


The military force is estimated at 700,000 men, | 


to their na- 
tive districts, cultivating the land, or 


/ 

‘ 

of whom the largest portion are fixed 
following 
some other private pursuit; and hence we are au- 
thorised to believe them quite ignorant of the im- 
portant and varied duties which appertain to the 
soldier. 


They are represented as very deficient 


in courage and discipline. The principal arms of 
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the cavalry are bows and arrows: 
indifferent. 


swords 


their 
are The infantry use guns, and Mr. 
Wilkinson of London, after comparing Chinese 
gunpowder with that of six different European 
nations, found that the powder of China contained 
nearly the same proportions of nitre, charcoal and 
sulphur, as the powder of England. Chinese troops 
have never yet (unless very recently) encountered 
Kuropean troops on land, but the natives ad 


mi 
their inability to contend with Europeans in a naval 
engagement, and doubtless they would fare as bad- 


ly on the land as on the ocean. ‘The usual land 


about the city of Canton is stated 
at 7,000 men, and for the defence of that place, 
there are two forts, which together have only one 
hundred and thirteen guns. In the art of naviga- 
tion, it is thought the Chinese have not advanced, 
but retrograded. ‘Their principal vessel for com- 
mercial purposes, called a junk, is an illy-contrived 
and unwieldly ship, reflecting no credit upon the 
naval science of the country. Is not their igno- 
rance of ship-building to be ascribed chiefly to 


their limited foreign trade? They possess great 


ingenuity, and if they were fond of external com- 


merce, we believe the Chinese would soon learn 


to construct vessels as able to encounter wind and 


wave as those of other nations. ‘The Emperor of 


China issued a paper a few years ago, in which he 
inveighed against “ the falling off” of his navy, as 
he declared had been proven on several occasions. 
“There is the name of going to sea,” he remark- 
ed, “but not the reality. Cases of piracy are con- 
tinually occurring, and even barbarian barks anchor 


|in our inner seas.” 


We come now to the interesting subject of Chi- 


nese revenue. 


From the earliest ages a land tax 
has been the principal resource of the government. 
It appears from the book of Mencius, written more 
than two thousand years ago, that the Chinese have 
always regarded the earth as the original source of 
all wealth, and the appropriate subject of taxation. 
They call agriculture the root, and manufactures 
and trade the branches, and hence the greater atten- 
tion and higher honors awarded to the former. 
The ordinary contribution of the landholder to the 
revenue, amounts to one-tenth of the annual pro- 
This tax is paid not by the tenant, but by 
the proprietor. In order to secure to the Emperor 
his revenues from the land, there is a public regis- 
try of real property, and those lands are forfeited 
which are not registered by the owners in the 
public records of government. Large as this tax 
of one-tenth may seem, it leaves a considerable re- 
mainder to defray the wages of the laborer, to pay 
interest on capital invested in land, &c.; and falls 
greatly below the tax levied upon the ryots, or cul- 
tivators of land in India, who have to pay one-half 
of the whole product of the soil to their merciful 
masters, the East India Company. Another source 
of revenue in China, next to the land tax, is the 
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duty on salt, which, in consequence of the immense | 


consumption of salted fish, as well as other provi- 
sions, yields a very large amount. ‘The trade in 
salt is a government monopoly. Customs on im- 


ports and exports, and taxes on the internal trade, 


constitute other and productive sources of income. | 


Mr. Davis is of opinion, that the main reason why 
the government confines the foreign trade to the 
single port of Canton, is to augment the revenue 
arising from taxes imposed on the transit of goods. 


He represents the transit duties as embracing 


“nearly all articles of consumption,” and as amount- 


‘The expense of constructing the Grand Canal may | in many provinces, it is said not to exceed a ¢hir- 


have suggested the policy of internal duties, or 


trade of China is very inconsiderable when com- 
pared with the domestic trade ; and the amount of 
the latter cannot be estimated by a reference to the 
former. ‘ihe vast population of China, the great 


[Fesrvary, 


were transmitted to Peking. The accuracy of 
this latter sum seems nearly “ confirmed,” adds 
Mr. Davis, “ by what appeared in a Peking Ga- 
zette, in 1833. The revenue of China is not much 
larger than that of Encland, whose annual taxes 
amount to fifty millions sterling. If to this sum, 
we add eight millions sterling for the poor rates, 
the taxes will amount to fifteen and a half dollars 
to each individual, which is far beyond the tax 
imposed on each individual in China. Although 
the land tax in China is reported to be one tenth 


|of the annual produce, “this tenth part,” says 
ing to £150,000 per annum on dlack teas alone. | 


Adam Smith, “is estimated so very moderately, that, 


_tieth part of the ordinary produce.” ‘The present 
tolls, to the Chinese government. The foreign | 


government of China, Mr. Davis informs us, is 


“hard pressed for means, and would be distressed 


extent of its territory, the variety of climate, and 


consequently of productions, in its several provin- 
ces, and the easy communication between the 
most of them by means of water-carriage, contri- 


the foreign. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, 
book IV.) represented the home market of China 


as, “in extent, not much inferior to the market of 


all the different countries of Europe put together.” 

We are told by Mr. Davis, that “in order to 
comprehend in any way the subject of the Chinese 
revenues, we must premise, that from the produce 
of taxation in each province the treasurer of that 


by any unusual draft upon its resources ;” and he 
thinks the House of Commons has done a great 
leal more in the way of taxation than the _EKmpe- 
ror of China could probably “ attempt with safety.” 

Centuries ago, China had a paper currency, but 
in consequence of its great depreciation it was 


‘abolished, and the currency is now exclusively 
bute to make the home market more valuable than | 


metallic. In each of the eighteen provinces there 
is a mint for coining money, and in every con- 
siderable town there is a class of what is called 


‘money shops,’ “approaching in some degree”, says 


|Mr. Davis, ‘‘to the private banking establishments 


ss 


of England The public revenue is deposited in 


these ‘ money shops’ by those who collect it, and 


the banker gives a receipt for the amount and 


province deducts the civil and military expenses, | 


and all outlays, whether for public works or other- 
wise, remitting the surplus to Peking, either in 
money or kind. ‘The difficulty, then, of ascer- 
taining the real expense that attends the adminis- 
tration of the whole Empire, arises from this sur- 


certained, as well as from a considerable portion 
of the taxation being levied, in commodities, as 
grain, salt, silks, and stores of different kinds”’— 


vol. ii, p. 379. <A portion of the land tax in 


stipulates to pay it to the order of government 
within a certain period. From private individuals 
these banks receive either deposites drawable at 


| will, in which case no interest is allowed, or they 


take money at interest not exceeding twelve per 
cent, to be repaid after some days notice. They 


|are represented as not differing materially from 
plus being the only point that has been clearly as-| 


similar establishments in Europe; but it should be 


-remembered that there are no charlered or privi- 


leged banking companies in the Empire. There are 


/no public funds in China, and the purchase of land 


grain, is reserved in each province for the supply 


of the public granaries, to be sold at a reduced 
price to the people in times of scarcity. Whether 
the policy of receiving commodities in payment of 
the public dues originated in a scarcity of the pre- 


cious metals in a remote age, and has been adher-| 


ed to when the cause no longer exists, from that 
repugnance to innovation which forms so promi- 
nent a feature of the Chinese character; or whe- 
ther it had its origin in a desire to encourage and 
foster the interests of agriculture, we know not. 


But of this we are confident, that such a system 


of taxation is liable to many abuses, and ought to 
be reformed. 


millions sterling, of which twelve millions only 


is regarded as “ the chief, if not the only mode of 
rendering capital productive with certainty and 
regularity.” The legal limit to the rate of inte- 
rest is thirty per cent per annum; this interest is 
however rarely given, except for very short periods, 
or under very peculiar circumstances. ‘This rate 
is very high for a country in which property is 
said to be as secure, and the precious metals so 
abundant, as in China. The ordinary rate of in- 
terest at Canton is stated, by Mr. Davis, at from 
twelve to fifteen per cent per annum; and this 
he ascribes partly to the scarcity of large capital- 
ists, caused by the great subdivision of property. 
Sir George Staunton ascribed the high interest to 


ithe want of confidence, which he considered gene- 
Du Halde estimated the whole revenue at sixty 


ral, except between relations : Adam Smith to the 
insecurity of property; and others to a desire on 





the part of government to facilitate loans, and partly 
to discourage Juxury and prodigality, by hastening 


the ruin of such as borrow merely to spend. We 
do not suppose the profits of trade in China are 
high enough to justify very high interest. The 


rate of interest is sometimes enhanced by a defect 


in the laws in relation to contracts. When the 
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tion to the rule, which is bad government. After 
Dioclesian had voluntarily resigned the imperial 
crown, he acknowledged to his friends, that the 
most difficult of all arts was the art of reigning. 


laws do not enforce them, the money lender is, 


tempted to demand a higher rate of interest to in- 
demnify him for the risk, as is exemplified by those 
who violate the usury laws of our own country. 
Those who have travelled in China, have en- 
joyed the opportunity of observing the results of 
its g 
serving our consideration. ‘“ In the course of our 
journey through the Chinese Empire,” said Sir 
George Staunton, ‘I can recall to my recollec- 
tion (the seaport of Canton of course excepted) 
but very few instances of beggary or abject misery 
among the lower classes, or of splendid extrava- 
gance among the higher ; 
enabled to trace almost universally throughout 
China, the uwneguivocal signs of an industrious, 
Mr. Davis tells 
us that he is no unqualified admirer of the Chinese 


thriving, and contented pe ople.” 


system; but after a residence of twenty years in 
China, he writes the following for the public eye: 
“ The great wealth of the empire, the cheerful and 
indefatigable industry of the people, are all of them 
circumstances which prove, that, if the govern- 


and I conceived myself 


ifair altogether. 


overnment, and their opinions are not unde- 


ment is jealous in guarding its rights, it is not al-| 


In 


practice, there is of course a great deal of inevi- 


together ignorant or unmindful of its duties. 
table abuse ; but upon the whole, and with relation 
to ultimate effects, the machine works well: and 
we repeat, that the surest proofs of this are appa- 


He spoke from experience, and he uttered very 


good sense. ‘lo write a constitution with inge- 


nious checks and verv difficult 


task—but to create and to carry on a government, 


balances, is not a 


which conforms with the genius, disposition, tem- 
per, and prejudices of a nation, is a different af- 
Because republican institutions 
guarantee our liberty, and are conducive to our in- 
dividual and national prosperity, we are not to in- 
fer that similar institutious would produce similar 
results in China. ‘The unavailing attempt of the 
Ex-Emperor, Charles V.,to make two watches 
run exactly alike, forcibly convinced him of the 
folly of those efforts which he had previously made 
to bring about entire conformity of religious faith 
and worship. Would there be less folly in recom- 
mending the same political institutions as worthy 
of universal adoption, without any regard to cir- 
cumstances ! 

In 1793 a Chinese mandarin, who had access to 
authentic documents in the public offices in Pe- 
king, handed to Lord Macartney, at his request, a 
statement, by which it appeared that the popu 
tion of China amounted then to 





a- 
3,000,000. Mal- 
thus, in his work on population, written nearly forty 


“oe 


Oe 


years ago, refers to this statement, and expresses 
the belief that the population was not much short 
of that number. Mr. Davis states, that “a census, 
said, on the authority of a Chinese statistical work 
of some note, to have been taken in 1812, makes 


‘the population reach the number of 360,279,877 ;” 


rent on the very face of the most cheerful, indus- | 


trious and orderly, and the most wealthy nation of 


Asia. 


'to be 367,821,000. 
It may be observed that we make great} 


account of the circumstance of cheerful industry ; | 


because this characteristic, which is the first to 


strike all visitors of China, is the best proof in the | 


world that the people possess their full share of 


the results of their own labor. Men do not toil 
either willingly or effectively for hard masters’— 
vol. i, p. 197. 


Mr. Davis is right in attaching much importance 


to cheerful industry, and in believing that men do| 


not toil willingly for hard masters. Did a despotic 


government, under the guidance of ignorant and 


rulers, 


imbecile 
cheerfulness and content throughout an empire ? 


The affirmative will hardly be maintained, and if 


ever dispense the blessings of | 


while M’Culloch refers to a census taken in 1813. 
by which the population of China Proper appeared 
M’Culloch represents the Chi- 
nese as disposed to underrate their numbers in 
their returns to government, and Davis thinks they 
are more inclined to exaggeration. If the popula- 
tion was 333,000,000 in 1793, it is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose, that in twenty years, or from 1793 
to 1813, it increased more than 34,000,000, which 
would make the number stated by M’Culloch. It 
appears that Sir George Staunton regarded the 
statement delivered to Lord Macartney as worthy 
of credit, and he states that “ the number of indi- 
viduals is regularly taken in each division of a dis- 
trict by a tything man, or every tenth master of a 


family—those returns collected by officers reside 
, 7 l nt 


|so near as to be capable of correcting any gross 


the foregoing views of Messrs. Staunton and Davis | 


ar 
tice, much less oppressive than it has often been 
represented. In so extensive and populous an em- 
pire, there will, in the very nature of things, be 


many abuses in the public administration. A good 


e correct, the government of China is, in prac- | ment,” he remarks, “ 


governmeat is a very rare thing; it is an excep- 


mistakes: and all the returns are lodged in the 


great registry at Peking.” “The general state- 


is strictly the result of those 
returns added to each other.” Be this as it may. 
we can with safety estimate the population at 
300,000,000 now, which is larger than that of By 


rope, and more than double the population of. the 


foman Empire, when her thirst for conquest had 
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been fully indulged, and her territorial limits had 
been made to embrace more than 1,600,000 square 
miles. Gibbon expressed the belief, that the Ro- 
man Empire had “ the most numerous society that 
has ever been united under the same system of go- 
vernment;’’* and though he acknowledged the dift- 
ficulty of ascertaining its population accurately, he 
estimated the number during the reign of Claudius, 
at 120,000,000—one-half of whom, he says, were 
slaves. The first volume of Gibbon’s history was 
published in 1776, and of course before Lord Ma- 
cartney’s mission to China; and we suspect, that 
Gibbon discredited the information which he then 
possessed as to the population of the Chinese Km- 
pire. 

In territorial extent China Proper is about eight 


5 4 ° | 
times as large as France, and but little more than 
half as large as the United States; while her popu- | 


lation (if counted at 300,000,000) is more than 
eleven times as great as ours. Although our popu- 
lation does not now exceed 18,000,000, there are 
many cogent reasons to sustain the opinion, that, 
in the progress of time, the population of this coun- 
try will equal, if not surpass, the present popula- 
tion of China: yet it would be unreasonable to an- 
ticipate that our numbers would be doubled every 
twenty-five years until it reached 300,000,000 or 
more. fifty years hence our population will not 
probably double, in less than thirty-five or forty 
years; and in a century hence, it may not double 
in fifty years. How has it happened that China 
has so dense a population? is a question which 
naturally occurs to the mind when its attention is 
directed to the Chinese. 
swered when we reflect, that in China very great 
encouragements are held out in favor of early mar- 
riages; that the system of clubbing among families 
and kindred enables them to live at the least ex- 
pense ; that the country has enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted peace, and its consequent blessings, for more 
than a century; that emigration is prohibited by 
positive laws and the influence of public opinion ; 


that the people are temperate, and remarkable for | 
that China is| 


patient and persevering industry ; 
generally healthy and possesses a soil of great 


natural fertility ; that for about two thousand years | 


agriculture has been encouraged and honored by 


the government, and almost reverenced by the peo- 
ple—who have increased the productive power of 
their country, by skilful cultivation, irrigation and | 


manures ; that, with the exception of the few parks 
belonging to the Emperor, China has no parks or 
pleasure-grounds, nor such large land owners as 
are to be found in England or the United States; 
that on the contrary land is very much subdivided, 
and is rarely allowed to lie untilled; that there is 
no meadow cultivation whatever, and no food raised 


except for the use of man; that very few horses | 


*Vol. lst, Chapter IT, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 


This question is an-| 


the Chinese. [Fepsrvary, 


are to be seen in the country, and whatever cannot 
be transported on water, is borne on the shoulders 
of men; that scarcely any land is devoted to pas- 
turage, very little oecupied by roads, and the only 
places allotted to sepulchral purposes are the sides 
of barren hills and mountains; that acricultural la- 
bor prevails over manufacturing employment, w hich 
circumstance tends to prolong life, and also aug- 
ment the quantity of food ; that the consumption of 
meat as compared with vegetables is limited ; that 
China not only abounds in fish and wild-fowl, which 
contribute to support her people, but that her cli- 
mate is such as to enable the Chinese to raise two 


crops of rice and one of vegetables, annually. It 


lis to this last cireumstenee, that Adam Smith 


| mainly attributed the existence of so large a popu- 
lation in that empire: (Book Ist, ch. xi.) He 
maintains that where land is adapted to the growth 
of rice, it will yield more food per acre in rice than 
in corn; and as two crops of rice can be made an- 
nually on the same land, he argues that rice coun- 
tries are “‘ accordingly much more populous ;” and 
that Europe would be more populous if rice could 
be grown there successfully, and the inhabitants 
induced to use it as the natives of China and the 
Mast Indies do. We have a high respect for 
Smith’s opinions upon most subjects, yet we think 
he attached undue importance to rice, and thus 
overlooked other and auxiliary causes of the great 
population of China. While treating of population, 
it is proper to remark that slavery exists in that 
country, but to what extent we are not apprised. 
The population presses closely upon the means of 
subsistence ; dearths are not unfrequent, and cause 
great distress, and parents frequently exercise the 
absolute authority conferred upon them by the 
laws and sell their own children. “A man,” says 
Malthus, “‘ sometimes sells his son, and even him- 
self and his wife, at a very moderate price. ‘The 
common mode is to mortgage themselves with a 
, condition of redemption.” Infanticide may be tra- 
ced to the inability of parents to provide for their 
children. Mr. Davis admits its existence, but 
thinks that instances “occur only in the chief 
cities, and the most crowded population, where 
the difficulty of subsistence takes away all hope 
from the poorest persons of being able to rear 
their offspring.” So far as infanticide prevails, it 
seems to be fairly attributable to hopeless and una- 
voidable want; and it must, like starvation, epi- 
demics and wars, be considered as one among the 
many positive checks to population. From this 
melancholy theme, we turn with pleasure to the 
/more interesting ones of Chinese education and 
literature. So highly do the Chinese appreciate 
edueation, that the language is full of maxims re- 
ferring to it. 
young.” 


** Bend the mulberry tree when it is 
** Without education in families, how are 


governors for the people to be obtained?” &e. 
' Every town has its public place of instruction, and 
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wealthy families have private tutors. A Chinese! Those who succeed at the triennial examination 
work, written before the Christian era, speaks of| are further promoted, and in three years they are 
the “ ancient system of instruction,” which required | examined for the doctor's degree, to which only 
that every town and village should have a common | thirty can be admitted at one time. From among 
school. The day-schools are so well attended, that | these doctors are chosen the members of the Impe- 
the fees paid by each scholar are extremely small. | rial College of Hamlin, after an examination held 
In large towns, they have night-schools for the|in the Royal Palace. These persons form the body 
benefit of those who are obliged to labor through | from which the ministers of the Emperor are 


the day. ‘he Chinese first teach children a few 
of the principal characters, (as the namesof the chief 
objects in nature or art,) just as we do the letters, 
by rude pictures; then follows a summary of in- 
fant erudition, conveyed in lines of three words. 
They soon after proceed to the “four books,’ 
which the doctrines 
the “ Five 


contain of 


which, with Classics,” subsequently 


added, are, in fact, says Mr. Davis, the “ Chinese | 


Seriptures.” Writing is taught by tracing the cha- 
racters with their hair pencil, on transparent pa- 
per placed over the copy, and children commence 
with very large characters. In the education of 
children, the Chinese very properly attach much 
importance to the habit of attention, and boys are 
warned against “ repeating with the mouth, whilst 
the mind They 


is 


thinking of something else.” 


are also taught (and very justly) never to be satis- | 
fied with an indistinet understanding of what they 


are learning. but to ask for explanations; and al- 
ways to make a personal application to themselves 
of the precepts which they learn. Education and 
intelligence are extensively diffused through the 
lower classes; and it is said that among the almost 
countless millions that constitute the empire, nearly 
every man can read and write sufficiently for the 
common purposes of life. Of the sixteen discour- 
ses which are periodically read to the people, the 
eighth inculeates the necessity of a general ac- 
quaintance with the penal laws, which are printed 
purposely in a cheap form. We think the plan is 
a good one, and that it sayors very little of a des- 
potic spirit. If men were made acquainted with 
the prohibitions of !aw, they would not be so apt to 
incur the penalty; and while it is just to punish, it 
is equally just and more wise to prevent, if practi- 
cable, the necessity of inflicting punishment. 

The object of the government seems to be to im- 
part the knowledge already possessed by the Chi- 
nese, to as karge a number as possible, without 
seeking to extend the bounds of knowledge; and 
this may be one cause.of the stationary character 
of their institutions. Every principal city is fur- 
nished with halls of examination. The students 
who succeed in their own district at the annual ex- 
amination, are ranked as Sewtsae, or bachelors, 
and, according to their attainments, are draughted 
for farther advancement, until they become fitted 
for the triennial examination, held by an officer 
specially deputed from the Hamlin College, at Pe- 
king. 
essays, on texts selected from the sacred books. 


VoL. 


The papers consist of moral and political 


Viu—19 


| 
>| 
| 


Confucius, and | 


| generally chosen. 


| 


Cultivated talent is the main source of conside- 
ration and rank among the Chinese, who hold in 
contempt the vulgar pretensions of mere fashion or 
wealth. 


The latter has some influence, but com- 


mands less respect than age or talents. Officers 


of government; who, with rare exceptions, are se- 


lected because of their abilities, constitute the aris- 


| 
tocracy—and they, content with solid power, aim 
at no external display; and a corresponding tone is 
thus given to the habits of the people. ‘The go- 


vernment,” observes Mr. Davis, “ seems to con- 


sider that its own stability is best secured by 
placing the greatest talent, if not the purest virtue, 
in offices of trust.” 


All governments should be administered by men 
of talents, but unfortunately for the world, they 
|are not always men of probity and virtue; and un- 
less those who govern possess integrity as well as 
talents, there is imminent danger of national de- 
moralization. Profligate men are dangerous in the 
ratio of their abilities; and while the government 
of China acts wisely in bestowing offices and honors 
upon men of genius and learning, we trust it is not 
indifferent to moral character. ‘The subordination 
of the military to the civil authority—the offices 
and rewards conferred upon educated men, in pre- 
ference to military chieftains, speak strongly in 
The 
people are not divided into factions, to follow the 
lead and serve the purposes of military aspirants, 
nor are there any Pretorian guards to dispose of 
the government of the Empire at auction. The 


Chinese have long since learned, that military re- 


behalf of Chinese civilization and sagacity. 


nown has too frequently proven the ignis fatuus 
of mankind; and that popular generals, cloaking 
their unchastened ambition under the disguise of 
patriotism, have generally been more prone to 
usurp power than to reform its abuses. The go- 
vernment does not attempt to exterminate the pas- 
sion of ambition; on the contrary, it endeavors to 
divert the minds of aspiring men from the thoughts 
of bloodshed and the battle-field to books, and en- 
courages them to seek eclat, fame and power, along 
the noiseless path of literary pursuits. ‘This phi- 
lanthropic and wise policy has tended to promote 
internal tranquillity, and to impart increased sta- 
bility to the political institutions of the country. 
“One of the most remarkable national pecu- 
liarities of the Chinese,” observes Sir George 
Staunton, “is their extraordinary addiction to let- 
ters, the general prevalence of literary habits among 
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the middling and higher orders, and the very honor-{ A good action goes not beyond the doors; a bad 


able preéminence which, from the most remote pe-| one is carried a hundred leagues. 


riod, has been universally conceded to that class | 


[Fepruary, 


What is told in the ear is often heard a hundred 


which is exclusively devoted to literary pursuits.” | miles off. 


Their regard for agriculture is surpassed by their | 
: ; : : 
love of literature, which occupies the highest rank | 


among them. Next to literature is agriculture, 
then manufactures, and lastly commerce. ‘The 
writings of Confucius, and those of other moralists, 
occupy the first rank in Chinese literature; then 
comes Chinese history, which is followed by biog- 
raphies. The history of China, from the earliest 


period to the Mongul dynasty, fills three hundred | 


volumes—and a biographical work called ‘‘Sing- 
poo,” contains one hundred and twenty volumes. 
They have a statistical work which gives minute 
details relative to the population, geography, reve- 
nues, &c., of every province in the Empire, in two 
hundred and forty volumes; a collection of plays 
in two hundred volumes, besides innumerable com- 
mentaries on the writings of Confucius, moral 
tales, &c. One of the emperors caused a reprint 
to be made of all the standard works throughout 
China; in five years 168,000 volumes were com- 
pleted, and it was believed that the whole would 
extend to 600,000 volumes. Their literature is 
not only voluminous, but it is entirely exempt from 
taxation, and very cheap. Mr. Davis says three or 
four volumes of any ordinary work of the octavo 
size, may be had for a sum equivalent to two shil- 
lings sterling. 

Among their other moral works, the Chinese 
have collections of aphorisms, of which they are 
very fond; and we subjoin a few, because they tend 
to illustrate the real character and condition of the 
people. 

‘“‘Unless the laws be executed even on the im- 
perial kindred, they will not be obeyed. 

The best thing in governing is example; the 
next, impartial rigor. 

Right should be preferred to kindred, (in patro- 
nage.) 

Those who cannot sometimes be unheeding (or 
deaf) are not fit to rule. 

A wife can be answerable for no crime; the re- 
sponsibility rests with the husband. 

Forbearance is a domestic jewel. 

Parents’ affection is best shown by teaching their 
children industry and self-denial. 

Let every man sweep the snow from before his 
own doors, and not busy himself about the frost on 
his neighbor’s tiles. 

The man who combats himself, will be happier 
than he who contends with others. 

The drunkard’s fault is not the wine’s, but his 
own. 

A truly great man never puts away the simpli- 
city of a child. 

Lookers on may be better judges of the game 
than the players. 








No duns outside, and no doctors within. (Ab- 
sence of sickness and debt.) 

To stop the hand is the way to stop the mouth. 

Carelessness gives temptation to dishonesty. 

No medicine is the safe medium in physic. 

Better be a dog in peace than a man in anarchy. 

Letters and husbandry—the two principal pro- 
fessions. 

When the pool is dry, the fish will be seen. 
(When accounts are settled, the balance of profits 
will appear.) 

Dig a well before you are thirsty. 

Sweet words are poison; bitter words physic. 
(Flattery and reproof.) 

The gem cannot be polished without friction, nor 
man perfected without adversity. 

The fish dwell in the depth of the waters, and 
the eagles in the sides of Heaven; the one, though 
high, may be reached with the arrow, and the 
other, though deep, with the hook ; but the heart 
of a man at a foot distance, cannot be known”— 
vol. ii, p. 161. 

Notwithstanding their devotion to literature, and 
the excellence of their proverbs, the Chinese can 
scarcely be considered a moral people. ‘The ad- 
vantageous features of their character,” observes 
Mr. Davis, “as mildness, docility, industry, peacea- 
bleness, subordination, and respect for the aged, are 
accompanied by the vices of specious insincerity, 
falsehood, with mutual distrust, and jealousy”— 
vol. 1, p. 243. He thinks, however, that the 
Chinese have, upon the whole, been “ under-esti- 
rated on the score of their moral attributes ;” that 
it is astonishing that the Chinese at Canton are no 
worse than they really are; and that as colonists, the 
Chinese have a very high character for intelli- 
gence, industry, and general sobriety. Poverty is 
no reproach among them,—and they have but little 
respect for those who have nothing but wealth to 
recommend them to notice. ‘The two things which 
they most respect are, the claims of venerable old 
age, and station, derived, not from intrigue, but 
from personal merit. ‘The moral and political ad- 
vantages possessed by the Chinese, have been at- 
tributed by Sir George Staunton, “to the regard 
paid to the ties of kindred ; to the sobriety, indus- 
try, and intelligence of the lower classes; to the 
nearly total absence of feudal rights and privileges ; 
the equal distribution of landed property ; to the in- 
disposition of government to engage in schemes of 
foreign warfare and ambition; and to a system of 
penal laws, the most clearly defined, comprehen- 
sive and business-like, of any, at least among 
Asiatics.” 


No people in the world hold agriculture in such 
high esteem as the Chinese. One of their most 
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distinguished emperors was taken from the plough 
to sit on the throne; another found out the art of 
draining several low countries and conveying the 
water by canals to the sea, and besides this wrote 
several books on husbandry; and many others 
evinced their zeal for this pursuit, by making laws 
specially for its encouragement. The Emperor 
Ven-ti, who reigned one hundred and seventy-nine 
vears before the birth of Christ, perceiving that his 


country had been impoverished by wars, deter- | 
mined to persuade his subjects to cultivate their | 


lands, by the example of ploughing with his own 
hands the land contiguous to his palace. This is 
thought to be the origin of the practice which now 
exists. ‘lhe Emperor goes every spring in a so- 
lemn manner.to plough a few furrows, in order to 


stimulate the husbandmen by his example, which 


is followed by the mandarins and great officers of 


the court. In a country where the Emperor is 
regarded as the father of his people, and the foun- 
tain of instruction, the honors paid to agriculture 
must have a powerful influence. ‘“ The same 
countenance and example which the Emperor af- 
fords in person to the production ‘of the principal 
materials of food, are given,” Mr. Davis states, 
‘*by the Empress to the cultivation of the mul- 
berry and the rearing of silk-worms—the sources 
whence they derive their chief substance for cloth- 
ing—and the care of which, for the most part, 
comes under the female department. In the ninth 
moon, the Empress proceeds, with her principal 
ladies, to sacrifice at the altar of the inventor of 
the silk manufacture; and when that ceremony is 
concluded, they collect a quantity of the mulberry 


leaves which are devoted to the nourishment of | 


the imperial depot of silk-worms. Various other 
processes connected with the same business are 
gone through, as heating 
winding off the filament, 
ceremony” —vol. 1, p. 292. 


the cocoons in water, 
é&c.; and so ends the 


The Chinese think the mulberry is in perfection 
for all silk-making purposes in about three years. 


They strive to obtain the greatest quantity of 


young and healthy leaves without fruit, and there- 
fore do not allow the trees to exceed a certain age 
and height. Cocooneries are, according to Bar- 
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cetable s, ob 
Rice will 
probably continue always to be the staple article of 
“The chief thing they 


sists of pulse, screens, and other v¢ 


tained during the dry winter months. 


diet among the Chinese. 


is rice. ‘Their domestic ac- 


V regulated by the quantity of 


wish and work for 
counts are entirel 


rice consumed: their meals according to the num- 


ber of the bowls of it boiled; and their exertions 
| according to the quantity wanted. Kvery substi- 
'tute for this favorite food is considered meagre, 
and indicative of the greatest wretchedness’—vyol. 
1, p. 311. It is singular that the Chinese should 
make their wine out of rice, when grapes succeed 
very well in that climate. “The tobacco plant,” 
| Says Mr. Davis, “ seems to be grown nearly every- 
where, but has different degrees of strength, vary- 
To 


\the north, it is of a pale color and sold in the leaf, 


ing probably according to soil and climate. 


which is reduced into a coarse powder by the pur- 
chaser. ‘To the south, it is said to owe its occa- 
sional reddish color to being steeped in a solution 
of opium. It is cut into fine shreds for use, by 
means of a plane applied to the edges of a quantity 


In 


itravels he remarked, that every Chinese female, 


of the leaves strongly compressed.” Barrow’s 





from the age of eight or nine years, wears, as an 
| sppendage to her dress, a small silken purse or 


pocket to hold tobacco and a pipe. 


| ‘The mechanical contrivances of the Chinese for 


| irrigating land, are represented to be highly inge- 


|nious; and they are also acquainted with the value 


of lime as a manure. - The Chinese husbandman 


| always steeps the seeds he intends to sow in liquid 
| ss . . . . 

| manure, until they swell and germination begins to 
| ‘ “ 

appear ; and, in short, he understands his business 


very well, without any instructions on agricultural 
chemistry from Chaptal or Davy. 
There are, as has been already stated, very few 


horses in China—and the few cattie they have, rely 


for subsistence on what they can find upon waste 





lands, that have not been improved by any kind of 


artificial manuring. ‘The great object of Chinese 


\industry and perseverance, is the production of 
'food for man alone. Their labor is, however, often 


| deprived of its adequate reward, in consequence of 


| long continued dry weather, or the ravages of 


row, placed “ generally in the centre of each plan-| locusts, which are thought to be more destructive 


tation, in order that they may be removed as far 
as possible from every species of noise; expe- 
rience having taught them that a sudden shout, or the 
bark of a dog, is destructive of the young worms.” 
Great precautions are used in regulating the tem- 
perature of the apartments, and in keeping them 
clean and quiet. 

Among the agricultural productions of China, 


when very heavy rains have been followed by a 
long drought. 

Agriculture and the wages of labor are so con- 
nected, that an examination into the one naturally 
In China 
the ordinary wages of labor are said to be equiva- 
lent to sixpence a-day. 


suggests the consideration of the other. 


The money price of labor 





| 
} 


depends upon the cost of the conveniences and ne- 


cessaries of life, and the demand for labor. ‘The 


cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco deserve to be men-| 
tioned.—and of these, rice is, of course, the most| real recompense of labor is not to be estimated by 


highly esteemed. The first crop is gathered by | the amount of money paid to the laborer, but its 
the last of June or beginning of July, and the se-| worth in buying the common conveniences and ne- 


; , . , | , t ‘ep: Vv ymper F nee ] 
cond in November. ‘The third annual crop “ con-' cessaries of life; not by the number of pence, but 
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by what the laborer can purchase with them. Du-|has lowered the rate of interest and the rate of 
ring our Revolution, a day’s labor might have) profits generally. If the abundance of money 
commanded fifty or one hundred dollars in conti-| tends to lower interest, why should not density of 
nental money—and, judging by the nominal sum,! population tend to lower wages? Can any one be- 
instead of its exchangeable value, one would pro-|lieve that if the population of the United States 
nounce that the laborer would soon earn a fortune,| was one or two hundred millions, instead of seven- 
when, in fact, his continental dollars would hardly ‘teen or eighteen, that wages would be as high as 
pay for adinner. Fortunately for the Chinese la- | they are now, and have been for the last ten or 
borer, he does not receive his sixpence in continen-| twenty years? 
tal paper, or depreciated paper of any sort, but in} When the agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
hard money, which is more valuable in China and itures of a country are flourishing, the demand for 
India than in Europe or America. ‘The value of | labor increases, and wages rise: but when agricul- 
the precious metals in different countries, is influ-|ture, &c. languish, the demand for labor is weak- 
enced by their distance from the mines of America: | ened, and wages fall. Bank paper is not the only 
hence gold and silver are worth more in England | or chief cause of high wages, though some imagine 
than in Mexico or Peru; more in Russia than in| that they are as closely united as the Siamese 
ngland; and yet more in China than in any part | twins, and that low wages are only heard of in hard- 
of Europe. This subject is ably and fully ex-|money countries like China and India. Many ad- 
plained by Professor ‘Tucker of this State, in his | mirers of a paper currency have regarded the bank- 
late work on * Money and Banks.” Adam Smith | ing system of Scotland as a beacon, to light the 
did not explain the circumstances which rendered | path of all statesmen who are desirous of seeing 
gold and silver so valuable in China, but he ob-|the enterprise of their country invigorated, and its 
serves that “In China, a country much richer than | industry more liberally rewarded. When Smith 
any part of Hurope, the value of the precious metals | wrote his * Wealth of Nations,” he estimated the 
is much higher than in any part of Europe.” price of labor in Edinburgh and its vicinity at ten- 
The density of population in China tends also to| pence a-day.—(Book Ist, ch. vill.) “At a few 
enhance the value of its currency. While, there-| miles distanee it falls to eight pence, the usual 
fore, wages in China may be nominally low, it does! price,” he says,” “of common labor through the 
not follow that they are really so. Wages are 


greater part of the low country of Scotland.” He 
nominally higher in England than in France; but | adds, that ‘‘ oatmeal supplies the common people 
the provisions, &c. necessary for the subsistence 


| 


‘in Scotland with the greatest and the best part of 
their food.” ‘The banking system had been adopted 
in Scotland before Smith’s work was published ; 
condition of France, says, “the earnings of the | but it is proper to state, that the “ Wealth of Na- 
laborer are one-third more in proportion than in | tions” was laid before the public more than half a 
England;” and that “the comforts of the great 


of the laborer, are so much lower in France than 
in England, that Mr. Bulwer, in describing the 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| century ago, and it is likely the condition of the 

mass of the French people are, to say the least, as | Scotch laborer has been since much ameliorated 
great as those of our (English) laborers, and upon | We will then refer to other nations where Banks 
the whole, their condition is better.” |exist, and where the rates of wages have been as- 
A country may possess a great accumulation of | certained within a late period. In Sweden bills 
vapital, and yet the rate of wages be lower in that | of the nominal value of nineteen cents are issued, 
country than in another which has not so much | and “ the daily wages of a skilled agriculturist are 
wealth. England has more money than the United|seven pence or eight pence ; while the unskilled 
States, but wages are higher here than in England, | obtain no more than three pence or four pence, and 
because our country is thriving more rapidly than | board themselves. Agriculturists in the southern 
England. In an extensive country such as ours, | provinces live upon salt fish and potatoés: in the 
where the population is sparse, the supply of la-|northern provinces porridge and rye-bread form 
bor small, and the demand great, wages are high: | their food.” ‘The following are the rates of wages 
on the other hand, in a country very densely popu- | inthe Netherlands: “South Holland, laborers three 
lated like China, the supply of labor is great in pro- | pence to four pence per day with board; North Hol- 
portion to the demand, and wages are compara- | land, twenty pence per day without board; Ant- 
tively low. ‘There laborers have multiplied faster | werp, five pence per day without board; West 
than employments, and the market is overstocked, | Flanders, ninety-six to one hundred and four shil- 
In China the competition on the part of the labor- | lings per year with board.” ‘The Bank of the 
ers is infinitely greater than among employers 








_| Nethertherlands was established in 1814, with a 
while the converse proposition is true of the United | capital of five millions of florins, and in 1819 the 
States. The rate of interest is ordinarily low in| capital was doubled.* The Bank of France has a 
England and in Holland; and why so? Ressuse | capital of ninety millions of frances, and within two 
each country possesses a great accumulation of| or three years other banks of circulation have been 


capital, and the competition among money-lenders * M’Culloch. ° 
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established, one of which is at Havre, by charter 
granted in August, 1837. In that year, the paper 
currency of France was estimated at fifty millions 
of dollars, and it is believed to be more now. The 
Calais, com- 
mon.laborers, seven-and-a-halfpence per day, with 
board and without dwelling; Boulogne, five pence 
per day, with board and without dwelling ; Nantes, 


ve 


following are the rates of wages: 


eightpence per day, without board and without 
dwelling ; Marseilles, four pence to seven pence per 


day, with board and without dwelling.” The food 
in some districts “ consists of rye-bread, soup made 
of millet, cakes made of Indian corn, now and then 
some salt provisions and vegetables, rarely, if ever, 
butcher’s meat.” 
made with vegetables, and a little grease or lard 
twice a-day, potatoes or other vegetables; but sel- 
dom butcher’s meat.” The foregoing statement 
of the rates of wages in Sweden, the Netherlands 
and France, was derived from Porter’s Progress 


of the Nations, and Wade’s History of the Middle | 


and Working Classes. 


tion of the I’rench laborer, we have already stated, 


upon the authority of Mr. Bulwer of the House of 
Commons, that in France the earnings of the la-| 


borer are “ one-third more” than in England; 


. . . | 
and that the comforts of the great mass of the 


French people are, “‘to say the least, as great as 
those of our own laborers, and, upon the whole, 
their condition is better.’ The same writer says, 
“The independent agricultural laborer of England, 


is unable to get more than an average allowance of 
seventeen ounces of bread daily, and four ounces | 


of bacon weekly.” Ireland has had as many as fifty 
banks at one time; and “ in no country perhaps,” 


says Sir Henry Parnell, “has the issuing of paper | 


money been carried to such an injurious excess as | 


in Ireland.” 


santry of that country, many of whose gallant and 


liberty-loving sons have come hither to earn a| 


living, and enjoy the blessings of our free institu- 
tions?’ What can the Irish laborer say of his high 
wages—his plentiful supply of bread and meat—his 
clean cabin and comfortable repose ? 
cause 


Nothing, be- 
“Tn Ire- 


land,” said Dr. Fisk, (Travels in Europe,) “ even 


he is a stranger to these things. 
the healthy and the young were ragged and dirty, 
and their cabins were the mest wretched I ever 
saw. I thought I saw the most cheerless dwellings 
in Italy that mortals could well inhabit, but they 
did not compare with those of Ireland.” From the 
report of the commissioners appointed in 1835, to 
inquire into the condition of the laboring classes in 


Ireland, it appears that out of a population of eight 


millions, one-fifth part has not, in ordinary seasons, 
a sufficiency of potatoes to eat, to say nothing of 


bread * Hundreds,” said Waldron, a 


Connaught farmer, “ would think it good wages to 


or meat. 


be made sure of one good meal of potatoes a-day 


for themselves and their families in return for their 


In others “ wheaten bread, soup | 


Unenviable as is the situa- | 


And what shall we say of the pea- | 
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labor.”” ‘Compared with Ireland, China,” 


the London Quarterly Review,” is a terrestrial 


says 


paradise.” 

We have referred to the wages of labor in Scot- 
land, Sweden, the Netherlands, France, &c., to 
show that high wages and paper-money are not 
linked together. Wages may be high or low, 
whether the currency is composed of paper or of 
Which of these two kinds 
of currency is best—which tends most to enhance 


the precious metals. 


and sustain the wages of labor, are questions which 
we do not intend to moot. 


But we have something to say of Chinese in- 
genuity and manufactures. The art of printing 
was practised in China during the tenth century of 
our era. Mr. Davis says—* History states that 
the first essay in printing was to transfer the pages 
from stone blocks, on which the writing had been 
‘engraved, a process by which the ground of the 
paper was black, and the letters white. This at 
length led to the improved invention of wooden 
stereotype blocks, on which the characters were 
cut in relief, as at present, and the effect thereby 
reversed, the paper page remaining white, and the 
|characters being impressed in ink.” 

| With regard to paper, he observes. ‘“ ‘The date 
of the invention of paper seems to prove that some 
of the most important arts connected with the 
progress of civilization, are not extremely ancient 
in China. In the time of Confucius they wrote 
‘on the finely pared bark of the bamboo, with a 
style ; they next used silk and linen, which explains 
why the character chy, paper, is compounded of 
‘that for silk. It was not until A. D. 95, that pa- 
| per was invented. ‘The materials which they use 
in the manufacture are various. 


A coarse yellow- 
ish paper, used for wrapping parcels, is made from 
rice straw. ‘The better kinds are composed of the 
| liber, or inner bark of a species of morus, as well as 
of cotton, but principally of bamboo’’—vol. ii, p. 211. 

The attractive power of the loadstone has been 
‘known to the Chinese for 


ages, but its property 
of communicating polarity to iron was for the first 
|time noticed in a Chinese dictionary, in A. D. 121, 
'Under the head of loadstone was this definition - 


i**A stone with which a direction can be given to 


the needle.” ‘The Chinese appear to have long 


| possessed a very intimate practical 


metallurgy. 
: 


knowledge 


oo 


of 
In carving ivory they are unsur- 
* "Their skill and industry,” observes Mr. 
Davis, ** are not less shown in cutting the hardest 


yassed. 
| pas 


materials, as exemplified in their snuff-bottles of 
agate and rock-erystal, which are hollowed into per- 
fect bottles of about two inches in lenvth, through 
openings in the neck not a quarter of an inch in 
diameter ; but more than this, their crystal bottles 
| are inscribed on the inside with minute characters, 
so as to be read through the transparent substance, 
China has been long celebrated for her silk and 


satin manufactures. Owing to the great distance 
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of China from Rome, the difficulties in the way 


of intercourse, and perhaps to the high price of 


silk in China, it was at one period so highly prized 
at Rome, that a pound of silk sold for an equal 
weight of gold! (See Ist vol. Decline, &c.) At 
first it was only used by a few ladies of rank and 


wealth. During the reign of Tiberius, a law was 


passed prohibiting any man from wearing silk, but | 


the law was repealed, and China continued to 
draw considerable sums from the Roman Empire 
in return for silk till the 6th century. 


The beautiful porcelain of China has been near- 


ly or quite as much admired as her silk. ‘The 
lacqueree, or varnish-ware of China, though infe- 
rior to that of Japan, is considered a beautiful spe- 
cies of manufacture. ‘lhe Chinese cotton cloth 
known by the name of nankeen, was formerly much 
used in this country for summer clothing, and 
M’Culloch states that it is now extensively used in 
England for gentlemen’s summer wear, and ladies’ 
pelisses also. In the fine arts, the Chinese have 
made but little progress. ‘Their minds have been 
more occupied in thinking of food, clothing and 
lodging, than sculpture, painting and music, which 
cannot flourish in any country where there is not 


a considerable number of affluent and luxurious | 


people. 

Asan additional proof of Chinese common sense 
and ingenuity, we may refer to their use of the 
overshot wates-wheel, in corn mills, wherever 
available streams are afforded. And Mr. Davis 
says, ‘the English embassies frequently saw in 
cottages a domestic mill composed of two circular 
stones put in motion by a single man or boy, or 
sometimes a mule, the power being applied at the 
end of a lever fixed in the uppermost stone.” 

In the botanical department of China, the tea- 
plant stands preéminent, because its leaves con- 
stitute an important and valuable article of com- 
merece. The tea shrub is said to succeed best on 
the sides of mountains, where there is a small ac- 
cumulation of vegetable soil. The gentlemen com- 
posing the English embassy, observed it always 


elevated above the plains, in situations where the 


soil was a disintegration of sandstone, or of gra- 


nite. The principal tea district lies between the | 


thirtieth and thirty-first parallels of north latitude. 
From the published journal of two Arabian travel- 
lers, it appears that the Chinese made use of tea 
as a beverage nearly one thousand years ago; and 
its use is very prevalent among them now, though 
they prefer tea without the addition of sugar. 
Habit causes many Europeans at Canton to relish 
this Chinese custom. As a substitute for tea, the 
poorer classes sometimes use an infusion of dried 
fern leaves, which are sold for the express pur- 
pose. Mr. Davis remarks: “ The Chinese ac- 
knowledge that either green or black tea may be 


prepared from any tea plant. The green teas are | 


less subjected to the action of fire than the black, 


[Feervary, 


and therefore retain more of the original color and 
peculiar qualities of the leaf; but they are at the 
same time infinitely more liable to suffer from time 
and damp.” ‘The black tea contains less of the 
“ fleshy part of the leaf,” and is therefore cheaper. 
“Tn the oreen tea districts the plants are never 
allowed,” says Mr. Davis, “to reach a large size, 
but they are frequently renewed; while, in the 
black, both the plant and the leaves attain their 
full growth. ‘The finest black tea, called peke, 
|consists of the spring buds as they begin to ex- 
pand ; and in like manner, the tender leaflets of 


the green tea plant are made into an expensive 


kind called Loong-tsing, or Hyson Pek, which is 
‘highly esteemed by the Chinese, but not brought 
to Kurope, as it is so delicate and slightly fired 
as to spoil with the least damp”—vol. ii, p. 322. 
|Mr. Davis pronounces Peke to be the finest of the 
black teas, then Souchong, Congou, and lastly 


Bohea. Green teas, he thinks, may generally be 
|divided into five denominations: 1. T'wankay; 2. 
Hyson-Skin; 3. Hyson; 4. Gunpowder ; 5. Young 
Hyson. Of these, Twankay is thought to be the 
most indifferent—the Bohea of the green teas. 
_The word Hyson is corrupted from the Chinese 
name, which signifies “ flourishing spring ;” this 
fine sort of tea being of course gathered in the 
early part of the season. ‘“ Every separate leaf 
|is twisted and rolled by hand, and it is on account 
|of the extreme care and labor required in its pre- 
|paration, that the best Hyson tea is so difficult to 
procure and so expensive. Gunpowder, as it is 
icalled, is nothing but a more carefully picked Hy- 
| son, consisting of the best rolled and roundest 
jleaves, which give it that granular appearance, 
|whence it derives its name.” We are further 
| informed that Young Hyson was a genuine, deli- 
leate young leaf, called in the original language 
| Yu-tisen, “before the rains,” because gathered in 
the early part of the spring ; 


=? 


but in consequence of 
ithe large demands of the Americans, the Chinese 
| spoiled it by cutting up and sifting other green tea 
lor the 
purpose of drying tea, pans made of cast-iron are 


leaves through sieves of a certain size.” 


jused. “ Each of these pans is bricked in, over a 
small furnace. A quantity of fresh leaves are 
| placed in the pan, after it has been sufficiently 
| heated, and stirred rapidly round by the hand, to 
expose them equally to the action of the heat, and 
jat the same time prevent them from burning. 
After being a little curled by this drying opera- 
‘tion, they are taken out and twisted, or rolled by 
‘hand, to assist the natural tendency ; and the pro- 
| cess of curling is continued for a longer or shorter 
time, according to the nature and quality of the 
‘tea. The hand seems to have most to do in the 
‘ease of green teas, and the fire in that of the 
| black” —vol. li, p. 419. 

The tea leaves are picked by the family of the 


‘proprietor, and immediately conveyed to market, 
pro} } 7 
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where a class of persons, who make it their par- 
ticular business, purchase and collect them in quan- 
tities, and dry them. A second class of persons, 
known in China as the “ tea merchants,” repair to 


the Chinese. 15] 


laments that Imperial, Gunpowder, and other green 
teas, cannot be had in Great Britain upon the 
same terms at which they are quoted in the New 


York price currents. 


the districts where the tea is produced, and pnr- 


For half a century or more, Great Britain has 
chase it from the first class, and give it another 


been anxious to have an extensive and intimate com- 


drying ; in which operation women and children | mercial intercourse with the empire of China: hence 


are chiefly employed. ‘The merchants connected 
with the trade in green teas aione, are estimated 
at four hundred in number. ‘The black tea mer- 
chants are less numerous, but more wealthy. ‘The 
greater part of the tea is brought to Canton by 
porters—the roads of China, in the southern pro- 
vinces, not generally admitting of wheel carriages, 
and beasts of burden being very scarce. ‘The 


the mission of Lord Maeartney, and that of Lord 


Amherst, who succeeded him after a lapse of twenty 


odd vears. ‘The results of these two missions s 


ws 
| tisfied the British government that the government 
of the Celestial Empire could not be moved by di 
plomatic compliment, dissimulation nor reasoning. 
No commercial treaty was made, and the British 
trade with China was left to get along as it could 


length of land carriage from the principal dis-|As far back as the year 1800, the importation of 
tricts where the green teas are grown, to Canton, is | 

probably not less than seven hundred miles, and 
the black teas are carried two bundred miles over 


a mountainous country, to the same port. ‘The 


teas into Great Britain from China, exceeded twenty 
‘millions of pounds annually. ‘The Chinese were 


| willing to furnish the tea, but in payment for it, 


they preferred English bullion to English broad 


tea merchants begin to arrive in Canton about the | cloth, while the English desired to retain the bul- 


middle of October, and the busy season lasts until | lion and pay for tea by an exchange of broadcloth, 
the first of March, being briskest in November, | hardware, &c. How then should Great Britain 
December and January. | pay for her tea, became an imvortant question. 
Tea was unknown to the Greeks and Romans, |She could send specie to China, but this was in 


and even to the English, prior to the end of the | 


expedient, because the annual export of a large 
16th, or the beginning of the 17th century. In|amount of bullion would tend greatly to derange 
1664, the East India Company bought two pounds | her circulating medium at home. The climate 
two ounces of tea as a handsome present for his|and soil of India were adapted to the growth of 
Britannic Majesty. At the commencement of the | the poppy, from which opium is made, and for the 
last century, the entire annual consumption of tea| first ten years of the present century the East 


in Europe and America was less than five hundred | India company had exported small quantities of 


thousand pounds, whereas the consumption of Eu-j|this drug to China. 


Opium was destined to sub- 


rope and the United States now amounts to fifty |serve the purpose of bullion; and if the Chinese 


millions of pounds annually. ‘The production of | would consent to smoke opium, the English would 


tea is rapidly extending in China, and there is no|take a cup of their tea, and thank them besides. 
cause to apprehend that the demand will outrun | Instead, therefore, of shipping specie to China to 
the supply. pay for tea, Great Britain has for some years, 
The consumption of the United States is about |through the agency of her subjects in the East 
eight millions of pounds annually, Russia six and | Indies, supplied China with opium suflicient—and 
a half millions, and Holland about three millions |sometimes more than sufficient—to pay for all the 
of pounds. The consumption of teas in France |teas imported into Great Britain annually. “It is 
is said not to exceed a quarter of a million of|a curious circumstance,” observes the London 
pounds—coffee being the favorite beverage in that | Quarterly Review, “that we grow the poppy in 
country; while in 1833, Great Britain imported | our [ndian territories to poison the people of China, 
from China very nearly thirty-two millions of|in return for a wholesome beverage, which they 


judges one of the best of the green teas, a kind | 


pounds, notwithstanding the heavy duties imposed | 
by the British Government. ‘These duties are sup- | 
posed by M’Culloch to be “equivalent to an ad | 
valorem duty of one hundred and fifty per cent!” | 
Rich as are the people of England, and fond as | 
they are of tea, the price is so high, on account of | 
the exorbitant duties, that a very small proportion 
of the finer kinds are used. Imperial, which is| 
imported into this country, and considered by good | 


which, by the way, Mr. Davis has not mentioned | 
at all, is not imported into England. An able po- | 
litical economist of that country condemns the 
high duties on tea in very indignant terms, and 


'as “curious” and more unjust. 


prepare alinost exclusively for us.” We admit 
the force of the remark, but we humbly think there 
are other things connected with this matter fully 


The government 


\of China does not encourage the importation or 


consumption of opium: on the contrary, the laws 
prohibit the growth of the poppy, and edict upon 
edict has been issued against the importation of 
foreign opium. Smugglers have again and again 
bid defiance to British laws, and it is not surprising 
that the address, cunning and ingenuity of the 
smuggler should enable him to carry opium into 


| China, contrary to the laws of that country. Does 


A 


any one believe that Great Britain has adopted 
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any measures to prevent such of her subjects as 
ore engaged in the China trade, from evading or 
violating the laws in regard to the trade in opium? 
So far from this being true, has not Great Britain 
resolved to make China swallow the opium, nolens 
volens, or concede to Great Britain commercial 
privileges which have hitherto been decidedly re- 
fused by the Chinese government! We cannot 
believe that Great Britain is waging war against 
China, because the British Consul at Canton was 
directed to place the name of the Emperor “ two 
inches higher” than the name of the Queen of 
England, as has been recently intimated in a dis- 
tinguished quarter. ‘Such a pretext may have 
been assigned, and several centuries ago it might 
have been deemed a sufficient cause of war. 
Whatever may be the ostensible cause of hostili 
ties, we think Great Britain has sent her fleet to 
Canton, not to resent any violation of the laws of 
etiquette—not to obtain reparation for petty in- 
juries—but for the purpose of coercing China, if 
possible, to grant to Great Britain commercial ad- 
vantages and immunities which she never yet pos- 
sessed. ‘The extension of her commerce is the 
main object in assailing China, and in the attain- 
ment of her ends, Great Britain is not very con- 
scientious as to the means. Her commercial cu- 
pidity has often triumphed over her respect for 
justice. Feeling power, she forgets right; prin- 
ciples are preclaimed and loudly puffed, while a 
cold and heartless policy is perseveringly pursued. 
Such is her devotion to principle, that she is con- 


vulsed with spasms of sympathy at the mention | 


of slavery in the United States; yet Great Britain 


not only holds slaves in Malabar, but hires them | 
out and receives hire for them. If she cannot! 


hire out her slaves for a high price, she will take 
what she has taken, “* half a rupee per annum.” 
Turn to Hindostan, and there will be found an im- 
mense population governed by a despotic incorpo- 


rated company, called into existence and clothed | 


with great power, by the British Parliament. A 
few years ago, in a debate in the House of Com- 
mons between Mr. Buxton and Sir J. Hobhouse, 
it was explicitly acknowledged that ‘* domestic sla- 
very prevails to a great extent” in India, “ espe- 
cially in Bengal ;” and it was proven that no direct 
effort had ever been made to abolish it. The cul- 
tivators of the soil are proverbially poor—to be 
able to live is all they expect. How could it be 


otherwise when the quantity of land allotted e On; 
: pium, - - - 


each ryot, the modern name by which renters of 
land are distinguished, is commonly about szzx acres, 
and one half of the entire produce is taken for 
taxes’ Is it not apparent, that the abstraction of 
one half from such patches will not leave anything 
more than a bare subsistence for the cultivator and 
his family? Mr. Colebrook, who has been pro- 
nounced to be high authority relative to the affairs 


of British India, remarked that the condition of 


[ Fepruary, 


the ryots, subject to this enormous tax, is “ gene- 
rally inferior to that of a hired laborer who re- 


bout 


ceives the miserable pittance of two annas, or a 
three pence a day!” What have the noisy aboli- 
tionists and rampant philanthropists of Great Bri- 
tain done for the slaves of Malabar, or the plun- 
dered natives of Hindostan ? When will the world 
learn to discriminate between genuine liberty and 
its empty name? 

In ancient times, the cultivators of the land in 
India paid a stipulated rent, amounting usually to 
a fourth part of their annual produce. The rent 


was paid in kind. From the reign of Akber to 


the government of Jaffeer Ali Cawn, A. D. 1757, 
the annual amount of revenue and the mode of 
levying it, continued with little variation. ‘ But 
in order.” observes Robertson, “to raise the sum 
which he had stipulated to pay the English on his 
elevation, he departed from the wise arrangements 
of Akber: many new modes of assessment were 
The far 
greater part of the revenue received by the East 


introduced, and exactions multiplied.” 


India Company has been paid by the cultivators 
of the soil. Twelve years ago the land-rent re- 
ceived by that company was within a fraction of 
fourteen millions of pounds sterling. 

The cultivation of opium in India is a govern- 
ment monopoly, and the drug, when prepared, must 
all be sold at a fixed price to the agents of the 
Kast India Company. This fixed price is less 
than one third of that at which the company sells 
it for exportation! The greatest article of export 
from India to China used to be cotton wool, prin- 
cipally from Bombay; but it is now far surpassed 
by opium, the imports of which into China “ have 
sextupled since 1816-"17, and are now worth,” 
says M’Culloch, “about $13,500,000.” The 
same writer acknowledges that the amount of 


exports from China to India “is not very con- 
'siderable.” In connection with this subject, it is 
worthy of remark, that the East India Company, 
| from its origin down to the year 1834, monopolized 
ithe tea trade between Great Britain and China. 
| Prior to 1834, no British subject, not authorized 
| by the Company, was ever allowed openly to import 
| tea, though considerable quantities have at different 
| times been smuggled into the country. 

| The following is a statement of the British trade 
| with China for the year 1833. 





British Exports to China. 
S 11,618,167 
Other exports, - - - 11,858,077 
Total, - - $23,476,244. 

British Imports from China, in 1833. 
ee. , : ; . $ 9,133,749 
11,309,521 


$20,443,270. 


Other imports, - - x 





Total, 7 - 


Leaving a balance of more than three millions to 
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be remitted in specie from China to India or Great| acted in a jargon of the English language, and 
Britain. ithe sounds of such letters as B, D, R, and X, are 
Next to the British trade, the largest in tonnage | altogether unknown in China. Instead ef these, 
and value at Canton, is that of the United States. | they substitute some other letter, such as L for R, 
Our commerce with China has, however, fluctuated which causes a Chinese dealer in rice to offer for 
more than the British trade. In 1831-’32, our ex-|sale in English a very unmarketable commodity. 
ports to and imports from China, were each of It was affirmed by most of the witnesses examined 
them very nearly 6,000,000 of doilars. In 1833,)by committees of the British Parliament, that 
in consequence of the remission of the duties on} there is no port in the world, where cargoes may 
tea, the trade increased, and the exports and im-|be sold and bought, unloaded and loaded, with more 
ports at Canton on the part of our countrymen, ex-| activity and speed, than at Canton. In 1883, 
ceeded in the aggregate 16,000,000 of dollars, and | among the foreign merchants, residing at that port, 
gave employment to nearly fifty small vessels.| there were cight British firms, seven American, 
So large was the importation of tea that year,|and one joint French and Duteh firm. 
that heavy losses were sustained, and our com-| The following inscriptions have been seen on 
merce with China in 1834 was considerably di-|the Chinese shops in Canton: “Gossiping and 
minished. From that time to the present, our | long sitting, injure business.” “ Former customers 
trade with that empire has probably fluctuated| have inspired caution—no credit given.” “A 
more than ever; indeed for the last four or five | small stream always flowing.” ‘ Goods genuine, 
years the commerce of the United States with| prices true.” ‘“ ‘Trade circling like a wheel,” &c. 
most foreign nations has been subject to great! Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are 
vicissitudes. The report of the Secretary of the ‘said to be abundant at Canton, and generally of an 
Treasury on the Commerce and Navigation of the| excellent quality. Every description of them is 
United States, for the year ending on the 30th Sep- 


sold by weight. It is a singular fact, that the 
tember, 1840, has not, we believe, been published ;; Chinese make no use of milk, either in its liquid 
but his report for the year ending on the 30th | state, or in the shape of butter or cheese. Among 
September, 1839, is before us, and on referring to | other delicacies of a Chinese market, are to be seen 
it, we find that during the year ending on the 30th 
September, 1839, the imports into the United States | our rule to dispute de gustibus, and of course we 
from China, amounted to $3,678,509, and the ex-| have nothing tosay. Dietetic discussions we leave 
ports from the United States to China, for the | to the doctor and the dyspeptic, the epicure and 
same period, were $1,533,601. Teas were im-!| the gourmand. 


eats, dogs, owls, hawks and horseflesh! It is not 


ported to the amount of nine and a quarter millions | And if Chinese ladies prefer the artificial and 
of pounds, the value of which was $2,400,000. | diminutive foot to the natural one—if the ladies of 
The next article of importance is silk, which was |Our country admire the form of the wasp more 
imported to the value of nearly one million more. | than that of Venus de Medicis, be it so. Heaven 
Cassia, opium, nankeens, porcelain and pepper, | forbid that we, by any gratuitous advice or harsh 
were also imported from the same country, though reproof of ours, should draw upon our head the 
in small quantities. Specie is the principal article ' displeasure of the ladies—the loveliest, and kindest, 
of export from the United States to China; the|and best portion of the human race. 

next in value during the year 1839, was cotton We have already alluded to the indifference long 
goods, to the amount of $255,000. The other| manifested by the rulers of China towards foreign 
exports were soap and spermaceti, furs, skins,}commerce. It is difficult, if not impossible, to as- 
bacon, flour, manufactured tobacco, (only thirty-one! certain whether the contracted policy of the go- 
thousand pounds,) and ginseng. This root grows in| vernment, upon this subject, proceeded from igno- 
the western part of Virginia, and is, we think, sold|rance of the salutary influences of foreign com- 
there for about twenty-five cents a pound. In 





merce upon the industry and intellect of a nation, 
China, it stands at the head of all medical reme-| or whether it resulted from the apprehension that 
dies, and formerly sold for eight times its weight|extensive foreign intercourse would arouse the 

We are unable to state the extent of the Dutch, | velty—diffuse the spirit of discontent, and lead to 
French, Danish, Portuguese, Spanish and Swedish | the destruction of the whole fabric of government. 


| 


tn silver. pomersat mind—excite a desire for change and no- 
| 
| 
7 
} 


trades with the Chinese empire, but they are in-| Be the cause what it may, the policy of China, in 
considerable in comparison with the British trade | respect to foreign trade, is in striking contrast with 
or that of the United States with China. 

With the inhabitants of Cochin China, Japan, | tween the several provinces of the Empire. It 
Borneo, Sumatra, Siam, Tonquin, &c., the Chinese | seems to be the policy of the government to re- 
carry on the foreign trade in their favorite junks. | strict the intercourse of the different parts of the 

Canton is the great port of European and Ameri-| Empire to inland navigation. ‘The great variety 
can intercourse with China. Business is trans-' of climate withia the country, and the diversity of 


her encouragement of the domestic commerce be- 


Vor. VII—20 
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er work of the fy follow extract shows that the wealthy 
iflicient wide | ‘ do not overlook comfort when travelling 
hat is more re- “The travelling barges, used by mandarins and 
ition h on- opulent persons, afford a degree of comfort and 


VEQTS. No- }accommodation quite unknown in boats of the same 


thing,’ Mr. Davis says, ‘could more strongly description elsewhere; but it must be repeated, 
characterize the busy trading character of 1! that eed a quality which they de not possess. 
Chinese among themselves and the activity of their | Lhe roof is not less than seven or eight feet in 
internal traffic, than the vast numbers of p e | ht, and th in commodations consist 
boats which are constantly sailing alone the rivers | of an ante-room at the head for servants, a sitting- 
and canals, crowded, both inside and out, with a room about the centre of the boat, and a sleeping 
host of passengers. The fare in these vessels is, | apartment and closet abaft. All the cooking geoes 
quaintly enough, termed shucy-keo, “ water legs,” ;on upon the high overhanging stern, where the 


as it serves in lieu of those limbs, 
body. None, however, above the 
avail themselves of these conveyal 
private boat can always be engage 
a sufficiently cheap rate. ‘That t 
board the public transports is not of 
order, is plain, from a caution g 
against the mast, “* Ain shin ho pac 


purses.” ‘ 


The Grand Canal is several hundred mil: 


lencth, and was so located as t 


much land that would otherwise have continued an|ments are varnished and gilded. 


irreclaimable swamp. In 
the canal has a considerable elevat 
city of Hoae-can-foo, near the Y 


tends for about three miles, very 


level of the canal. “In passing : 


dated walls, upon which we look 


boats, it was impossible not to shu 


of any accident occurring to th 

canal, as the total destruction o 

have been inevitable’—vol. Ist, 

every part of its course, it passes 
' 


soil, easily penetrated by the tools of workmen ;|' 
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ried through twenty miles of country unassisted | populo 


by tributary streams. 
source of anxiety and expens¢ 
Government. Men are used in |] 
track the boats. Horses were fi 
this purpose, and they doubtless 
but for the density of population 
Iumpire. 

Putting speed out of the ques 


thinks there is no country in the 


travelling by water is so commodiou 


and he attributes this circumstance 


pre valence of that mode of locomoti 
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d down from our|that we admire. 


to transport the |crew also are accommodate I. The re are gang- 

poorer classes, | Ways of boards on each side of the vessel, which 
wes, as a small,serve for poling along the shall 
} 


ows, by means of 


“l by natives, at) very lone and licht bamboos, and which also allow 


he company on) of the servants and crew passing from head to 
“the most select stern without incommoding the inmates. The 


encrally pasted | better boats are very well lighted by class windows 
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oyster shells. Others have transparent paper 01 
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their subjects, the rulers of China were thinking | 


of peace and the plough, the Grand Canal and the 
silk cocoonery. 

We have no leisure for a detailed enumeration 
of the virtues or vices of China. Among other 
defeets, we condemn her excessive seli-conceit 
and presumption, both of which are creat barriers 
to improvement, and not less reprehensible in na- 
tions than in individuals. An unbounded presump- 
tion has prompted her to regard all other nations 
as barbarians. Vanity, or some other cause not 
more excusable, has induced her to avoid and des- 


pise extensive foreign intercourse : 


“ar , 
judices are numerous and inveterats i SUPE) - 
tion continues in the ascendant. She encourage 


internal trade, and must be sensible of its benign 


influence upon the social relations of an empire ; 


} 


nor can she have failed to appreciate the important 


eommercia! and political results of an active do- 


mestic commerce; yet China has not fully recog- 


nized the valuable truth, that Providence in grant- 
ing to one nation what others want, evidently de- 
signed that they should be mutually dependent 
upon each other. This truth, so obvious and pal- 
pable to the civilized nations of Europe and Ame- 
rica, is progressing, and will continue to progress, 


in China. Her rulers may continue to deride and 


despise it, but her people will cling to it, and pub- 
lic opinion* will successfully urge its emphatic ac- 


knowledgment and thorough recognition by the 


Chinese coverninent. Her 


short-sighted foreign 


policy will ultimately succumb to the enterprise of 
commerce and the energy of truth; the defects of 


her administration to the genius of reform; her 
long cherished superstitions to the might and ma- 
jesty of Christianity. 

January, 1841. 


THE GOURD AND THE PALM-TRE 
(A Tale from the Gern 
BY MKS. E. J. EAMES 

A conceited young Gourd wound herself from the root 


‘ ‘ | ’ ? G ‘ 
I'o the top of a Palm-tree’s loftiest bo 


. ] ; Ives ; y ! 
And in scorn glancing down at his mossy-shod 
saller male’ of ss} 1d , 1) 799 

mone Saucliy ask d him—“ how old art thou 


I]. 


t 1, 1] Pp.) , sé nnd rocl ‘ . 
t ite ly old Palm said, an hunarea years 


Th 
J 


lave ! lifted my hea 1 to yon distant heaven.’ 


h 
‘An hundre d '? she cric d, “do | credit my cars ‘ 
Look—one day with thy century hath made me eve 
‘ "9 ” 
“] know that very well, my gay new comer, 
Repl ed, with a smile, the aged Palm-tree. 
‘But a Gourd hath climb'd p arou | me every summer 
' , * x ' °9 
As proud and as short-lived as thou wilt be. 
Feb; uary, 1841. 
’ 9 i 
% 66] Know one, said Tallevrand, who 1S Wiser t i 


, 1 s, 1 


, ’ 1} ' e 
Voltaire, and has more understanding than Napoleon 
dali ministers Wiio ever were, are, Or Wiil be 5 and 


this oue is public opinion.” 


The Gourd and the Palm- 
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HARRIET LIVERMORE, 
mince the ree ipt of our last communication from 


the “lonely Pilgrim.” as she styles herself, Be 


ll we shall again hear from 
hy ie We have nothing to ado wilt her necullar 
auith, be it richt or wreng: if she the victim of 
delusion, it is of a most harmless kind, disturbing 
the comfort of no one but herself: and we mu 

again confess our admiration for that s ngieness 
| herself to the 


of heart with which she has yield 


sof duty. Let no one say there is no such 
thine in the matter; for, to one constituted like 
Miss Livermore, the impulse to which she has sa- 
crificed health, friends and country, has assumed 


the imperiousness of the voice of duty. It is duty 
to her, though others may not perceive it. 
We believe she errs in the too literal interpreta- 


tion of Scripture, but who is to say positively in 


uch she errs? Circumstances ce rtainly in- 
dicate a nearé r approximation to what she has pre- 
dicted, than any of us would have been willing to 
allow eight years ago, when she lectured upon 
| these thin 


the general dissemination of light, threatens to 


overturn the desp y%tisms of the earth: and none of 


us may tell what will be the results, affecting the 


condition of ** God’s chosen people.” Few of us 


I 
acquainted with the political history of the Jews, 
1elr condition in the nations whither they have 
been dispersed, their former wrongs and persecu- 
tions when they were literally a “ hissing and a 


by-word in the earth,” their subsequent toleration, 


}and their present privileges, and their high state of 


A 


a? se = — 
|equality in our own country, can, like Miss Liver- 
' 

| 


7 ] ] ~— . , } 
more, look forward to the gathering of the dis- 


; 

j ‘ i : > 
| persed, the rebuilding of Zion, and the return of 
| the outeasts from all places whither they have been 
driven, to restore the ancient glory of the tribes. 


But let her enjoy her opinion; let her, in the 


'simplicity of her faith, do as she listeth; and we 


m depreeate the gruff heartl ess of an Enge- 
'lishman, who, we are told, said to her, with some 
asp rity, “ Madam, you are going on a wild-goose 

ch > 81 it, be she harms no one, and 

should pass unmolested. 
She remained some months Ma living in 
the primitiveness of the apostolic age, and minis- 


wants with her own hands. She 
seems to have suffered much inconvenience on ac- 
j ’ y 
hing, which she left 


to be forwarded from Philad iphia, to the care of 


1 ‘ ‘ " * 

the A n Consul at Gibraltar. Nine letters, 
" ’ | 1 

Sine téiis us, sii has de Spa su lative to this sub- 


‘t, and yet they come not. We hope this is not 


k ‘ 
to be linput | to neghgence on th part of her 
iricnds,—ivr surely her exile and soiitariness pre- 
; 4 —— .] .1 | ‘30 — ‘ | 7 
seit slrong Calms upon tacit sympathies. 
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At Malta she again experienced the frank hospi- | 
tality of the Consul at Valetta, Mr. Andrews, and 
takes occasion to inveigh warmly against the policy 
of our government, in withholding adequate compen- 
sation to our consuls, thereby compelling them to 
engage in pursuits foreign to their office for a live- 
lihood. She thinks it ill comports with the dignity 
of a great people, that its officers abroad should be 
engaged in petty speculations, traflicking in wines, 
watches, and the like commodities. She thinks 
“our government is acting too much like the Pha- 
roahs of old, who compelled the children of Israel] 


to make bricks without straw.” 

She had at one time determined to winter at 
Malta, but suddenly a “ strong impression,” which 
she declares seemed to herself ‘* paramount to a 
Divine command,” urged her to proceed on to her 
place of destination, Jerusalem. Accordingly, on 
the 14th of January, 1840, which she describes as | 
the commencement of a great era in the history of | 
the Jews, she embarked on board of a British | 


steamer bound for Alexandria. 
| 





[Feervany, 








and unwholesome food and air. The keeper was 
an old Egyptian soldier, who had served in the 
army of the Pacha, and who shared the common 
superstition and terror which his character has in- 
spired. He related that the Pacha often eat and 
foucht at the same time; that he was invulnerable; 
no bullet could wound him; often, upon his return 
to his tent, when he unfastened his girdle, the balls 
would roll about the floor which had been aimed at 
his life. 

Quarantine being performed, Miss Livermore 
entered upon housekeeping. ‘The rainy season set 
in, and she secms to have suffered sc verely from 
illness, damp, and the miserable state of her apart- 
ment; it being a mere shell, through which the 
wind and rain found ready entrance. It had, how- 
ever, one redeeming trait, and that was the beauty 
of the prospect which it commanded. Deep hu- 
mility, and elevated religious emotions, are excited 
while beholding the splendors of natural scenery, 
contrasting so painfully with the moral debasement 
in the midst of it! From her patched and broken 





She arrived there after a voyage of six days,| window she could look off upon the distant peaks 
and remained in the City of the Macedonian only of Lebanon, white with perpetaal snow; upon the 
one night, being compelled by absolute terror to fly | blue waters of the Mediterranean, with a foreground 
a city where her helpless loneliness exposed her to| of verdure; upon orchards of almonds and mulberry 
every kind of annoyance. In her voyages she | trees, figs, olives, and the towering palm. 


seems to have suffered exceedingly from sea-sick-}| Physically feeble and exhausted, her religious 
ness, and takes occasion to remark that “ nothing | faith and conviction that she was still in the path 
short of imperative necessity, or absolute duty,| of duty, appear never to have deserted her. She 
should ever influence a woman to venture upon the | expresses neither regret nor repining, but is firm in 
great deep,” and this, too, while she is on her se-|the assurance that all her path has been directed 


cond voyage to Jerusalem, called thither by a 
voice which she dared not disobey, and at an age | 
when she must go forth most assuredly to return | 
no more! She feels this, and there is something | 
extremely affecting in her allusions to her age and| 
infirmities. In imagination we behold the solitary 
woman upon her entrance into the Holy City, 
worn by age, and weary with travel, conscious that 
she shall no more go forth; but content—for she | 
will repose upon consecrated earth—after having 


in infinite wisdom. She is visited by a grey-haired 
missionary from the London Board of Missicns ; 
and great is her delight to hear her own tongue, 
and the voice of prayer beneath her own roof. 
They discuss together their peculiar modes of faith, 
and she finds his sentiments differing materially 


from her own, as to the restoration and miracu- 


lous conversion of the Jews to the Gospel of 
Christ; and is at some pains to convince him of 


what she conceives to be an error, but with what 


literally trod in the footsteps of the blessed Sa-| success we are not informed. ‘They part, probably 
viour, knelt by the sepulchres of the prophets, and | forever. 

inhaled the pure air of the Mount of Olives.—| She is impatient to reach Jerusalem, and details 
Why should desires like these be regarded as delu-| a portion of the perils to which she will be exposed 
sionst Why should one, bound by few social ties,|in her sojourn in that “‘City of Judgment, war, 
as in the case of Miss Livermore, who felt herself| pestilence, famine, and the earthquake ;’ and if it 
impelled by irresistible desire to visit a scene of| be asked, why do I press onward to such an empo- 
such momentous interest, be branded as a fanatic,| rium of wretchedness? I reply, J go to Jerusalem 
only because she is a woman?—for men do such| to die there, if the Lord will ;” and then, in the full- 
things, and win the meed of fame. She hints at aj ness of faith and hope, she presses her belief as to 
want of sympathy from those she encountered,| the visible appearance of Jesus upon the Mount of 
more than once; but adds, “ my judgment is with | Olives, to judge his people. 

the Lord, who looketh upon my pilgrimage not as| 


Leave her to the simplicity of her faith; it can 
man doth.” | di 


isappoint none but herself; and such a spirit is in- 

Arrived at Beyrout, she was obliged to perform finitely more to be desired than that cold specu- 
a quarantine of eight days, which, in a Turkish) lating unbelief, that requires the sanction of reason 
lazaretto, she describes as the horror of horrors. | for things superior to reason itself. 


Here she suffered from the imposition of servants,’ She contrasts her own situation, suffering from 








reat 





sickness, privations, wail audible of every kind, 
with that of those who may read her epistle in 
their luxurious parlors, and faring daintily every 
day. And we must confess, while she did so, we 
could net perceive that the latter gave any better 
evidence of the soundness of their reason, while 
thus lapped in indolence, than does the undoubting 
Harriet in her lonely pilgrimage, sustained by the 
activity of sentiment, the excess of faith. 

At the date of her letter, the tragedy of Damas- 
eus had just reached her; the arrest and condem- 
nation of seventy-two Jews for the murder of a 
Catholic priest and servant, who, it was pretended, 
were used as a sacrifice; and she appeals warmly 
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ti irkS Of unor ed passions and an | el temper 
we legibly trace lle was n 1 steed ar 
rayed } the ustomar ya al | Ss 0 I 1, 
who seemed Dv OISs 1 Ve ssa | ‘ tt ~ his 
head to pa ike of the mj e ol er His dy 
was cased in a light suit of steel m S ul} 
ders was thrown carelessly, yet gracefully, a m ificent 
cloak of crimson velvet, trimmed with leord and ed 
ing, with the armsof Anjou em | ; the left side 
Upon his head he wore a slight ve t lup at 
one side with a sparkling jewel, from whic rose, nodding 
with the motions of the wearer, a single spotl white 
feather. He wore no arms exc pling a cross ed sword 
by his side, and a small dagger at his girdle; his lance and 


} 


| other weapons being borne by the page in the re 


His companion, who rode by his side, appeared by the 


é 3 : : familiarity of their conversation to be his equal, at least in 
to the sympathies of England and America in be- | 4...¢ He sat his charger. a tall and powerful animal, with 
half of the Jews | ease and grace, and though encumbered with the weight of 

Her next date will probably be from Jerusalem, | a he avy suit of mail and arms, all of which he bore him 
when we shall hope for something definite respeet- | * lf, managed him with such skill and adroitness as showed 


ing the condition of the Jews there, and other items 
of interest. 





THE CHATEAU DE MELUN. 
BY ROBERT L. WADE. 


The hand that mingled in the meal, 
At midnight drew the felon steel, 
And gave the host’s kind breast to feel 
Meed for his hospitality ! 
The friendly hearth which warmed that hand, 
At midnight arm’d it with the brand 
That bade destruction’s flames expand 
Their red and fearful blazonry. Scott. 


’T was a bright day in September, 1380—the leaves onthe 
trees and the garniture of the fields and meadows still re- 
tained their green luxuriance, while the birds of summer 
yet lingered, warbling forth their melting melodies about 





| 
| 


| laugh, “a 


that he had been bred to arms. From his lance, which he 


carried poised in a perpendicular position, streamed a small 
pennon, upon which was worked the simple design of a 
pair of swords crossed, surmounted by a helm t, denoti ig 
a soldier of fortune. Although several years younger ap 


parently than the Duke of Anjou, his frame appeared more 
strong and compact, and there was the fierce fire of strong 
determination glaring from bis eyes, and the signs of a 
rigid and resolute mind, which were entirely wanting in 


his noble comrade. 


‘* As I was saying, Mortier,” said Anjou to his companion, 
as their horses’ hoofs leaving the green sward of the forest 
struck upon the flinty highway, “ Charles, the sage, showed 
not much nice discrimination of human character, in leav- 
ing me Regent of France at his death, during th young 
dauphin’s minority.” 


“| do believe you, Anjon,” re plied the other, with a gay 


and moreover I think not that his confidence would 


| have been much increased, could he have anticipated such 

an expr ‘dition as this which we are now « ed uJ 

Most certainly that movement belied his title for once.” 
The Duke of Anjou’sgrim countenance was illumined 


their accustomed haunts, and the bright rays of the sun, | 


shorn of their hot midsummer power, fell in columns of 


t 
hazy mellowness upon the smiling earth. 

It was just noon when a small body of horsemen emerged 
from a thick wood which skirted the boundary of the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, and proceeded at rapid paces along 
the highway, which led in a direction still farther south. 
The cavalcade though small, made up for that deficiency by 
its strength, each man being mounted on a powerful steed 
and armed to the teeth with almost every description of 
weapon, offensive and defensive, while the banner of the 
redoubtable Duke of Anjou, which was spread to the 
breeze at the head of the party, was sufficient at least to 
preserve them from molestation from the numerous bands 
of wandering Reiters, which the disordered and unorgani- 
zed state of the country had driven toa life of outlawry. 

The whole number of the body of horsemen did not ex- 
ceed twenty-five or thirty, and of these two only, who rode 
at the head somewhat in advance, appeared to be of rank. 
The others, with the exception of a page who bore bis lord's 
helmet and a few of the heavier pieces of armor, and a 
churlish looking peasant, were apparently men-at-arms and 
followers of their leader, as they each wore upon their breast 
the badge of the house of Anjou. The eldest of the two horse- 
men at the head of the party, was a man yet in the prime 
of life, but on his countenance, which, as he wore but a 
small velvet cap upon his head, was exposed in full sight, 


by a smile, as he replied, 


“Well, Mortier, if I am to undertake the cares and anx 


ieties of the Regency, I will at least take good measures 
to amply compensate myself. The young Charles is now 
but twelve years old, and although the policy of his fether 

eated a law empowering him to ascend the throne at 
fourteen, yet two whole years is too long a period to be 
thrown idly away, when fortune and glory can so easily 


be won upon the tented field.” 


And yet the old monarch shewed his love for you in 
slighting Bourbon, Berry and Bu rundy, ich of whom had 
as good a right to the regency as yoursé 

** Policy—policy,” inswered Anjou, “’twas a compro- 
mise all round. Although Iam Regent, and for the present 
ostensible ruler of France, yet Burgundy and Bourbon 
have the sole charge of the prince.” 


The conversation here turned on other matters, and was 





1 

continued until t if thening shadows of the 1 $ and 
oth mnects vy the roa S warned 1 tha the d 
was drawing to a close. Several times during the few 
latter hours, the Duke had stopped his horse and gazed 
about him, apparently unsatisfied, and then, without impart- 
Ing his susp icions, Whatever they might have been, ro- 
reaeded agair but nov ¢ the chade = ht * , 
eedced on again, LULL now, as the snaces oO! n Lt were 
ginning to fall around them, and not the jJeast sign of hu- 
man habitation far or near, his doubts were re-aw ed In 
f foree, and pulling 1 » ft yeas ——e 
iuli ioree, and pulling up his horse suddenly, he gave the 


command to his followers to halt. 
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153 The Chateau de Melun. | Feervary, 


‘¢ Come hither, Jaques,” he said. | poising his heavy lance as though it had been but a light 

The peasant, who had been riding with a man-at-arms | willow stick in his hands, “‘ we go no farther to-night— 
on each side, now advanced towards the Duke. |} We must obtain quarters in the Chateau.” 

‘‘ Didst thou not tell me, that the Chateau de Melun was Lifting a small bugle to his lips, he blew a blast so clear 
hut a day’s ride from where we started?” exclaimed the | and shrill, that it startled many a gentle deer in the adjoin- 
Duke, somewhat angrily. | ing brakes and bushes, and sent the owls that were lurking 

‘I did,” replied the man, sullenly. | thereabout, hooting deeper into the forest. 

‘* And what tempted you to utter such a lie ?” continued ‘‘ Now, put your horses to their utmost speed in going 
he Duke in the same tone. down the hill—make as much noise as possible, but no 


1 


“‘T lied not, Duke of Anjou,” answered the peasant with | shouting—onward.” 
a louder tone, and his eyes flashing indignation ; “I told you| Putting spurs to their already tired horses, the troop 
truth. ‘The day is not yet ended, and besides, for the last | galloped heavily down the hill and wheeled into line in 


three hours your troops have come along somewhat lazily.” front of the great gate of the Chateau on the outside of the 


‘Where then are we ?” moat. Lights gleamed from several loop-holes and at va- 


“In the right road. A little distance from here, stands | rious points about the building, but not the slightest sign of 
a blasted oak ; a mile further on, you will come to a bridge | human animatiou was visible. 


‘ 


that crosses a small stream; pass that and take the second Anjou waited for several minutes in silence, but as no 
left hand road, and then an hour’s riding will bring you to | answer was returned to his summons, he raised his bugle a 
the Chateau de Melun.” |second time and poured forth another long and powerful 


last. The echoes were yet ringing among the woods of 


For a moment, the Duke bent his piercing eyes upon him. | | 
“If you have lied,” said he, “the first forest tree that | Melun, when a light was seen in the watch-tower over the 
we come to after [ have discovered your falsehood, you | gate, and a loud voice demanded their names, quality and 
shall swing from. Here Pierre,—Marcel,—take this man | errand. 
oo ‘‘ Say to the Chevalier L’ Hullier,” said the Duke, ina 
The troop Was again in motion, and for the next half loud clear voice, which the silence of the night rendered 


t 


between you—guard him well—now, on 


hour naught was heard save the occasional word of com-| still more impressive, “that the Duke of Anjou, Regent of 
mand, the clatter of horses’ hoofs upon the stony road, the} France and guardian to the infant King, with a body of 


jingling of spurs and the rattling of arms and armor. men-at-arms, being benighted, re quests the hospitality ot 


The Duke seemed reassured, as the guide-marks by the | the castle for himself and followers till dawn. ‘Tell him, 
road agreed with Jaques’ description, and as they wheeled | that if he doubts the truth of our being what we represent, 
into the second left hand road beyond the bridge his confi- | to appear himself upon the battlements, and by the light of 
dence seemed entirely restored, and he galloped on, talk-| the moon he can easily distinguish my banner and the ac- 


ing gaily with Mortier, his companion. It was now quite | coutrements of my troop.” 


night, but the moon which had already appeared in glorious|_ The warder retired, and in a few minutes, to the great 
splendor, in the clear azure sky above, dispelled all fears | joy of the fatigued horsemen, the rattling of the chains was 


of darkness. - For an hour, the cavaleade rapidly progress- | heard, the gate creaked on its rusty hinges, the drawbridge 
ed, and at the expiration of that time, Anjou and Mortier | was slowly lowe red till it formed a safe and sufficient foot- 
reined in their steeds at the summit of an eminence in the | jng over the moat, and then the troop passed over into the 
road, and the whole troop came to a dead halt. The deep | courtyard. 

silence which succeeded was in happy keeping with the| {L’ Hullier received Anjou and Morticr at the great door 
beauteous scene which was there spread out like a map | coolly, yet civilly and courteously, and the Duke leaving 


fore 7.) ‘Pr he sce - the hy mr leacnas . : 1 . 
before them. From the base of the hill for leagues around | one of his men, whom he had appointed second in com- 


stretched one of the loveliest scenes of the south of France, | mand, to superintend the dismounting and foddering of the 


» fas ‘ . ne 7" ¢ — di aces P i i . . . . ' 
the fairest and most enchanting portion of the kingdom. | pors, s, With strict orders to guard well the peasant Jaques, 
ah EE ee nee eS ST eae , - . | ' 
Hills and'dales, groves and woods, rivers, lakes and streams | tyrned toward the hous« , and the two, following the Cheva- 
were presented successively to the eye, and the bright moon 


‘ 


| re ushered into a small drawink- non the 
ler, were ushered into a Small Grawing-room upon 16 
which was then shedding her silvery light over the whole 
| 
A 


second floor, lit up by several wax candles along the wall, 
domain, rendered the scene one of still 


greater romance. | with a bright fire, although it was yet quite early in the 


A sl listance he foo * the hill Wering al , | 
A short distance from the foot of the hill, towering above | season, blazing upon the hearth. 


the tall trees around it, rose the upper turrets of the ( ha-) *{ mustleave you, gentlemen, to your own amusement for 


an de lun. clothed i like brig! Se a elas . : 
teau de Melun, clothed in day-like brightness by the clear | a fey minutes,” said the Chevalier, as he turned to quit 


alias sale alll ' ; ' 
beams of the orb of night. l\the room. ‘I must go below, to give orders for the enter- 


“There stands de Melun,” said Anjou, first breaking si- | tainment of your fullowers in the lower hall.” 
lence as he pointed to the Chateau, “and in it, safely; The Duke and Mortier bowed, and L’ Hullier left the 
stowed away, the —— r 


room. While he was gone, Anjou took down a light from 


the wall and examined the apartment. It was finished off 


“Y)y Men ffor t . - inY co . a P our reae : . 

arm, “suffer not your joy to get the better of your rea-| jn what was considered an elegant style in those days, 
” 

son. | with oaken and beech pannels ranged alternately. The 

he ° en ae . nke. onc -e()] ] ] 

“ Right, Mortier, replied the Duke , good humoredly. floor was inlaid with diamonds and octagons of various 


“ Jaques !’ 


“Anjou,” interrupted Mortier, laying his hand upon his 
i ’ t 


kinds of woods, and the massy, heavy furniture of the 
am 
rhe peasant, as before, rode up. 


of the apartment, firmly fixed in the wall, was a full length 


' 

| sans W ranged tl rarious laces Up ne side 

} room as ranged in their various places, pon one siat 
“Who holds the Chateau ? 


A .  —- = ; 1; — | 6 » | ‘ —_ hia ‘ ~ 

“The Chevalier L’ Hullier. | portrait of Hugh Capet, dressed in a hunting suit, and ap- 
- ‘ : 

“ Right, I had forgotten. With any followers ?” | peared to be just going forth to enjoy the pleasures of the 

“Some half a score.” 'chase. This particularly attracted Anjou’s attention, 


“Enough. Fall back into the ranks. Henri, my helmet.” | With the hilt of his dagger he sounded every part of the 
joining walls, but naught save heavy 


vet cap, buckled his helmet upon his head, and then receiv- | solid sounds were returned ; and satisfied that there was 


1 
} 


ryt a _ . , . " 
The page came lorwar l, and Anjou, doffing his light vel- painting, as also the a 


ine j ther « » on | ae = } 7 ee ~~ } 

Ing his other arms successively, secured them in their re-; no secret egress from the room, he returned the light to 
snNeEctive niaroe } P | } . j . 
Spective piaces. its place just as the Chevalier re-entered, preceded by ser- 


uN , — _ :. . ” . 1 , - al = it ’ 
Now, soldiers and gallant comrades,” said the Duke,' vants bringing ina full and ample supper. It did not re- 











quire much persuasion to induce the hungry nobles to un- 
lace their helmets and sit down to the smoking viands be- 
em, to which they did full justice. Having 
timated their desire for rest, servants were again called in 
and they eds. 

following morning that the 
troops of the Duke of Anjou assembled in the courtyard 


fore t! then in- 


were shown to their | 
It was just day-break on the 
of the Chateau de ] felun, each with the bridle of his horse 
hanging upon his arm, ready to start at a moment’s warn- 
ing; but it was remarked by more than one of the few at- 
tendanta that they remained dismounted, waiting for the ap- 
pearance of their lord. 

Ti 


drawing room, the two latter buckling on their spurs 


a 
Chevalier, the Duke and Mortier stood within the 
and 
armor, which, | 
lier—saying, 
“We have but to thank you for your kindness, dear sir, 


tine 


to impart what business brought us hither, and then to take 
our leave.” 

: The Chevalier bowed at the first part of the speech, 
but appeared astonished and surprised at the remainder. 

“ Louis L’ Hullier,” said Anjou after a short pause, “I 
demand of you those treasures, which the late King Charles 
the Fifth, surnamed the Sage, deposited here for 
keeping.” 


sale 


“'Treasures—treasures !”’ reiterated the Chevalier. 
“Treasures, I say,” repeated Anjou impatiently. 
semble not, L’ Hullier. I know 
wrung the secret from the King when he lay upon his death- 
bed, not three weeks since, at Beauté Castle on the Marne. 
I have come all the way from Paris solely on that account ; 
and, think you, I'll return without them? No. Again, I 

say, where is the money ?” 


They are here. 


As he spoke, he seized the old man rudely by the throat. 


“Release me, Duke of Anjou,” exclaimed L’ Hullier. 
“Tl tell you this—the 
this house.” 

‘““Where? where?” demanded the Duke, letting 
hold. 


‘“‘ Bring me an order from those authorised to give 
I will gladly deliver them—not without.” 


go his 


it, and 


, 


““Give them to me now,’ 
roxysm of rage. 


shouted the Duke, in a pa- 


** Not without the order. ”Tis my firm resolve.” 

“Then ’fore God, Sir Chevalier,” exclaimed the Duke, 
his face and lips white with passion, “ I swear to you, you 
shall swing from yourown battlements. What, ho! there 


9 


he continued, advancing to the windows and addressing his 


followers. ‘* Cut me from yonder tree its stoutest and largest 


limb, and six of you come up here.” 
The six soldiers immediately appeared. Three were 
commanded to guard the door, and the others awaited fur- 
ther orders. 
The Duke paced up and down the room in silence until 


the limb of the tree was brought, and by his orders it was 
rigged out at one of the | 
attached 


oop-holes wita 


ay 
, forming a temporary gailows. 
“TT,” Hullier, look there,” 
h. 


selfof its strengt 


from there, unless you aecede to my request. 
give them up ?” 


‘¢ Not without an order.” 


“Obstinate fool,” exclaimed Anjou, striking him across 
the face with his gauntleted hand. 


Stung with the insult, L’ Hullier seized him and gave 
him a most forcible push from him. 


= him !” cried Mortier. 


Seize 


The three soldiers instantly grasped him. 


Impelled by the suddenness of tfe action, Anjou stag 
gered across the room, endeavoring to recover himself, but 
in vain. Forcibly he fell against the picture of Hugh Ca- 


The Chateau de Meiun. 


eing done, the Duke advanced to the Cheva- | } 


“ Dis- | 
i} 


treasures you so much covet are in | 


ulley and rope | 
L pe | 


| 
said Anjou, as he satisfied him- | 
‘“‘ By this sword I swear you shall hang | 


Will you | 


— 


159 


pet: instantly exclamations of surprise burst from the 
ins of Mortier and the soldiers, and a cry of despair 
from L” Hullier, as the force of the blow which Anjou com 
inicated to the paint as he fell started its springs, and 
causing it to turn upon a pivot, reve aled a small closet ad 
ning it, to the sight of all present. The Duke started to 
bis feet, and with joy percelve d that chance id discovered 
| to him what crafty intriguc and force had failed to do. 
| Within that closet lay the very treasure that he had been 
i\seceking, amounting to near a score of large bags, full of 
gold and silver coin. With a glance of triumph at L’ Hul- 
lier, Anjou gave commands to the soldiers, still to retain 
their possession of the Chevalier’s person, and then turn- 
ing to the window, cried out to those below in the court- 
yard— 
| ‘ Bring outtwo of the stoutest horses that the stable con- 
'tains, and fix panniers to them—if there are any to b 


found.” 
| After 


nounced to be 


as 


hort interval had elapsed, every thing was an- 


in readiness, and then at a sign from Anjou 


the treasure was speedy removed to tac panniers, on the 
horses’ backs. 


” } 


“If it pleases you, beau-sire,” said the Duke, with a sar- 
|castic smile, “1 could wish that you would accompany me 
| 
|below. I have mvch to say to you at partir 
| ” 

presses 


! 


red tir > 
ia Lillie 


L’ Hullier replied not but with a look of contempt, and 
in obedience to a motion of the Duke, the silent soldiers 
|immediately proceeded to the courtyard, carrying with 
i them the unfortunate Chevalier, a close prisoner. Within 


i 
| the yard the troops who had remained unemp 


; mounted, as also the peasant Jaques, still in custody, while 


| 


| near the gate, which had been opened and the draw-bridge 


|lowered, stood gathered into a horror-strick« 


nh group the 
ifew attendants of the Chateau, who with fearful anticipa- 
| tions Were gazing at the gallows at the loop-hole. 
“ Drive these curs from the yard,” cried the harsh voice 


| of Anjou, as he issued from the portal of the building. “ Why 
do you allow them to tarry here?” 


“They are my followers and here belong,” interrupted 


L’ 


Hullier. 
| “Drive them from the yard!” 
| 


cried Anjou; and in obe 

| dience, his troops ejected the small body from the court. 
“ And now, Sir Chevalier,” continued Anjou, * you must 

prepare for death.” 

* lor death ! 


“ Aye! for death.” 


” 


It cannot be—what mean you ?” 
sé To 9 


him, and bind him fast.’ 


ive you a swing from yonder gibbet,. 


Lay hold of 
’ 


| Unresistingly the aged man was bound 


‘y 
j 


A 


and the 
placed about his neck, and without time—not eve 
| terval of a moment allowed for him to make 


Heaven—he was run up to the rough gal! 
from the loc p. 
“Villa 
Irance shall hear of this. 
“Ho! 


not from you.” 


in! murderer!” shouted Jaques. “The court of 


” 


my sullen guide, it may be so,” said 


| ‘* Give hima swing from the same sicn-post,” exclaimed 
| Mortier, with a laugh. 
| “Good,” answered Anjou. “ Rig out another rope there 
quick, we must soon away.” 
| Kagerly the sanguinary followers of t Duke obeyed 
his orders, and although Jaques struggled and { t hard 
| with his captors, yet superior numbers speedily overcame 
his strength, and it was not many minutes ere the unfortu- 
a guide w is hanging by the sid of him w vw | 
und yid-blooded murder had « ted his indignat 
‘““'T’o horse !” ¢ 1 the stern v of A j ’ 
z ihe ly of the guide was run up, “ : fH 
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Mortier,” he continued, pointing to the bags of gold and sil- | 


ver, “is not this a good morning’s work ?” 

“Ay.” answered Mortier—* but remember—our compact 
before we started—one half.’ 

“1 do—I do,” replied Anjou, impatiently. ‘ But let us 
first get it into a place of safety. Soldiers—on.” 

The bugle sounded—the banner of Anjou was loosed to | 
the cool morning breeze, and the troops having filed across 
the narrow bridge, formed under their ieader and moved 
quickly up the hill. As they passed over the summit, the 
Duke halted and cast a look back to the Chateau. The} 
sun had just lifted itself above the horizon, and its crimson 
rays were at that moment tipping the upper battlements 
with its golden hues; at the same instant, with a fierce | 
smile of exultation upon his lips, the Duke perceived wide 
lurid flames bursting from the roofs, windows and loop 
holes, wrapping the whole edifice in one broad sheet of 
fire. Hastily clapping spurs to his horse, he placed himself 
at the head of the cavaleade, shouting, 


”) 


“On! on! to Paris 


The next moment the horses’ hoofs struck loud on the 
flinty road as they gallopped on in the direction indicated 
by Anjou. 





THE FUTURE. 


The past has been bequeathed to the memory ; the future 
is the legitimate province of our hopes. The present | 
forms the only separation. On one side lie the wide-spread 
ruins of the works of many generations—the tokens of for- 
mer greatness ; the broken armor and the faded laurel of 
the warrior ; the mouldering relics of once mighty empires ; 
the tombs of patriots and of tyrants; the decayed monu- 
ments of human happiness and misery mingled together ; 
the thickly scattered "memorials of error and of folly; the 
trophies of wisdom and truth ; the tracks of man’s departure 
from the path of duty and virtue, and the way that leads 
back to it again sprinkled with the precious blood of a 
glorious Saviour. What is on the other side? Shall we 
abandon the stores and the resources of the memory, and go 
to the reveries of the imagination? Shall we observe the | 
flight of birds? Shall we listen to the vaticinations of au- | 
gurs and soothsayers ? Or shall we consult the mysterious | 
lore of astrology ? How shall we know the future ? What 
lies beyond the present? Whatever can give gratification, 
or will bring disappointment. All for which we hope, and 
all that we dread. All that can interest the myriads of 
beings that are scattered over the universe, during endless | 
ages. 

We cannot know much of the future. As long as the 
world lasts there will still be seed-time and harvest, sum- 
mer and winter. The cold winds will pass over the earth, 
and the fruitful fields will look barren and desolate. Then 
the warm showers will return, and the flowers will bud 
and blossom again. The rivers will flow into the ocean, | 
and the roar of the waves wi! still be heard. One genera- 
tion will pass away and another will come. Men will de- 
vise athousand schemes for the acquisition of perishable 
glory. All the earthly grandeur which we now so much 
admire, will soon pass from the recollection of man; and | 
the proofs of the littleness of the world will increase with | 
the progress of years. In all probability, wild and wicked 
schemes of ambition will hereafter desolate the earth, be 
forgotten, and then succeeded by others as vain, as vi- 
sionary and as calamitous. Fanaticism may again enlist | 
nations under its bloody banners. The future history of 
man may be a mere rehearsal of the past. But, we have 
reason to hope that the latter acts of the great drama of 


[ FEBRUARY, 








life will be better than the former: for the light of expe- 
rience exposes a thousand errors which ought to be avoid- 


_ed,and Christianity is subduing the vicious passions of men. 


The future is the season to which the industrious and 
virtuous must look for the reward of their Jabors. Itis the 


| season, too, when those who have repented of former evil 


couduct calculate upon reaping the fruit of reformation. 
How consoling the reflection to those who truly regret 
early indiscretions! Fleeting years are ceaselessly carrying 
the tokens of their follies far into the distant past, while, 
if they have become virtuous, a thousand agreeable objects 


spring up along their path obscuring whatever is unpleasant 


at the beginning. 

There are always two ideas in our minds of the future, 
arising from our reflection on death. One of them repre- 
sents the future as that period of time which may elapse 
before we are confined to the narrow limits of the grave. 
The other refers to whatever there is beyond the tomb ; to 
eternity—death : that solemn and inevitable event, which 
awaits us all, renders this division of the future proper. 
The most thoughtless often look forward to the time when 
his body must moulder into dust. The most skeptical 
dread to exchange their sensual pleasures for a place amidst 
the gloomy mansions of the dead. 

There is an uncertainty about coming events. We do 
not know when those that are inevitable will come. We are 
so constituted, however, by a wise and beneficent Creator, 
that if we are mindful of our duties and happiness, we can 
be prepared for whatever, in the order of Providence, may 


| befall us. In the structure of the human mind, its three 


great powers, memory, reason and imagination, are adapted, 
with astonishing wisdom, to the three grand periods of 
time; the past, the present and the future. The memory 
is stored with riches which have been won in past toils 
and conflicts: and it offers, for instruction, the choicest 
fruits of experience. The reason is active in devising the 
means necessary to supply our present wants and enjoy- 
ments, and in forming a thousand schemes for the accumu- 
lation of wealth, or for the acquisition of glory. The ima- 
gination, bold and adventurous, forms pleasant conceptions 
of the future; and by its representations of what may be 


our condition hereafter, warns us of the danger of neglect- 
] 


ing a proper preparation to meet all the vicissitudes of hu- 
man existence. ‘The reason may assist the memory in the 


| accumulation of its useful stores. ‘The memory may ren- 


der important aid to the reason in its contrivances. And 
in the wild and uncertain wanderings of the imagination 
through the illimitable future, memory is its chart, and rea- 
son its helmsman. Each faculty of our nature receives 
from the others assistance in the performance of its appro- 
priate functions ; and every one contributes, when properly 


| directed, to the well-being of man. And no one of our 


intellectual faculties has a greater influence over our tem- 
per and enjoyments, than the imagination. . When its pic- 
tures of the future are disagreeable, our dispositions are 
apt to become morose and melancholy. When they are 
agreeable, our hearts are benefited. Hence the intellec- 
tual and religious advantages of this age enable us to form 
sentiments of the future that will have a more beneficial 
influence on our conduct, than those which have been en- 
tertained by more unenlightened nations. Mental improve- 
ment has increased the means by which the memory has 
rescued from forgetfulness the events of the past. From 
the same source reason has derived fresh efficiency in 
ministering to our comforts, and guiding us along the diffi- 


{cult journey of life. The cultivation of knowledge has, 


likewise, invigorated and chastened the imagination, ren- 
dering its conceptions of the future grand and pleasing. 
| And thus the more the mind is enlarged by the wholesome 


influence of truth, the greater will be the interest with 
which the future will be regarded. During ages of dark- 
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ness and ignorance there are many circumstances which |! 
have a tendency to arouse the imagination. In the infancy 
of human improvement, philosophy and poetry are mingled 
together. The scarcity of well-ascertained facts, and the 
uncultivated condition of the reason, (whose province it is 
to investigate them) leave the mind, in the early stages of 
knowledge, in a great degree, under the dominion of the 
emotions and desires. Farther advancements assert the 
mastery of reason. The development of facts diminishes 
the influences of those objects which, among rude and bar- 
barous nations, arouse the imagination, and swell thereby 
the tide of all those feelings, that create the wand of magic 
and the charms of enchantment; invest every shade and 


dale with a fairy, every fountain with a nymph, and give | 
to a thousand worthless things the attributes of a Deity. 
Every new thought and discovery add fresh trophies to the 
boundless triumphs of the reason. Every new acquisition 
exhibits a never-ending harvest of imperishable fruits. 
Does this gradual and miraculous extension of the em-| 
pire of reason narrow and contract the limits of the imagi- 
nation? Does it render lifeless the pictures which the 
fancy draws of the future? Truth destroys many of the 
chimeras of a distempered fancy, and dispels the wizard 
notes of a superstitious imagination. It is rather the pro- 
gress of knowledge and the light of truth, than the develop- | 
ment of the reasoning faculty, that dispels many of the 





idle and ridiculous notions which are sometimes entertain- 


ed by men. When or where was the reasoning faculty 
better disciplined than among the enlightened republics of 
Greece and Rome? Yet their whole history is like some 
gorgeous vision of a dream, or the splendid and unreal ima- 
ginings of the poet. It is truth, and not the mere cultiva- 
tion of the reason, which has stripped their heroes of the at- 
tributes of divinity, and driven their nymphs. and naiades 
from the woods and fountains. But while truth has been 
thus achieving one victory after another over error and su- 
perstition, it has increased the domains of the imagination, 
and opened a wider and a sublimer field, in which an infi- 
nite number of objects can be found to amnse, instruct and 
interest us. The dissipation of the errors and supersti- 
tions which have been entertained by most of the natidns 
of the earth, even by the most renowned, concerning the 
future, has been succeeded by a light of truth which re- 
veals marvels and wonders beyond conception. The sub- 
limest hopes excited by the religion of the ancients were 
insignificant in comparison with those aroused by the doc- 
trines of the Christian dispensation. One who believed 
that after death he would have to employ Charon to row 
him across the river Styx, had but few inducements to think 
of the future, in comparison with the Christian, who be- 
lieves that, if he has an interest in the atonement which 
has been made for sinners, Jesus, the friend of the poor 
and the sorrowful, will carry him safely through the dark 
and turbid waters of death. What so sublime in ancient 
mythology as the final resurrection inculcated by the reli- 
gion of the Bible? Then “ mortal will put on immortality.” 
All of us will have to stand before an infallible Judge, and 
each will be rewarded according to his works. What 
mighty inducements for us to reflect often and serionsly ou 
our probable future condition! Then, too, if we shall re- 
ceive the plaudit, “‘ well done, thou good and faithful,” we 





think ! He who is only concerned about the present, is apt 
to be over-anxious to gratify his lusts and to indulge the 
transitory sensations of an hour. He whois concerned about 


,the future is apt to reverence virtue. He who is careful to 


remember the past may recount the deeds of warriors and 
conquerors, and point to achievements which have filled 
the world with wonder and awe ; he may tell the story of 
the world, or sing the song of the minstrel. He whose 
utmost concern it is to regard the things of the present, 
may for a while, be considered as great among men. But 
he only, who is mindful of the future, will have peace of 
mind, bright hepes and a love for virtue and every excel- 
lence that can hallow the efforts of man, shed an unfading 
glory along his path, and erect an imperishable monument 


or: his grave, upon which shall be inscribed his unalienable 


title to a happy resurrection. W. 





FROM A CHRISTIAN LOVER 
TO HIS UNBELIEVING FAIR ONE.* 


O! tell me not it is a sin 
To dwell upon thy sparkling eyes ;— 
To drink the sweet expression in, 
As from those orbs of love it flies. 
O! tell me not the world’s cold forms 
Can ever chain the elastic mind, 
Which vibrates as each feeling warms, 
Like harp-strings to the passing wind. 


As well essay to bind a wreath 
Of sun-beams, as they dance along 
In joyous glee, o’er hill and heath, 
As curb the Lover’s thought or song : 
From the same source of light they start, 
By the same pow’r they both are driven ; 
And one the world, and one the heart, 
To light and cheer, hath Allat given. 


O! frown not on me coldly then, 
Nor turn away thine eye of light; 
For all to me is sunshine when 
Thine own sweet smile does bless my sight ; 
But when thine eye no more is lit 
By love’s bright-taper burning there, 
I feel that I in darkness sit, 
And yield me wildly to despair. 


Turn on me, then, thy radiant eye, 
And drive each trembling fear away ; 
Before thy glance they’ll swiftly fly, 
Like mists before the god of day. 
And pour those tender tones, which tell 
Far more than words did e’er convey, 
Into mine ear, and like a spell 
My life will sweetly glide away. BETA. 


* These lines were suggested by the modern cant, which 





will enter upon an endless state of existence, and blessings 
will be in store for us, of which it is impossible for us now 
to conceive. ‘Our earthly tabernacle will be dissolved.” 
It will crumble into dust. But an Almighty Architect will 
collect its scattered particles together again, and, without 


the instrumentality of man, will rebuild it in a more hea-| 


venly and imperishable form. 
How forcibly the claims of religion urge themselves upon 


us as soon as we begin to think calmly and solemnly of | 


the future! And what a great privilege it is to be able so to 


Vor. VII—21 


‘sets up a Pharisaical self-esteem in place of that humility 
taught by pure religion. The Saviour was arraigned by 
ithe Pharisees because he associated with publicans and 
| sinners—and the turgid puritans of modern times are stri- 
| ving to set their dicta above the example of the Saviour. 
| Let them beware that they wrest not the Scriptures to their 
own damnation, and prove an occasion of offence rather 
than a blessing to the world around them. 


+ Alla was used on account of the metre and euphony. 
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162 Schiller. 


SCHILLER. 
BY MISS JANE T. LOMAX. 
‘“‘ Vergiss die treuen Todten nicht !”— Korner. 


There was a time in the annals of literature, when its 
records were the records of the mental characteristics of 
the people to which it belonged; when the traits most 
prominent in books, were those most conspicuous in the 
national character of the country where these works were 
composed, The marked qualities of a nation, its tone of 
mind and feeling, its particular tastes and prejudices, might 
once have been traced in the lighter portion of its intellec- 
tual labors. Fiction was the mirror in which infant history 
loved to gaze, and where its features were accurately re- 
flected. ‘There, too, were imaged peculiar moral attributes; 
and if we sought in the learned volume of the historian for 
the details of conquest or of government, it was the inspired 
verse of the poet, and the graphic delineation of the ro- 
mancer, that introduced us to the private life of individuals— 
that revealed the silent triumphs of feeling—the despot 
sway of hidden thought. They rent the veil, shading the 
inner temple of the heart, and its secrets and its mysteries 
were laid open to oureyes. Particular characteristics were 
brought vividly before us, until we learned to judge the 
many by the few, to merge the personal in the general,— 
and heroes of romance became to us as prophets of their 
native land. One gifted child of another nation stands be- 
side us, the representative of the thoughts, the emotions of 
his countrymen,—and we grasp his hand with the friendly 
warmth of intellectual kindred. He has led us to the ever- 
flowing fountains of sympathy and feeling; he has displayed 
the rich, inexhanstible mines of unknown mental wealth; 
he has taught us that we possess something in common with 
the treasures of those, who, but for him, would have been 
to us as strangers. ‘The artificial barriers raised by differ- 
ence of language and customs, gradually disappear,—and 
the lofty, unshackled intercourse of mind connects us in 
one sacred brotherhood. The exchange of intellect with 
intellect loosens the corroding fetters with which unex- 
tended associations shackle the judgment. It breaks down 
with peaceful but resistless power the Chinese wall of lo- 
cal prejudice ; and the appeal of heart to heart kindles a 
flame never wholly to expire; forms a tie not easily nor 
lightly to be severed. 

Among the many foreign writers whose works have awa- 
kened the widely-spread interest of the literary world, it 
were difficult to name one more worthy of that interest, or 
more fully repaying it,than Schiller. Original, without the 
affectation of originality; philosophical, without transcen- 
dentalism ; he appears the realization of his own unclouded 
ideal. One of the intellectual leaders in a land where in- 
tellect is power, where the gifted few hold the rod beneath 
which the many pass, he is never led astray by vanity, nor 
induced by ambition to forsake the true for the politic. The 
love of praise was not his ruling passion, nor the restless 
yearning for distinction his most powerful temptation. He 
wrote from the strong necessity of giving vent to thoughts 
too mighty to be silent, rather than from the wild, eager 
wish for celebrity, which so often affords an author inspira- 
tion. To him, Fame was the gift of a grateful world; a 
wreath he had quietly and proudly won—not a recompense 
striven and toiled for—not a reward he had sacrificed hap- 
piness to gain. In his youth, he knew little of the disap- 
pointment that awaits too ardent aspirations : the man per- 
fected, without changing, the conceptions of the boy—and 
for him, calm, resolute and self-confident, there were no 
dark years of remembrance to come. Combining with sin- 
gular harmony, the different excellencies of an historian, a 
philosopher, and a poet, his genius seems universal. Di- 
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vided as the empire of German literature is, governed by so 
many opposing rulers, there is no national style, and no 
lasting model of literary perfection. The German writes 
from the impulse of his own spirit, without the cramping 
fear of public disapproval ever within him. Criticism is to 
him a kind and impartial friend, prone to dwell on virtues 
more than on faults, yet judicious even in encouragement. 
Hence the author gives free utterance to his thoughts, how- 
ever extravagant they may be ; and expresses, with careless 
security, theories and opinions often unwise, but always 
original in their very fearlessness. Perhaps to this disre- 
gard of general criticism we may attribute much of the 
wildness and improbability of German romance ; for though 
much is to be ascribed to the peculiar genius of the people, 
it is probable the same intellect in another country would 
be deterred, by public prejudice and the dread of censure, 
from venturing amid the obscurer haunts of fiction. The 
success of a work is owing as much to the taste of its read- 
ers as to the talent of its writer; and genius is frequently 
as fully exemplified in the selection of a subject as in the 
development of a plot. In the choice of materials for com- 
position, Schiller was singularly fortunate. Peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of the beautiful, he sought it in the daily walks of 
life—he discovered it beneath the homeliest disguises. 
Without the startling eccentricity of Goethe, or his bold 
fondness for rambling in the serpentine paths of vague sub- 
limity, Schiller possessed that gentler and less adventurous 
genius, which, though capable of penetrating far into the 
shadowy region of transcendental research, is satisfied to 
remove the veil from the sublime truths already dimly visi- 
ble; and to reveal, with an earnest belief in the faith he 
disclosed, the many-hidden sources of poetry and improve- 
ment lying unexplored in the world. He was content to 
display the beauty in common life. His philosophy was 
practical ;—it carried the influence of intellect and reflec- 
tion, to hallow the beart and teach it wisdom. Even the 
fictitious works of Germany are philosophies in a holiday 
garb, and their tendency is almost always towards the va- 
por-land of metaphysical revelations. Tinctured, but not 
imbued, with this universal characteristic, Schiller never 
los¢s himself in the vales of mysticism, nor flies to the 
clouds, to conceal the absence or the poverty of inspiration. 
His earlier writings partake most largely of the peculiar 
adoration for the extravagant which distinguishes his coun- 
trymen. The tragedy of The Robbers—the first flight of a 
spirit destined to soar so high—is tinged with the gorgeous- 
ness of coloring, that might be expected in the unguided at- 
tempt of a vivid but uncultured imagination. And yet this 
drama, the unassisted effort of a school-boy; the rebellious 
outbreak of a mind warring against despotism and restraint, 
and conquering both ; this early and untutored sketch, con- 
tains touches of beauty rarely equalled in poetry, and never 
surpassed in truth. As the boy-poet grew older—as the 
eager delirium of composition became mingled with calmer 
judgment and more worldly views, the improbable gradually 
merged into the life-like, and Schiller acquired the rare 
loveliness of repose, without losing the enthusiasm of in- 
vention. His knowledge of the human heart was intuitive. 
He looked around him with inspired gaze; he questioned 
his own spirit, and wrote down its God-given answers. 
Don Carlos—one among his youthful compositions—is per- 
haps the best he ever executed. Though deficient in unity, 
and somewhat inconsistent in plot, its eloquence and pow- 
erful delineation of lofty characters place it amid the high- 
est of the writer’s works. The gift of portraying the in- 
most secrets of thought, is one of Schiller’s greatest pow- 
ers. He touches the canvass on which history had sketched 
the rough outline of events; and the picture, before so vague 
and dim, becomes instinct with the majesty of life. The 
star-light of imagination lends its lustre; the dull scene 
changes to a living record; and though it depict circum- 
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stances far gone, they flit before us like the deeds of yes- 
terday, bringing silent appeals to our sympathies, bearing 
eloquent but voiceless memorials from times and people 


long past away. The prominent actors in that mental por- | 


traiture live in our memories, with the friends we had 
known in youth as companions, holding a claim on our 


gratitude for happy moments bestowed, and pleasant asso- | 


ciations awakened. 
traits of Schiller’s writings, is their entire freedom from the 
vanity of egotism. Even when he felt most proudly the 
rapturous excitement of public applause ; when fame was a 
familiar thing, and his name was hallowed as a household 
word; he evinces not a single throb of the self-approval 
whose pulse must have beat so strongly : he forgot himself 
in the great cause for which he labored, and his course was 
ever upward and onward in the advancement of happiness 
and truth. As he became older, the shadows of sorrow and 
suffering closed around his path; and the wings, once so 
eager in their flight, were borne down by clods of the earth. 
But above the depressing trials of his lot, his mind rose 
triumphant; and some of his finest compositions were 
traced when pain had rested heavily upon him, and sick- 
ness had striven in vain to still his aspirations. The fair 
visions of his childhood went with him through life. He 
worshipped the ideal in his boyhood,—and in his older 
years it blessed him. He followed, in his fate, the maxim 
he wrote for another— 


“Sagen Sie 
Ihm, dass er fur die Triume seiner jugend 
Soll Achtung tragen, wenn er mann seyn wird.”* 


The dreams of his youth Schiller never forsook, and their 
loveliness was around him when all else had faded. Schil- 
ler’s singular freedom from the vanity that is almost insepa- 
rable from successful authorship, displayed itself even in 
the common occurrences which attended his intercourse 
with society. Madame de Staél, in her work on Germany, 
gives an instance of it; and there is something very cha- 
racteristic in the inconsistency with which she lauds the 
absence of the very quality that ruled even her genius, and 
whose workings are betrayed so clearly in the events of her 
destiny. She says: 


“La premieére fois que j’ai vu Schiller, c’ était dans le sallon | 


du Duc et de la Duchesse de Weimar, en présence d’une 
société aussi éclairée qu’imposant il lisoit trés-bien le 
frangais, mais il ne l’avoit jamais parlé; je soutins avec 
chaleur la supériorité de notre systéme dramatique, sur tous 
les autres ; il ne se refusa point 4 me combattre, et sans 
l’inquiéter des difficultés et des lenteurs qu’il éprouvoit en 
s’exprimant en frangais, sans redouter non plus |’ opinion 
des auditeurs, qui étoit contraire 4 la sienne, sa conviction 
intime le fit parler. Je me servis d’abord, pour le réfuter, 
des armes francaises, la vivacité et la plaisanterie: mais 
bientét je démélai, dans ceque disoit Schiller, tant d’idées 
a travers l’obstacle des mots; je fus si frappée de cette 


simplicité de caractére, qui portoit un homme de génie | 


l’engager ainsi dans une lutte ot les paroles maquoient a 
ses pensées ; je le trouvai si modeste et si insouciant dans 
ce qui ne concernoit que ses propres succés, si fier et si 
animé dans la défense de ce qu’il croyoit la vérité, que je 
lui vouai, dés cet instant, une amitié pleine d’admiration.” 


Schiller’s literary career was beautiful in its purity, its 
utter freedom from selfishness, and its continued, conscien- 
tious labors, in the cause of right. It has been well said 
that conscience was his muse; and the chief charm in his 
poetry is the deep, fixed vein of enthusiasm it reveals. 
We see the perfect conviction of the author, that what he 


* Tell him, when he shall be a* man, to reverence the 
dreams of his youth. 


Another among the many pleasing | 


Schiller. 163 


|advocates is truth; and we half-unconsciously coincide 
with opinions, advanced with such settled yet unpretending 
firmness, supported with such simple but lofty eloquence. 
The history of Schiller’s heart would be the record of one 
long, stainless childhood ; for he retained through life that en- 
_thusiastic devotion to whatever seemed to him admirable, 
and that ready, fervent sympathy with those around him, 
which lengthened communion with our ‘working-day world’ 
is but too prone to destroy. His disinterested and unaf- 
fected interest in the welfare of others, while winning him 
“golden opinions from all sorts of people,” gave him the 
faculty of depicting the emotions with which he sympa- 
thized,—and he was true to nature, in being true to him- 


| 


self. Real genius is shown as often in the feelings as in 
the thoughts, and Schiller was gifted proudly in both. 
Sympathy to him was inspiration ; the “ open sesame” that 
unclosed the deep cavern of buried impulse. The solitude 
which an existence consecrated to literary toil renders ne- 
cessary, never caused in Schiller that distaste for society, 
which years passed in loneliness frequently produce on 
minds too susceptible, and too dependent on excitement to 
be philosophical. Intellectual superiority, from the very 
character of its being, is isolated. ‘The man of genius 
rarely meets the appreciating friendship he is so willing to 
bestow. ‘To be permanently successful in his exertions, 
he must abandon the common and distracting enjoyments 
around him, and let his soul turn inward upon itself. This 
ordeal is a stern one ; and many, who have passed through 
it, have deemed even fame a poor reward for an existence 
of seclusion and sacrifice. ‘The regret for time, whose 
gloom at last was endured in vain, or whose recompense 
was inadequate to repay the trials that procured it, has fre- 





quently produced bitterness and melancholy. Milton, the 
lonely, the darkened, the sublime among men, was sad- 
dened by such solitude; and he speaks with mournful re- 


gret of the studious watchings and unshared toilings that 
| tired out his youth.” Cowley and Shenstone, enthusiasts 
though they were, lamented the seclusion that celebrity re- 
warded,—and Gresset forgets his accustomed mildness, to 
talk with querulous disappointment of 


‘“‘ Vingt ans d’ennuis, pour quelques jours de gloire.” 


On Schiller, retirement left no such trace: to him, it was 
no sorrow to live alone with his dreams. He carried com- 
panions and friends in his thoughts. All life to him was 
eloquent. Melody was ever murmuring in his heart, aud 
in the loneliness of nature he found an echo and an answer. 
He knew not what it was to be solitary ;—the beauty of his 
being was around him wherever he lingered ; and beneath 
the spell of his fancy, the wilderness blossomed as the rose, 
and fountains sprung up in the desert. To his gaze, the 
moonlight was a throne for angels—voices whispered in the 
wind, and the word they spoke was “peace!” He heard 
the long waving grass tell secrets to the sunshine, and he 





saw gleaming eyes looking love from the dew-drops. Soll- 
tude for him was a biessing, and he came forth toe the world 


again better and wiser, for the silent communion with his 
own soul. His sympathy with humanity was unchilled by 
seclusion. With all his adoration for loveliness, he knelt 
lowest to the moral loveliness of active life. His philoso- 
phy was the happy practical one, which sees wisdom and 
goodness in our daily paths. He had none of the morbid 
gloom that seeks for darkness in light; that would find the 
decay of autumn written on the bursting flowers of spring. 
He knew nothing of the dark code of egotism, whose theory 
is peevishness, and whose practice is scorn. His was a 
mind blest in its loftiness, and it gave gladness wherever it 
shone. His disposition was equally apart from the daring 
presumption that would “trample on impossibilities,” and 
the self-summoned weariness, which the French have im- 
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piously called “le malheur d’ étre.’ 


in the purity of human nature was firm and steadfast: he 
looked on the world through an enchanted medium, and all 


was good in his sight. 
alize the existence of evil. 


passed across his mind. 


vate. 


i mere literary vanity. 


erase; and we sce in his later compositions quieter and 


wiser views of destiny and life. 


terest; and we greet in their place the more accurate | 
i sketching that combines lights and shadows as they are; | 
that, in portraying virtues, does not conceal follies, but in- | 
duces us to sympathize with very weaknesses and failings. 


k echoes of religion. 
and the praises of the world were his reward. 
We turn from Schiller’s } 


son his life has left goes with us through the world. 


Schiller’s confidence 


It seemed impossible for him to re- | 
As a cloud flits over a mirror 
and leaves no dimness, so the shades of earthly darkness 
His life was one long crusade to | 
the holy land of Truth, and he honored the cross he bore. 
There is proud sublimity in the picture of a career like 
this—where genius is blent with all that is winning and at- | 
tractive in the relations of friendship and kindred ; where 
the imagination mingles with the real, to hallow and to ele- | 
Schiller sought in bis toil the honor of literature, ! and their fate is sad. 
‘ not the advancement of self; and the towering love of glory | 
that accompanies gifts like his, never degenerated into 
His writings are of a character to 
endure; they are in themselves “ essentially immortal.” 
; The seal of improbability stamped upon his earliest works, | are swallowed up in the mig! 
the more correct taste of his maturer years taught him to 


We miss those high- | 
: Z : — 
wrought delineations, that woke feverish and unnatural in- 


His poetry is the melody of goodness; his verses are the 


He wrote for the future, for the world ; | 


pages with profounder reverence 
for the beautiful and the pure around us; and the silent les- 


rite children, and horrid bundles of thorns to tie upon the 
backs of those who treat hiin badly. 


Thus you see what a strange old man there is among us, 
with his frosty pate, withal sonimble. You will know him, 


When 


you hear him whet his scythe, and see the herbs and flow- 


ene day, if you have never heard of him already. 


| ers fall, let it be a little whisper in your ears, to be ready 
| when he comes in your way; that you can tell him to cut 
away if he chooses. 

There are children of the old fellow, of whom I know 
you will be glad to hear,—for they are all good children, 
They all call upon us to mourn for 
them Some die so soon that they are hardly known, and, 
I am sorry to say, are not valued with their larger brothers 
as they should be. The litthe Seconds and Minutes hold up 
their hands for mercy, but before their voice is heard, they 
Men and 


ty rushing waters. 
women, and, sad to tell, little children, take no care of these 


A ii 


| feeble monitors, who cry out to tell us they die that we 
may live, and warn us of our fate. They are mournful 
little beings, and should be heard. Hannah should hear 
them, because they are her young companions,—old men 


and women should hear them, because they will know but 


few more, before the old man Time, will come with his 
scythe, and cut them down. Our mower cuts down the 
| ripe grain and the flower at one blow. 

Father Time has other children, daughters, called Hours. 


They are rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed little sprites, and laugh 


away their being without care or trouble. They live just 


| long enough to grow into a happy playful existence, and die, 


We | one by one, as the bells chime out their funeral knell. They 


, , ; ; | : . 
recall him as a friend, who has instructed us with the pro-| do not grow very old, and never totter with the fatigues of 


phet-voice of poetry, and whose guidings have given us the | 


philosophy of contentment. 


hearts; his precepts are written in our memories; and his 


example lives in our love. 
Watertown, Mass. 





LITTLE HANNAH'S NEW-YEAR. 


“* He lived,—he died,—behold the scene,— 
The abstract of the historian’s page ;— 
Alike, in God’s all-seeing eye, 


The infant's day, the patriarch’s age.” 


There is an old man, with whom little girls may be ac- | 
quainted, and Hannah among the rest, who is very well 
known to their fathers and mothers, with a white head and | 
wrinkled brow, and bearing in his hand a huge scythe, 


sharp and strong. 


ee 


clover field. 
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em 


great and small.” 


flowers. 
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Father Time. 


wns 


improving what he gives them, 


fi young, and how much they wish th 
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His name is hallowed in our 


He is a stout old fellow, in spite of his 
age, and swings his scythe, with his long arms, as briskly 
as the jolly mower does, in the dewy morning, through the | 
Dreadful slashing does the old man make, | 
wherever he goes; and good people, who are full of max- | 
ims, have one, which says, his scythe * cuts down all, both | 
He often swings away among little girls 
and boys, and, just as the mower cuts down the flowers of 
the meadows, so does he cut down these little human | 
Oh! cruel old man. He is called Time, and 
from his power and his producing every thing, is named 
This is the old man, whom Hannah should 
know, and to whom all children should be very good, for 
he is kind to them, if they behave well, and are diligent in 
Their fathers and mothers 
know him well, and I often hear them tell how the old chap 


age, but having arrived at a nice kind of importance in the 
| world, die, and make men, old and young, mourn their loss. 
These are the merry little children of Time, who bring so 
many joys to us, and sat, when this old world was new, at 
| heaven's gate, to roll round the seasons. The rosy Hours 
‘bring us songs and dances,—play-hours and school-hours,— 
sweet dreams, and pleasant slumbers,—and how often has 
Hannah shouted and clapped her hands, at the funny little 
games, the leisure Hours brought her. They were made for 
her ;—and know as little of the cares of life as she does, 
and think as little of the certainty of death. Little girls 
are not sad at their departure. But their wiser fathers 





grow very sorrowful at times, to see these bright little 
| daughters of Time fly away so fast. And, growing tearful, 
| they bring up cares and mournings, until the merry Hours 
How 


much better do laughing little girls treat the Hours ! Herein 
Hannah might teach her mother. 


themselves look sad too, and all is sighing and tears. 


| These are all the little children of this hoary old man, 
who is so ceaseless in his work,—so busy that no little girl 


can be busier. How soon they die and go, like children, 


| into eternity. ‘“ No grating of their vessel’s keel” is heard, 
| bnt a “strip of yellow sand, mingling the waters with the 
| land,”—is the beautiful changing of their lives into a quiet 
union with the great sea, 


But older children grow up to manhood, and decline and 


fall as the Father passes on. They come into the world 
| with singing, and go cheerily on until they are cut down 


with a sad and warning certainty. 


Oh! what a long life 
has the Year, to a little child—so full of incidents—so never- 
|ending! He gets to be a favorite, and such an one, that I 
used to weep myself when a New-Year came, with its 
For I 


had seen him born, and cherished through the wintry months 


strange name, to take the place of my kind friend. 


of infancy, and growing brisk and strong as Spring came, 


crown himself with flowers and garlands. He went on to 


| 


. . : } ¥ . 7 , e 
has punished them, for their disobedience, when they were | Summer, and lay calm and quiet in the glowing days, as if 


i : ~e . 
they had done better, He sureof his existence, caring nothing for the passage of Time, 
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his father and destroyer. The first faint touch of Autumn 


roused him from his reverie, but what was it to him the | 


stout and strong? And thus he bore repeated attacks, and 
the chilling frosts grew more and more frequent,—the signs 


of disease more and more sure,—until, after a gay adorn- | 


ing, he had passed away in the cold dreary daysof Winter. 
Then, too, he had been a kind Year to me, and had 
brought me many joys. I had played, as Hannah does, in 
the meadows by the brookside, and had grown, as Hannah 
longs to, almost a whole head. I had learned much, and 
had studied with a child’s ambition. In the long Summer, 
which I never dreamed of having an end, the kind old Year 
and I had frolicked together—I had made altars in the 
woods, of the rich little moss-tufts, and hung them about 
with wreaths of flowers ;—the singing birds and busy insects 
had built chapels with me, and I thought the world was full 
of praise ; the Year brought it all to me. So it had to all 
children, who were true children. Does not Hannah love 
such an old Year as this? The new one may be full of care, 
and bring on all the world reality of life, which little 
girls and their mothers, boys and staunch men, need be care- 
ful of, lest it bring them into its iron grasp. The little 
child of the past Year should, in one sense, be the child of 
this. Remember this, Hannah, if you think you are too 
old to be a child any longer. Without it, you will never 
become a woman,—without it, I shall never be a man,—rare 
birds on this fair earth! You'll find them few. Diogenes, 
a wise old man, centuries ago, found this to be true, and 
said to an inquirer, a multitude (0: odor) of people were 
washing in the public baths, but exceeding few men were 
there,—a truth as sad now, as it was in that early day. 
The Old Year had griefs too, and these are strong bonds 
of love, between sympathetic hearts. 1 thought the trees 
and hills hung themselves in mourning, when my little play- 
mate Mary Langdon died, and | loved them all the better, 
that they seemed not to despise such simple sorrow as mine. 
The pebbly brook, where we had played so often, murmured 
a requiem for her, and | sat and listened, until her own 
prattle appeared to join, and I loved the brvok more than 
ever. The little birds, in their busy hopping, came near, 
and turned their bright eyes up to me, wherein I might 
read a pitying look, and in whose pearly lustre, I might ima- 
gine a tear. But such sombre things were not made for 
children, and soon a smile or two from all the woods cheer- 
ed my heart, to leave init a recollection, alone, of the griefs 
of the happy Year,—a recollection bearing love in its arms. 


Let Hannah see in this, that naught but joy is not good. | 


The frail anemoné needs winds and showers to give it 
beauty ; the constant sunshine dries, and wilts it into a 
sorry weed. The heart not mellowed and fanned by the 
shower, and wind of sorrow, grows world-bound, hard, aad 
unutterably selfish. Did not 1 love the brook and bird bet- 
ter, after they had, as I thought, shared my grief, and does 


not Hannah love her mother better, when she has shared | 


her childish troubles ? 

As I told you, however, long Years, so very long and 
eventful, when every passing breeze is an event, and every 
turn of the eye sees something new, before we children 
have done looking at the world, and turned into ourselves 
for ideas like sage men (“how like hedge-hogs,” 
Hannah, “ when Turk barks at them,”) these long Years 
must die, and, like the little Minutes and Hours pass away 
forever. So our happy Year began to think, as it yielded 
its Summer honors, one by one, and was left, at last, cold 
and shivering—stricken down. Oh! how thick and fast 
began his dying groans, as he seemed to grudge each step 


of his Father Time, who was leading him to his end. | 
‘Bless me also, even me, O my Father,” seemed to come | 


Like Esau, he had been a huair- 
brained child, and now sought a blessing,—even now, when 
he was old and hoary-headed. The cold winds blew around 


with his panting breath. 


Friendship. 


says | 
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|him, racking his old bones for awhile, until he “gathered 
| up his feet into the bed,” and the flickering embers on his 
| hearth-stone cast long dark shadows, on the wall of his frosty 
|chamber. It was sad to see the Old Year dying thus,— 
| alone,—neglected, forgotten by old men, and little children— 
| who were looking anxiously for his successor. They were 
all gone, to whom he had been so kind, he wondered whither. 
| The moon shone cold on the sparkling snow, and keen 
| air whistled a dull chime to the dying Year’s lament,—when 
| merry shouts met his ear, and voices of children singing, 
| with a jolly host in chorus, strains, which he had heard 
| when he was young. Oh! how his glazed eye brightened, 
| when he heard the song. 
| Cheerily they sang 
THE NEW YEAR’S 
Hurrah! hurrah! We'll crown him king, 


We'll crown the blithe New-Year ; 
And all our choicest offerings bring, 


Had they come for him, again? 


SONG. 


We'll dance, oh, merry songs we'll sing,— 
Songs, he will love to hear ; 

And strew the frosty way with flowers, 
That we may mock gay Summer’s bloom, 

Bear, bear him on, ye rosy Hours, 
Think not, New-Year, of Winter's gloom 


Hopes, from young hearts, like Spring-buds swelling, 
Plans, fruit of long-tilled soil, 
Vows, wet with tears, from bright eyes welling, 
Those holy vows Love is aye telling, 
And strengthening with the toil ; 
Resolves and promises are the flowers, 
That well may mock gay Summer’s bloom, 
Then, bear him on, ye rosy Hours, 
Nanght shall he know of Winter's gloom. 


The gray Old-Year is getting low, 
His garlands withered lie, 
His breath is coming long and slow, 
Come then, New-Year, since he will go, 
(’ Tis sad to see him die !) 
Come, while we strew the way with flowers, 
That we may mock gay Summer’s bloom, 
Oh, bear him on ye rosy Hours, 
And all shall banish Winter’s gioom— 











| No, they had not come for him. It was but to tell him 
| his life was finished, and he sank back todie. With the 
last line came the whole group, and he saw them, through 


his frosty casement, when he breathed his last. 


Who came the next morning with “wish you a happy 
New-Year?” Did Hannah hear such a wish? Who lisped 
“wish you may have a New-Year,” through ignorance of 
the proper phrase of men? Did Hannah? Whether she did 
or not, I know she’l! join me in remembering the Old-Year, 
so good and kind, while we bless the New. 

N. Andover, Mass. P 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BY ISAAC STROHM. 





I. 

My path thro’ life may not with flow’rs be strew’d, 
Yet, in the sunshine of true Friendship blest, 
Despair shall be a stranger to my breast. 

Earth can give joy to hearts with it imbued, 

And warim’d by pure affection. And high Heav’n 
Regards with smiles the happiness thus giv’n ! 











on 
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—--- — | 
Il. of paralysis, accompanied with frequent returns of 
May, then, this sacred boon be ours for aye,— mental aberration. His family were under the ap- 
And if, while on our pilgrimage below, prehension that he was fast passing away, and 
rssh eS a ee po Ee, being desirous of preserving some memento of 

Grant but to us its soul-enlivening ray, “as “or : 5 
ie ect ae ie him, had solicited me to attempt his portrait. I 

And dreary night will change to brightest day. er 

Rest, Frienship! our fond hopes on thee—this heart was told that I must expect to obtain it with much 
Still make thy home, and still thy charm impart, difficulty and patience, owing to the prostration of 
Till far from earth my spirit wings its way ! his mental and physical capacities. I hesitated ; 


Greene Co., Ohio, Dec. 1840. and it was owing to the peculiar circumstances of 


the case, and the urgent solicitations of the family, 
that 1 at last consented to commence the task. 
Accordingly, on the following morning, I re- 





FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN ARTIST paired to the Colonel’s house, professionally equip- 


ped, with every thing necessary to the accomplish- 
BY S. A. MOUNT. ment of my design. I was conducted to the door 
of his apartment; and here commenced one of the 


During an excursion into the interior of Penn- 
most extraordinary scenes [I ever experienced. 


sylvania, | had occasion to make a short sojourn | 

: a ag “ina |Here I was surprised to hear frequent cries of 
at the delightful valley of Wyoming—a place, from | ., ‘ 
TK eer Roe! e . \** Murder!’ On entering the room, I beheld the 
its stirring incidents with the old French war, : 


celebrated in our own and trans-Atlantic story. | ig gig le SN 1 hj , 
: aa -«c_. | With both his hands elevated, and his eyes keenly 
Who, that has read the beautiful poem of “ Ger- . ; y 


trude of Wyoming,” does not feel a deep interest 





hoary-headed veteran, stretched upon his couch, 


fixed on me. At his feet, sat an old companion in 
; ‘ arms—named Moore. This individual, probably 
at the mention of the very name? Albeit, some |. i ; 

from constant association, was the only person 


poetical liberties have been taken by the author of | 
. | who had been able to preserve the least control over 


that production, in the description of the spot, yet | 
travellers and historians concur in representing it| 
- ., |the middle of the room, and sat my easel upon the 
as one of the happiest of human existence, for the : ' J 
‘ . | floor, when the invalid again commenced his cries 
hospitable and innocent manners of the inhabi-| . ; : 
of ** Murder! Murder! Murder! Moore! Moore! 
tants, the beauty of the country, and the luxuriant | é z 
_ PGF . | upon which the following hurried dialogue commen- 
fertility of the soil and climate. In an unpropi-| 
tious hour, however, the junction of Europeans | 
with the Indians converted this terrestrial paradise 
into a frightful waste. Campbell apostrophises it 
in the following manner. 


the Colonel. I advanced as coolly as possible, to 


ced, with a degree of familiarity on Moore’s part, 
warranted by their long companionship. 

* Hallo! Colonel, what’s the matter ?” 

* Don’t that fellow mean to kill me?” 


* No, no, Colonel, he wont touch you.” 
Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies “ You lie! 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do ; 
But feed their flocks in green declivities, 


he means to murder me.” 
*“‘T tell you he don’t, Colonel.” 








. ‘ “ is > > = > . 
Or skim, perchance, thy lake with light canoe, Who is he, Moore !—a Doctor 
4 © , Tt m4 . y © ~ J - > 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew,— lo humor his v agaries, Moore told him I was. 
With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, * Come this way, Doctor, I want to speak to you. 


Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew; Moore, don’t let him kill me !” 


And aye those sunny mountains half way down, Nonsense. nonsense. Colonel.” 
4 SCUSC, SCII> $ c . 


| 

} : . 

| Doctor, am I dying ?” 

2) r ; y ic — ‘ T 4 2 ‘ 
‘ Pennsylvania, generally, is attractive to an ar- | “No, no, Colonel; let me feel your pulse,” I 
tist ; but the scenes in the vicinity of Wyoming, | added. 

situated on the banks of the “ still gliding” Sus-!| “ Have v » of . - . ’ 
1 omaadl gliding Sus- | Have you been sent here to kill me, Doctor ?” 
quehanna, cause a still deeper feeling of enthu- | *“ No, Colonel; I have come here to paint your 
siasm. My object in visiting the spot, was to portrait.” } 

. | 
study nature in her secret haunts; and no place| 
‘ ° ae ° . | 
in this fair creation offers more allurements to her | 
votaries than this. 


Would echo flageolet, from some romantic town.” 


“Then, you don’t mean to kill me, Doctor !” 

“ Confound your nonsense, you old coward,” in- 

'terrupted Moore ; “ what do you suppose he wants 
I had been only a short time at Wyoming, and| to kill you for —he has come to paint your portrait!” 

had become snugly situated at my lodgings, and| ‘“ Don’t murder me; for God’s sake Doctor ; don’t 

duly prepared for rambling, when I formed an ac- |murder me!” 

quaintance with the family of a revolutionary ve- 





Moore now took hold of the Colonel’s throat, af- 


teran named Col. F——. He had signalized him-| fecting to choke him, while the Colonel, with his 
self in the wars, and had subsequently prepared long arms, commenced pounding his assailant’s ecra- 
for publication a history of the eventful struggle, | nium, at the same time exclaiming— 

so far as related to the vicinity of Wyoming. At| “Moore is killing me! Moore is killing me! 
present, however, he was suffering under the effects! Take him off, Doctor !” i 
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I was about interfering in oes of the Colonel, |not long before another incident occurred. I ob- 
when Moore turned partly round, and whispered me 


to be silent, and he would soon quiet the old man, 
which to my surprise he accomplished in a few 
moments. ‘The Colonel became exhausted in con- 
sequence of this struggle, and conceived himself 
dying. At his request the family were called to 
his bed side, to receive his farewell blessing. He 
was bolstered up, and commenced a pathetic ha-| 


served his countenance grow fiercer and fiercer in 
its expression, until, with his mouth partly open, 
his eyes glared upon me with the look of a demon. 
Cautiously hitching his chair near where I sat, he 
suddenly gave a kick, and my easel and canvass lay 
prostrate on the floor. Alarmed at this demon- 
_Stration of hostility, I started back, and in so doing, 


‘involuntarily raised my maul stick. The Colonel 
rangue to the members of his family. The indif-| ‘regarded this movement on my part as a declara- 


ference manifested by all present somewhat sur- | | tion of war, and threw himself in an attitude 
prised me at first; but I was soon led to account| defence, at the same time exclaiming— 
for it, when the Colonel,—suddenly starting up in} « Come on, you infernal ; you have been trying 
bed, exclaimed vehemently—* Moore! Moore! I am ang enough to murder me. Stand by me, Moore !” 
hungry! l amhungry! Where isthe Doctor? where | “ Pardon me, Colonel.” 
is the Doctor?” This abrupt termination gave a| 
rather ludicrous effect to the scene ; and the family | | 
seeing his life was in no immediate danger, with- | 
drew, and I approached the Colonel. 
“* Doctor,” asked he, “ are you a Tory ?” 
“T am not, Colonel.” 
* What the d—1 are you, then?” 


* |'ll never pardon you,” interrupted the Colonel ; 

‘you are an infernal coward. Isn’t he Moore ?” 

“No, he is not; and if you don’t behave your- 
self, he’ll whip you yet, as you deserve.” 

“You lie, Moore. I can flog you and the Doctor 
both,” said the Colonel, squaring off at Moore, 
|when a pugilistic encounter commenced between 
“Tam an Artist, and with your permission, will | the two old soldiers. 


paint your portrait.” | I examined my picture, and found it uninjured, 


“ Do you hate a Tory—Doctor ?” j but concluded to finish it at a more respectful dis- 
“1 do, Colonel.” | tance. 


“'That’s right—that’s right. Moore—you and | After the combatants had finished their battle, 


the Doctor help me up.” , Moore persuaded the Colonel to get into bed, which 
We threw a cloak over him, and seated him by | he had no sooner done than he commenced a narra- 


. | . . . . . . . 
a small table near the window. [ood was brought | tive connected with his military exploits, dwelling 


him, and Moore ministered to his wants. It would | with particular interest on that part relating to the 
require the pencil of a Hogarth, or the pen of| battle of Wyoming, a history of which he was 
Shakspeare, to depict adequately the effect which | preparing before his illness. 


Moore, venturing to 
this scene w rought upon me. 


In silence I regard- | | dissent from some remark he had made, the Colonel 
ed the two old veterans, recounting in their second | became e xasperated, and called upon me for a pis- 


childhood the recollections of the past— tol. I handed him my maul stick. He raised it, 


“* Boasting aloud of scars they proudly wore, and supporting himself with his left arm, took de- 
And grieved to think their day of battle o’er.” liberate aim with it at Moore, who was standing at 
Thinking I should have no better opportunity of | the foot of the bed brandishing a boot-jack. 

effecting the object of my visit, I proposed making | * Doctor,” 
a sketch of the Colonel, to which he readily as- 


sented, seeming pleased at the idea. The table} 
was removed. I arranged my light and easel, and 


whispered the Colonel to me, with a 
look of surprise, ‘‘ why don’t he fall? I have fired 


| six bullets into him.” 
| 


“Try again, Colonel—it will require more than 
commenced my labors. My subject remained quiet six of your bullets to despatch him.” 


for half an hour, when he suddenly threw himself| He again presented,and Moore fell. There was 


back in his chair, parted the bosom of his shirt, and | a pause of some minutes, during which not a sound 
displayed to my gaze a deep wound in his heart. Iwas heard. The Colonel ke pt his eyes vacantly 


“To you see that?” he exclaimed, his counte-| fixed on the place where his victim had disappeared. 
nance beaming with enthusiasm. | At length he turned to me, and with a bewildered 
“Tt do, Colonel.” | look asked— 
‘“‘T received that wound in fighting for your liber-| ‘ Where am I, Doster = 


ty, my boy. I want you to paint it in my picture. “Tn your bed, sir.” 


Yes—Doctor,” he exclaimed, “I got it in the glo-| ‘ Have I killed my friend?” 
rious cause of my country—the country llove with| “TI believe you have, Colonel.” 
my heart and soui ;” and the old man, unable to re-| ‘“ Will they hang me, Doctor ?” 





strain himself, in the weakness of age and disease, “Oh no! you killed him in self-defence.” 
burst into tears. I was sensibly affected; so was 


“7 am sorry I have done it,” continued the Colo- 
Moore, who remarked—*“ all he tells you is true, | nel, ina tone of s adness; “ he was a good old man. 
sir.” In a few moments the Colonel resumed his| Why did you tell me to shoot ’—He was always 

former position, and I continuéd my task. It was ‘kind to me.” 
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A Visit to the Fort Mouniains. [ Fesruary, 


: - 
veins, and dropping his calculations of shillings and pence, 
whistles or grumbles over some barbarous song, to dissipate 


Moore now rose up, and exhibited himself to 
his friend in a perfectly sound condition. ‘The 
Colonel was delighted to see him safe ; and a last- 


| the spooks that are visibly gathering around. 
| On the left bank of the creek, the mountain crowds 
ing treaty of peace was here made between the | 


against the narrow road—on the right, a granite escarpment 
belligerent parties. 


| of a thousand feet frowns down upon you,—and the ravine 
The knowledge which I had already gained of itself, clothed with a luxuriant growth of pines, cypress 
the Colonel’s face enabled me to finish the portrait | #7d laurels, deepen the gloom of the overshadowing rocks. 


- 4 ¥ : - ¥ - |Z 4 Dj é ‘cessil > Crags: iss 2S , ic | fl arge 
to the satisfaction of his friends; a sketch of which | “™°” the inacossstbte crags and Sasures of the cliff, «larg: 
jst hen ed eet | Wits T tanks saan | CORETRSHtiOn of Purkey-Buzzards annually take up their 
: y I aires gy id ; I | Summer-quarters, from which circumstance it has acquired 
it, 1 am forcibly reminded of the noble form of the | the expressive appellative of “ Buzzard Heaven!” On a 
worthy old officer, and his companion Moore. A jeultry day, dispersed along the comb of the precipice, 
late visit to the romantic valley of Wyoming af- | groups of these vultures may be seen, with their broad 


forded me the melancholy information that both | ™S'Y wings half expanded to the breeze—resembling so 
: many spirits of darkness brooding over the gulf of perdi- 


! 


my old friends now “ lay like warriors taking their na 
o . . u 4 


rest” on the beautiful bank of the Susquehanna. The view from that point is splendid. It is a summer 


day. We will suppose our companion to be the fascinating 
young belle now entertaining herself in the interesting pages 
of the Messenger. Having discussed a “ snack” of eggs 
and bacon,—for the parings of dried beef, water-crackers, 
A VISIT TO THE FORT MOUNTAINS. and-so-forth, are insufficient for the enterprise,—at the 
| house of the hospitable and communicative Locofoco at the 

BY A MOUNTAINEER. base of the mountain without the defile, and complimented 





, » ee pi the fair daughter who has “ ministered unto us,” we scale 

Scenery of the Valley of Virginia—Description of the | s ‘= 

“ : | the heights on the eastern side hy a coup-de-main, drive the 

Fort Mountains—Passage Creek—Buzzard Heaven— | , : . . ’ 

, i * _ | buzzards from the paraphet, occupy their position, and take 
Details of the View from Buzzard Heaven—Powell’s 

Fort, named after an old Pioneer—Curions Tradition 

respecting his Immense Treasures—Silver Hunters— 

Supernatural Lights—Prospect of the Valley—The Blue The mists disperse—the prospect fills ; 

Ridge—The North Mountains—Conclusion. 


in at one sweep of the eye, an inland territory of forty 
thousand inhabitants ! 


And we can see, till vision fails, 
imi The flocks upon the swelling hills— 
“The Mountains of Virginia ! 
How beautiful to view 


The cattle in the lengthen’d vales. 
Heavens! What a goodly scene below ; 

A garden spreads on either hand, 
Whose winding waters seem to flow, 

Like veins of silver through the land ; 


From some commanding eminence, 
Their stretching lines of blue.” 
. 
S. L. Mess., June, 1840. 


If Nathaniel P. Willis has ever travelled the Valley of While, like an adamantine wall, 
gage ' ae : ee ee ae 
Virginia, he will bear us willing testimony that it may not The glorious mountains circle all ! 


only boast of the most wonderful caves, the finest lime- 
stone springs, the richest and best cultivated plantations, 
and the handsomest girls of the Commonwealth; but that 


There : if this is a failure in the poetic, “ write me down 
an ass.” But, my gentle companion, there is a glow upon 
; thy countenance, a brilliancy in thine eye, and a spirit 
here, also, a succession of mountain landscapes are pre- | beaming in its expression, of the emotions of a heart which 
sented, the most beautiful that have ever attracted the | fee]3 the beauty and the sublimity of our commanding ele- 
poet’s eye. The Peaks of Otter, the Natural Bridge, the | vation. Is thy mind overpowered ?—is thy fragile frame 
House Mountain, Betsy Bell and Mary Gray, Short Rump, | : 


the Three-Topped Mountains, the High Knob, and Har- 








| yielding in its weakness? Recline thy weight upon my 
muscled arm; for I am here imbued with a strength that is 


_— |not mine own. Come! Now thou art safe. Yet thou 
are a few of the unnumbered mountain curiosities of the | tremblest as the young dove that looks down from its prison 


Valley. 


per’s Ferry Gup, and a number of other picturesque gaps, 


in the eagle’s nest! Why shouldst thou be afraid ? Methinks 

From Staunton to Mount Jackson, some fifty miles, a jthe lightnings that have scathed these rocks, would pass 
chain of short ridges, peaks and spurs occupies the centre | thee by unharmed. » ® * * * 
of the Valley. Near this village, they are formed into three | Bend thine eye over this shelf, and look down. Passage 
regular lines, running closely parallel to each other to| Creek is diminished to a rivulet, whose murmurs are faint 
Strasburg, twenty-five miles, where they break off unani- 
mously in an abrupt termination, presenting a gable-end 
front to the broad Valley below, of ten miles, and of stri- 


|as the dying wind in the pines around us; the highway 
along its bank seems but a winding footpath, over which 
the mill-boy’s horse—didst think it was a small brindle dog 
with a white spot on his back ?—steuls, without any appa- 
gular configuration, are called the “ Fort Mountains,” and | rent effort or motion of hisown. The creck used to abound 
the “ Three-Topped Mountains.” 


king magnificence. Here, the three ridges, from their sin- 


in fish. I have had rare sport in angling at that dark pool 

Between the two most easterly of these ridges, Passage | under the rock. Oh! if I only had a neat log-cabin down 
Creek, a bold mountain stream, has torn a channel; and | in this ravine, shut out from the contentions of this every- 
‘discourses sweet music” to the hunter of the gloomy | day world, “with one sweet spirit for my minister”—to 
ravine. Near the mouth of this ravine the scene from the 





cook my fish and ’possums—where I could tend my lines 
creek is frightfully beautiful; even the phlegmatic Page | and traps all day, and listen at night, under the security of 
county Dutchman, whose soul revolves upon the periphery | my guardian-angel, to the vocal exercises of the owls and 
of a dollar, (they are very clever people, though, for all | whip-poor-wills, 1 wouldn’t care a single copper who was 
that!) as passing this point, on his way to market, feels an| President! 

involuntary sensation of fear creeping through His frigid' What a majestic mountain is this across the defile. He 
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looks like Atlas, strong enough to sustain the world upon | 


his shoulders. On the other side is another ridge of equal 
altitude—the two forming the sides, the eternal walls of a 
natural fortification, being flanked at their extremity by a 
ridge of corresponding height, which links the mountains 
into one. Within this fort a comparative abundance of 
wild game is still to be found, particularly wild-hogs, de- 
scended from the domestic breeds, but fierce as the mon- 
sters of the Pyrenees. It is called “ Powell’s Fort,” 
after one of the first settlers of the country—the valley of 
the creek is also known as the Fort. 

There is a curious and popular tradition cherished in the 


neighborhood regarding “Old Powell.” It is said that he | 
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these blessed spirits of the air may fan thy fevered tem- 
ples with their balmy wings! But there comes another odor 
from the world of earthlings below—more redolent than 
the breath of flowers, and more welcome, as appertaining 
to this earthly tabernacle. Tis the fragrance of bacon ; 
and I know that the good wife of the hospitable Locofoco 


! . 
iC, and 


aforesaid is lifting a choice hog-round from the kett 
I feel like the vulture, when his keen olfactories detect in 


the passing wind the locality of a dead animal, anxions to 
be there! Replace thy bonnet, my dear lassie, wrap thy 
shawl about thy glowing shoulders, give me thy basket, and 
let us hasten to partake of the swine. 


Fort Mountains, 1840. 


° | 
was an advocate of a specie currency, and, to assist the | 


Government in the promotion of a specie circulation, estab- 


lished a hard-money factory on his own responsibility, and | 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE “LUCKY BAG,” 


coined thousands of the genuine “ Carolus II]— Dei Gra- 
tia”—procuring his metal from mines in the vicinity, only 
known to him. Suspected, and fearing detection, he bar- 
relled up his immense treasure, and buried it at various 
places in these mountains. Without disclosing the secret, 
he died; and the barrels of silver still remain undisturbed, 
because undiscovered.* 


But we have not lacked for exploring expeditions. In re- | 


connoitering this regionI have met with frequent excava- 


tions—evidences that the silver-hunters had been at work. | 


Tom tells me, that he once encountered on the side of this 
ridge, two Dutchmen and a negro industriously delving 


into a bank of rocks, at a place where one of the party had | 


seen a blue light glimmering the night before—no doubt they 
were “ blue light, bank-bought Federalists :” butthe silence had 
been broken, or their faith failed, or the hour had passed, 
and the money sunk deeper (as they believed) into the rocks. 
Poor fellows! They had better been mauling: rails at fifty 
cents perdiem. These supernatural lights are often seen 
by our superstitious people, who can “ see things that can- 


not be seen ;” and as often do these lights deceive. When | 


will the darkness of ignorance be dispelled !—when will 
reason reign ? 


What a fine view of the Valley is here! See the North | 


river, here fitfully gleaming through embowering trees, there 
broadly glowing in the golden light! That pretty looking 
village of white houses is ten miles away—it is Middle- 
town, condemned by every hog-drover who passes through, 
as “the most shackling, most ornery place in God's 
creation!” And so it is: but to me it is like Auburn, 
“the loveliest village of the plain.” Canst thou, fair read- 
er, tell the reason? Five miles beyond is another village, 
and twenty miles in the distance, the smoke rises from 
Winchester. To our right, eight miles, is Front Royal, in 
that hole from which the smoke curls upward as from a 
coal-pit. How smooth the whole face of the scene! The 
fields, the woods, the towns, the mountains, all seem to be 


laid down on a map, rather than to be the landscape of a | 


living world. To the east is the Blue Ridge, stretching up 
to the heavens with so gentle an inclination, that it is co- 
vered with farms and farm houses ; and with its deep green 


piney woods—its green and yellow waving fields of wheat | 


and corn—oh! how beautiful! And round the High Knob 
there is a column of white clouds resting inthe sun. I 


might fly away and mount those rolling clouds, and rise | »emarkable in the packets. 


with them to Heaven! To the westward, the uniform lines 
of the North Mountains form the boundary of this El Do- 
rado stretching away from our feet. 

The sun is gently sinking among the accumulating clouds 
around his throne in the West—the evening zephyrs are 
returning from the flowery fields of the sweet South. Lift 
thy dark locks, my beloved one, trom thy fair brow, that 


* See Kerchival’s History of the Valley. 
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No. IV. 


“The principles of what is called Symonds’ plan—on 
| which the Rover and other vessels of the Royal Navy are 
“built—have obtained for years in the construction of the 
“ New-York packets. Increased breadth and lighter draft 
\“*are the chief characteristics of this plan—a feature that is 
| ‘*remarkable in the packets ; for the packet-built ships now 
| **ofathousand tons do not draw more water than the packets 

‘of only three hundred or four hundred tons did twenty 
“years ago.”— Sou. Lit. Mess., Jan., 1841, page 22. 


To Mr. T. W. Warre, 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

| According to a friend in whose opinion I place 
great reliance, I have in the above extract laid my- 
self liable to be charged not only with an error, but 
with a want of generosity towards Captain Sy- 
monds, the Surveyor of the Royal Navy. By the 
isentence—* The principles of what is called Sy- 
‘monds’ plan have obtained for years in the con- 
struction of the New-York packets,’—some have 
‘understood me to mean that the models of Sy- 
'monds’ ships and the packets are the same, and 
that consequently the models of the one had been 
borrowed from the models of the other. As such 
is not the fact, and as it was not my wish to con- 


vey any such meaning, I deem it proper to offer a 
few remarks in explanation. The two classes of 
ships are constructed upon principles which give 
them great capacity, increased length and breadth, 
‘light draft, little or no dead-rise, and good sailing 
qualities: though the forms or models by which these 
results are obtained are no more alike than a semi- 
elipse is like the two sides of an isosceles triangle. 
“ The distinguishing characteristic of Captain Sy- 


* . . ss . . t 
monds’ plan for ships,” according to one of the mas- 


| ter-builders* in H. M. Dock- Yard, Chatham, “ is in- 
have often wished, when a boy, that I had wings, that I | 


crease of principal dimensions,”—a feature that is 
But the model of a 
New-York packet bears no more resemblance 
to the model of one of Symonds’ ships than a 
cylinder does to a prism; for the model of the for- 
mer is not unlike the half of a cylinder somewhat 
‘flattened and compressed, while that of the latter is 


| *John Major, student in the School of Naval Architec- 


ture. 
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prismatic in its form. But one being a man-of- 
war, and the other a merchantman, their models 
must necessarily be unlike. ‘The broader the man- 
of-war (having a due regard to other requisites) the 
better—but the narrower the merchant ship, the 
fewer the hands required to sail her, and of course 
the less it costs to navigate her. But the packets 
have as much beam for merchantmen, as Symonds’ 
ships have for men-of-war. These ships have | 


rising floors, and buoyancy is obtained by increas- 


ing the length and breadth, particularly the latter. 
The buoyancy of the packets, on the other hand, | 
has been obtained by the great length and breadth 
of their dong flat floors; and the lightness of draft 
has been still further promoted, by building them | 
to sail on even keels. By this means the full width 
of the floor ean be carried much further aft than it 
can be in ships which are intended to trim two or | 
three feet by the stern. 

The New Orleans bar, and our shoal harbors at | 
the South, as well as the great increase of ton-| 
nage in our merchantmen, have made lightness of | 
draft an important feature with our merchant build- 
ers. Pilotage, too, is generally chargeable by the | 
foot, and for the greatest draft, whether forward 
or aft. 


| 
Hence the economy, as well as the neces- | 
sity, for the long flat floors, and even keels, with | 
their light draft. 


Moreover, if a ship on an even 


[ Fepruary, 


having the corners rounded off. But then there are 


the necessity of a light draft for many harbors, and 
the economy of a light draft for pilotage, to coun- 


'teract the advantages of a small tonnage by the 


register. Another practical difficulty in the way 
of such models, is the great quantity of ballast (and 
consequently the greater draft of water) they would 
require. It is desirable to sail a merchant ship 


with the least possible quantity of kentledge or 


‘shingle ballast; and the practice is now coming 


into vogue of building their upper works much 
lighter than formerly. This lessens the weight to 


be driven through the water. Hence much shorter 


‘and lighter masts and spars are used, though this 


applies to freighting-ships rather than to the pack- 
ets. It it thought that if the method of measuring 
tonnage were altered, so as to be some guide to the 
actual capaciousness of the vessel, our merchant 
builders would have a much better field for the ex- 
ercise of their taste and talent. 

As men-of-war, one great recommendation in 
favor of Symonds’ ships, is the economy of con- 


struction, owing to the comparatively small quan- 
tity of curved timber required. The draft of 


his ships is not quite so light as that of the 
packets, though much lighter than our vessels- 
of-war of the same class. The Vestal, a small 
class frigate, is one of his ships. She has a beam 


keel should happen to touch either forward or aft— 


of forty feet and a half—and when in her best trim 


as ships frequently do in coming in and going out of | for sailing, according to Symonds himself, draws 


our southern ports—she can be readily dipped to 
get her off; and in entering the Mississippi, it is | 
customary to bring ‘the ship down by the head, to| 
prevent her from swinging round when she strikes 
on the bar, which she generally does; and for the 
same reason, in coming out, she is brought down 
by the stern. 

The mere rules for measuring tonnage have an | 
important bearing on the model of the merchant- | 


| 


man—whereas they have nothing to do with the | 
calculations for the construction of a man-of-war. 

Hence the “ kettle-bottom ships,” so much in vogue | 
a few years ago. ‘They were constructed so, that 


the rules by which the law required their tonnage | 
| 


| 


to be computed, would make it much less than it 
really was. This was to evade tonnage charges, 
which, in the New Orleans trade, where steam | 
towing was so expensive and was charged accord- | 
ing to the registered tonnage, constituted no small | 
In this way you would often see a 500 ton) 
(register) kettle-bottomed ship carrying the cargo 
of a 600 ton wall-sided, flat-floored ship. These | 
vessels, however, damaged their cargoes, and were | 
otherwise disapproved of. Moreover, a new mea-| 
surement being adopted in England, they had to| 
pay all charges there, such as dock rates, &c. &c., 
as 600 ton ships. Were our present rules for mea- 
suring tonnage to be alone consulted, vessels of! 
small nomianl tonnage would be obtained by build- | 
ing their models like long, deep narrow boxes,’ 


item. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sixteen feet forward and seventeen feet aft, which 


is the draft of some of our sloops-of-war. The 
Constellation, an American second class frigate, 


(somewhat larger than the Vestal,) draws twenty- 


three or twenty-four feet water. 
I am, sir, with respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


Harry Buurr, 
United States Navy. 


N. B. Be pleased to note the following errata 
in your January issue: 


Page 3, 2d column, line 10 from bottom, “ for the two 
years that followed, not one,” read “the year that followed, 
eleven.” 

P. 12, col. 2, line 4 from top, for “ assayed,” read “ es- 
sayed.” 

P. 13, cal. 2, line 25 from top, for “‘ in pacem,” read “in 

ace.” 
P. 25, col. 1, line 26 from bottom, for “Or set down 
aught in malice,” read “ Nor set down aught in malice ” 


H. B. 
U.S. N. 


Yours, 





ALBUM DEDICATION. 


To wit and common-sense alone 
This Album should be brother; 
Ye fools, who are without the one, 
Pray let alone the other ! * 
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Review, historical and political, of the late revolution in 
France, and of the consequent events in Belgium, Po- 
land, Great Britain and other parts of Europe. By Caleb 
Cushing: Boston. 

The author of this historical essay, is the Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, member of Congress from Massachusetts, and a 
prominent member of its committee on foreign relations. 
He has been long known with brilliant reputation, as a 


littérateur and orator, and he is now establishing his claims | 
to the character of an enlightened statesman. His “ Re- 
miniscences of Spain,” is a valuable contribution to Ame- | 
rican literature. 


It is the production of a belles-lettres | 
scholar; but with its graces of rhetoric, it combines vigor 
of style, originality and profound analysis. During his 
Congressional career, Mr. Cushing has signalized himself 
by his learned expositions and able defence of the rights of 
the United States, in the present controversies with Great | 
Britain, regarding our north-eastern boundary and the Ore- | 
gon territory. 

The book before us is a comprehensive view of the so- 
cial, moral and political condition of Europe, past and pre- 
sent. It commences with a retrospect of European civili- | 
zation; passes then to the causes of the French revolu- | 
tion of ’89; and concludes with a review of the “Three 
days” of July and its glorious revolution. We are led 


from the remote and proximate causes of this last, through 
all their consequences and results, to the establishment | 
of Louis Philippe upon the throne of France, and to the 
recognition of his revolutionary and quasi republican throne, 
by the monarchies of Europe. Of the United States and | 
their distinguished diplomatic representative, at that time | 
in Paris, he thus speaks :— 

“Of the United States, there was of course no room for 
doubt or difficulty. Mr. Rives was among the earliest of 
the diplomatic agents in Paris, to offer his good wishes to | 
a government, which, besides the advantages of having 
plausible grounds of right to stand upon, in the sense of 
legitimacy, had the nobler claim to respect, in the republi- 


can sense, as being the product of the sovereign will of the 
people.” ‘The world does not yet fully know the important | 
influence which Mr. Rives exercised at Paris, whilst our | 
Minister Plenipotentiary, upon the results of this revolu- | 


tion. He is believed to have contributed much towards 
the restoration of order, by his counsel. The ultra opi- 


nions of some might have for a moment swayed the feel- 
ings and the views of the venerable and patriotic La Fay-| 
ette, which the calm and sagacious mind of Mr. Rives | 
might have conceived were not justified by the actual con- 
dition of things. This allusion to the connexion of Mr. | 
Rives with the momentous events of that crisis, is based 
merely upon public report, without historical data, and is 
prompted by our admiration of his talents as a statesman 
aud diplomatist, and of his exemplary virtues as a man. 
The first chapter of Mr. Cushing on the “retrospect of | 
European civilization,” concentrates the very essence and 


His statement of facts, his | 
| 


the philosophy of history. 
analysis and deductions, bear great analogy to the “ Cours 


’ 


d’ histoire” and the “ histoire de la civilization Européenne” of 
M. Guizot. He acknowledges that his views are in part | 
derived from those works, “as it would be mere affectation | 
to seek, upon such an occasion, to steer clear of M. Gui-| 
zot’s comprehensive and luminous deduction of the pro- 
gress of political systems in modern Europe.” The sub-| 
jects treated in this chapter, are—‘‘ the elements of Euro- 
‘ | 
pean institutions : the Barbarians; Romans ; Church ; Le- 
gitimacy; Feudalism; Commons; Crusades; Royalty ;| 
Italian Republics; Municipalities; Parliaments; Cortes 


. . e a 
and States; Church Reform; Literature ; Arts; Reforma-' 


governors and the governed, found 
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tion; English Revolution; France.” ‘This dissertation 
upon the rise and progress of European civilization, in its 
institutions, religious and political, ends with the reign of 


Louis XV. and the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion. It was then that the two divisions of society, the 
hemselves antagonist 


t 
in interests. “The government of Louis XV. was inert, 


| inefficient, waiting to be acted upon, not stepping torth to 


uf | i hal 
act; and of course society took up that ase¢ ndancy in the 


movement of civilization, which seemed to be abandoned 


as a waif by government, and by means of it impressed 
upon France and upon Europe that boldness and univer- 
sality of inquiry, and that pervading sense of popular rights, 


which produced the French revolution.” 

The following extract from this retrospect is a good « 
ple of Mr. Cushing's style. It has the historic am; 
Mr. Babington Macauley, but not his verf and compression. 
‘‘{n the same age (fourteenth century) modern literature 
springs up, Phenix like, from the ashes of the ancient 
Dante, Petrarca and Boccaccio make their ad: 


nf ial Y) 
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men, each of them throwing off, as his unsonsidered pro- 


| ductions, the model works of Italian composition, and each 


of them exerting all his powers and influence to revive the 
knowledge and admiration of the remains of Greek and 
Roman genius. Meanwhile, the empire of the Turks is 


established in Constantinople, and the fugitive Greeks 
bring into Italy abundant means of studying the civiliza- 
tion of the ancient world.” 

‘‘Out of these events arose the classic school of | 
osophy, which, in its taste, opinions and spirit, was the 


very counterpart of the Encyclopédistes of the eighteenth 
century. Looking at the moral and intellectual condition 
of the upper clergy and men of letters of this epoch, we 
perceive the same spectacle of enervated life, mixed with 
extraordinary boldness of inquiry ;—of sybarite manners 
and skeptical opinions; of genius running riot in all licen 
tiousness, which characterized the Diderots and Voltaires 
of France. Inthe court of Leo, as in that of Louis, among the 
ecclesiastical aristocracy of the one, as among the lay aris- 
tocracy of the other, each was preparing unconsciously, a re- 
volution destined tolevel theircorrupt privile 

In this short notice of Mr. Cushing’s book, we have per- 
formed a sincere but indifferent labor of love. He has our 


admiration as a statesman, philosopher and scholar. 


Poems—By J. N. McJilton—Boston : Otis, Broaders & Co. 
pp. 360 : 1840. 


The author of these poems has long been known to the 
readers of the periodical press, and now teakes his first de- 
but in the book form. The volume is a very neat one, con- 
sisting of the different effusions which have from time to 
time emanated from his pen. It consequently embraces a 
great variety of subjects. These, for the most part, ate 
executed with success, and some of them possess merit o 
avery high order. 

When he describes the grandeur of Nature in her majes- 
tic haunts,—the Ocean with its loud anthem,—and Niagara 
with its thunder-peal—the chivalry of the Warrior, and the 
devotion of the Patriot—or the majesty of God when he 
displays his creating power, or “ walks in judgment ;” he is 
rapt with the inspiration of his theme, and sweeps the 
chords of his lyre with a vigorous hand. There is joyous- 
ness in the strain when he strikes the strings to some gentle 


| description or etherial fancy of the mind ; but the highest 


effort of his skill is given, when he stirs the gentle waters 
of the soul, by awakening the memories of the past, or ele- 
vates the spirit by the sweet influences of devotion above 


the lowly earth, to the purer and milder atmosphe 


e ot the 


skies. His language is too generally diffuse—there 


thought—and highly poetic thought, pervading nearly al! the 
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noems—but it is often too much diluted. Condensation and 


greater precision demand ¢ special atte ntion he versifi- 

cation 18 not always as polished as it should be. Of the 
. : - 

poems we will proceed to speak now in de tail. 


” 


The “Triumph of Liberty,” the longest poem in the 
book, contains many stirring thoughts, but is not equal in 
merit to many of the shorter poems. ‘ Guenerer,” the 
next longest poem, a ballad, after the manner of the olden 


“My First New Hat” is 


very true to nature: we would like to make our readers 


time, is still less successful. 


the melee that ensued; but the following stanzas must 
suffice. 
O, I remember well the day, 
Tis like a dream just passed away, 
When my first hat was bought; 
I laid it on the chair, and stood 
With folded arms in pompous mood, 
Wrapt up in glorious thought. 


As proud as any lord was J, 

And thought myself full five feet high ; 
Too tall to play with toys; 

Awhiie | stood to ape the man, 

Then snatched my hat, and off I ran, 
To show it to the boys. 

And many a hand that hat passed through. 

I watched them all: said I, “tis new, 
Take care! dont soil the crown, 

For if you do, my pa I'll tell, 

And he’ll come out and trounce you well, 
Or else I'll knock you down.” 

“The Tomb of Bozzaris” is a very spirited production, 
and is a good companion-piece to the poem by Halleck. 
The second and sixth stanzas, however, are defective, on 
account of the improper accentuation of Bozzaris and Mil- 
tiades. We copy a portion of the poem: 

The Suliote laid his chieftain’s head 
Beside the ruirs of his home; 
With stonesunhewn he marked his bed, 
While rifled fane and fallen dome 
Lay strewn around the hallowed spot, 
To tell the Greek who there might tread. 
How deep had been the damning blot 
The hated Moslem’s hand had made : 
Tho’ scattered round were base and frieze, 
He would not make his tomb of these. 
* ‘ . 
The children of the Suliote’s heart, 
The wife more dear to him than they, 
Though death be in the hour they part, 
He tears his hopes from them away, 
And flings them mid the battle’s ire, 
Where falls the thunder’s dreadful peal, 
And flames the lightning’s lurid fire, 
The roaring gun—the clang of steel, 
And sabre ringing ’gainst the shield, 
His only welcome to the field. 


The smoking rock—the gory plain, 
The hearth-stone and the home must be 
Of him who rises, right to gain,— 
Who treads war’s tempest to be free. 
And who is there could stand unmoved, 
And gaze on desolation made, 
By ruthless hands on scenes he loved— 
And see his home in ashes laid, 
Nor feel the passion-swell begin, 
The workings of a storm within ? 
Voices from Missilonghi call ! 
The mountains echo and the sea; 


| some very pretty thoughts. 
acquainted with its entire history, and its demolishment in | 


[ FeBruary, 


‘How many with Bozzaris fall, 
To make their bleeding country free ?” 


Two thousand answer, “side by side, 





We follow where our chief may lead.” 
No—for the base Mustapha’s pride, 
Two thousand Suliotes shall not bleed ; 
What to the pass the Spartan bore, 
Three hundred,—we may ask no more. 
“Yo Heave.” This is avery joyous strain, and contains 
Ecce signum ! 
Then how I’d watch the white caps curl, 
By thousands coursing on; 


sis -nchishs SNia he A A De eI: 


Like bunches tied of frosted pearl, 


All glittering in the sun. : 
The happy sight I’d only leave : 
To sing my thrilling song—Yo Heave !— ‘ 
Yo heave I'd sing, 
The wind should wing 
My song the white caps o’er, 
Loud on the air : 
The sound should wear, ' 
Mixed with the billow’s roar. 
“The Ploughboy” is in much the same vein, and is 
equally lively. 
“The Maiden’s Test” is a very pretty story, told in a 
| most musical manner. ‘To be relished, it should be unbro- 
ken, and therefore we do not extract from it. 
“My Absent Sister” is a poem of true feeling, which 
commends itself to the heart. | 


And well do 1 remember now 
The garden by the grove, 

Where first our young unsinning hearts 
Each other learned to love ; 

We wandered through the flowery aisles 
And sweet bouquets prepared ; 

No pain or pleasure had the one, 
But what the other shared. 

The buds and blossoms of life’s spring, 
That faded, ah how soon! 

Like waymarks o’er the path we trod, 
Are in abundance strewn : 

And step by step, we trace them o’er, 
A rich and varied train ; 

They’re memory’s gathered treasures now, 
And ever must remain. 

¥ + ” . 

And so ’twill be with us ere long, 
How soon may not be told; 

The gloom of death must be our lot— 
The coffin and the mould. 

‘Two mounds,—alas, how far apart ! 
Our wasting forms must hide ; 

The slab, inscribed, alone may tell 
That we have lived and died. 

““God Walks in Judgment.” 


cur in this poem. 


Many sublime thoughts oc- 


God walks in judgment on the misty folds 

Of terror-breathing tempests ; at his nod, 

The lightnings fierce in fearful. beauty spring, 
And pass in swift and fitful flashes through 

The cloudy battlements that frown aloft, 

Like moving rocks of adamantine strength. 

He speaks,--and answering thunders madly leap 
In peals terrific from the frowning ports 

That front the floating fortress as it speeds 

In wild sublimity upon the winds. 


The furious bolt—his messenger of wrath, 
Attends his bidding and assumes its fires, 





Then hastes its fierce commission to fulfil. 
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‘* Niagara.” Among the many poems that have been | 
composed on this chef d’euvre of Nature, our author’s will 
hold an honored place. A stanza will afford an idea of the 
general execution. | 

Roll, everlasting torrent ; on thy front 
The Almighty’s signet rests ; the 


brilliant bow 
Belts thy broad bosom yet, as it was wont 
To arch it o’er a thousand years ago— 
Girding the waves to watch them as they flow, 
And gathering from the spray, in glorious thrall, 
The rays prismatic as they richly ‘Wow , 
Trembling amid the fires that on them fall, 

In fadeless beauty from the sunlit hall, 








Where floods of light their deathless radiance throw. 
‘‘Lovest thou Me,” “ Love’s Appeal,” i590 ead 
‘‘ Procrastination,” “* My Father made them All,” “ 
no Father there,” and “‘ Unbelief,” are poems, in whic : fan- 
cy and poetry are happily blended for the inculcation of | 
religious morals. 


have | 


“The Harper’s Dying Strains” are mournful as those of | 
the Dying Swan’s 
Old time-worn harp, how sweetly swells 
Thy wild—wild strain? 
Of other days and hopes it tells ; 
My heart would drain 
Its last red drop ere thy low peal 
Should tell the cold world how I feel,— 
How pains in lightning pulses steal 
Through every vein. 
x * * 
The loved of youth! harp, where are they? 
Answer thou me! 
Speak, if indeed the bright array 
May throng on thee. 
Soft—softly, let the music play, 
From other years the wild tones stray, 
The loved—the lost are far away ; 
So let it be. 
And manhood’s friendships—provud and high ; 
Speak thou of these ; 
Tell where the tall—the noble lie, 
If in the seas, 
On sapphire pillows, they repose, 
Or, where the weeping grave-moss grows, 
While o’er their rest at evening blows 
The whispering breeze. 
» * - 
Life wanes apace, the day is near, 
When I may sleep: 
And who shall call my memory dear? 
And who shall weep? 
When I am laid my harp beside, 
Where dust and darkness e’er abide, 
And dreariness and shadows hide 
The charnel deep. 
Then let me fall ;—harp, strike once more 
Thy failing string, 
Stir up the sleeping deeds of yore,— 
Up, let them wing: 
Let head and heart sink down to rest, 
Mid scenes their early hopes that blest! 
Tis done! upon this grief-torn breast 
No more thou’lt sing. 
“Thou Speakest Still.” These elegiac lines are a hearty 
tribute to departed friendship, and are very plaintive. 
“The Festival of the Tombs.” This pious custom of 
the Jews, so dear to the heart of the wanderers, forms a 
beautiful theme, and is treated with ability. 
opening verses : 
Where Judah’s kingly sons have 
Unsceptred in the dust, 
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To Him who saw their empire’s doom, 
Its glory and its rust— 

The scattered remnants of the land, 
From humbler homes repair, 

To mingle in the holy place 
Their sacrifice of prayer. 


O, did the God that raised thee up, 
Thou boasted of his name,— 

Did he in anger swear that thou 
Shouldst wander forth in shame? 

Say, was it thy unfaithfulness, 
That urged the dread decree; 

And with a deeper brand than Cain’s 
Impressed thine infamy ? 


Thy heirdom was the sunny shores, 
That caught the honeyed dew ;— 

Thy people once a countless host, 
Now dwindled to a few,— 

Are driven from the peaceful shades, 
Where aft they met to sing, 

And sound on harp and lyre the praise 
Of God, their matchless King. 


A thousand seas, as many years, 
Have swept their giant waves 
Between the stricken wanderers 
And the ancestral graves 
That hide on mount—in sunny groves, 
And in the flowery vale ; 
Where the wild requiem of the dead, 
Wafts with the passing gale. 
“The Old Elm” is a fine composition—but is not suffi- 
ciently condensed. We extract two verses : 
And many forms of fairest mould, 
And cheeks of youthful bloom, 
Have passed to manhood and to age, 
And to the dreary tomb, 
Since thou wert waving in thy pride, 
A prince among the trees, 
With all thy glowing pinions spread, 
In beauty on the breeze. 


Oft thou hast seen the flaxen locks, 
On childhood’s brow of snow, 
Uplifted by the slightest breeze, 
In graceful ringlets flow,— 
Hast seen them thicken and assume 
A darker, sterner hue, 
Until the hand of age at length 
The'silver o’er them threw. 
‘Infant Memories” are much in the style of the “ Play- 
things,” by Miss Gould, and are very touching. 
“The Sea-bird” is a very spirited poem. We extract it 
entire. 
Bird of the briny deep, 
Billow and storm, 
Up from the darkness leap— 
Wildly around thee sweep ; 
Terribly raging, while fearless thy form 
Rides high on the froth of the skyward sea, 
Where the winds and the waves have revels for thee, 
Regardless of danger thou heedest not harm, 
And away o’er the white cap thou dost roam, 
Oft dipping thy beak in the pearly foam, 
Proud bird of the sea! 
How glorious to ride on the tempest with thee ' 
Ride on the thunder-cloud, 
Bird of the sea, 
Sport where the stars have bowed, 
Scream when the tempest loud 
Waketh its roar on the ocean and thee, 
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Lay thy bold wing on the brow of the storm, 
Sleep while the whirlwind may cradle thy form, 
] F 


j } 


And riot in visions of gladness and glee! 


Terrors that come in thy dreams upon high 
Shall be to thy slumber a sweet lullaby 
Froud bird of the sea! 
How glorious to ride on the tempest with thee! 
Bird of the ocean waves, 
Gaze through the tide, 
Down on the coral caves, 
That the rich amber paves, 
Deep where the pearl gardens gaily abide ; 
The wild winds may sweep, the billows run high, 
And sprinkle their foam on the far distant sky ; 
But peace prevails where the goldfish glide ; 
Too smooth are the depths of the ocean for thee, 
Thou lovest the roar of a storm-tost sea, 
When the lightning’s fierce flame thy brow doth gird; 
Tis a plaything for thee, thou fearless bird ; 
Proud bird of the sea, 


How glorious to ride on the tempest with thee ! 


The specimens which we have given cannot fail to sa- 
tisfy our readers that the writer is a poet of great promise, 
and that, although the work has faults—occasional errors of 
style, and inharmonious versification,—it is a very respec- 
table contribution to the better stock of our country’s 
poetry. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF HILL’S POEMS. 


1. From The New-York Mirror.—“ We are surprised that 
these very beautiful poems have not excited a more general 


attention than they appear to have received from the press. | 


The only explanation which we can devise for this apparent 
neglect is, that the press has not been generally favored 
with copies. * . * *The Ruins of Athens,’ is 
written in the Spenserian measure, and contains many pas- 
sages of uncommon beauty and power. * * * ‘There 
is enough in this volume to satisfy any one that Mr. Hill is 


a true poet, and we commend his volume to the favorable re- | 


gards of the public.” 

2. From The New-Yorker.—** The leading poem in this 
volume was written amid the scenes which it so eloquently 
describes. The monumental remains of Athens imbibe a 
fresh and mournful interest from touches like these. * * 

* * " In the Banquet of Titania, the author 
passes from *** into the most sportive and fanciful crea- 
tions. The Lyrical Pieces are grave and gay, as their sub- 


jects happen to be. The spirit of the verse is always in | 


keeping with that of the theme. They have beauty and 
strength,” &c. * * * 

3. From The New- York Expositor.—* Titania’s Banquet 
is a beautiful composition, Xe. It contains many sparkling 
gems of sterling poetry, and is full of the ‘happy darings’ 
of genius. * * From the minor pieces we shal! make 


one more extract, and take our leave of a book which has | 


given us infinite pleasure.” 

4. From The Knickerbocker: (first notice.)— Of ‘The 
Ruins of Athens, Titania’s Banquet, a Mask and other 
Poems,’ by G. Hill, Esq., we have found leisure to peruse 
but a single minor poem, and can only say, that, if the more 
elaborate efforts are equal to this, the volume will amply 
repay a perusal.” (The second and more extended notice 
is not in our possession. ) 


5. From The New-York Literary Gazette-—“ This poem | 
(The Ruins of Athens) abounds with beautiful and im- | 


passioned thoughts. ‘Titania’s Banquet is characterized 
by great elegance of thought and fancy : the same may be said 
of nearly all the poems in this beautiful volume. * * * 


Altogether, this volume is one of which ts author and the | 
| 


country may justly be proud.” 
6. From The Corsair.—* Unroll that bale marked ‘Ti- 
tania’s Banquet!’ Cut off a slip and turn it to the sun! 


Silk of the finest! * * * A smart yankee was this 


skipper Hill, and no doubt he’ll have a quick run and a pro- 
fituble voyage. 
7. From The New-York Commercial Advertiser.—“ It | 
(The Ruins of Athens) embodies many fine thoughts ex- 
pressed in harmonious and poetical language, exhibiting, 


” 
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; With great vividness, the impressions wrought upon the 
| mind, by the contemplation of those great and glorious re- 
| [af ’ } } ¥ } 
lies of Athena’s better days, in the midst of which the poem 


was written.” 


2. From The Boston Morning Post.—“* We cons der the 


| volume now before us as containing no small guantity of 
excellent poetry. Its author seems to have drank deeply 
at the classic fount, and to be imbued with those lofty feel- 
ings which ever Lelong tothe true poet. * * * We 


must close our notice by saying, that we hope Mr. Hill will 
often write, and that he will find a reception from the public 
commensurate with his merits.” 

9. From The New-England Galaxy, (Boston.)—“ We ven- 
ture little in predicting, that Mr. Hill is to take a place in the 
first rank of American poets. He is evide nily a ripe and fin- 
|zshed scholar, and thoroughly conversant with the best au- 
thors. * * * ‘The Ruins of Athens’ abounds with 
striking thoughts expressed with great power and beauty. 
* *  * — His descriptions are finished pictures, bring- 
ing the objects distinctly before the eye.” 

10. From The Boston Courier.—* Mr. Hill is a real poet, 
upon whom the divine affatus has been breathed, and no 
finger-counting verse-wright. * * The lovers of true 
poetry will thank us for commending this volume to their 
notice.” 

ll. From The Boston Evening Gazette-—“ We briefly no- 
| ticed this little hook of poems last week, and have since 
|read them with care and much pleasure. The poet has a 
| fine imagination, an elegant and classical taste. * * ~ 

We can recommend Mr. Hill’s poems to the lovers of poe- 
try, as containing much that will reward their perusal.” 
| 12. From The Lady’s Book, (Philade Iphia. )}—*All the 
poems in this book bear the impress of a rich and classical 
| mind.” 
13. From The Gentleman’s Magazine.—* Mr. Hill, if we 
| mistake not, will eventually earn unto himself a name and a 
| fame of some considerable magnitude. * * ¢The Ruins 
of Athens’ pleased us with such intensity that we caught our- 
selves marking every verse for quotation. ‘'Titania’s Banquet’ 
is of a lighter but not inferior nature,” &c. &c. 

14. From The Philadelphia Gazette.—** We have recog- 
nized the author of these poems in the spirit-stirring lines 
which have appeared in the periodical literature of the day, 
over the initials of his name. + : 





The leading por In 
in this volume, like the ruins which it describes, evinces 
}inventive genius and severe taste. * * The lyrical 
| pieces embody the most light and airy fancies, and the most 
| thrilling emotions.” 

| 15. From The Philadelphia Herald 4- Sentinel.—“The 
|leading poem in this volume was written among the ruins 
which it portrays, and is an eloquent tribute of veneration, grief 
and love, to the relics of ancient art. The Banquet of Titania 
is a pure dream of the imagination, such a banquet as only 
ithe fancy of a true poet could shadow forth and adorn.” 
| 16. From The National Magazine, (Washington. )—* ‘The 


Ruins of Athens,’ &c. is the production of a true poet, who 
has done the literary world injustice, by keeping himself so 
long in the shade. * * Wandering over the classic 
ground, which has given his piece its title, Mr. Hill has lin- 
sered over every relic of Athenian glory, and, viewing them 
with the eye and the heart of a true poet, has embodied his 
reflections in strains that claim for him the greenest of Par- 
nassian laurels.” 


HILL’S “RUINS OF ATHENS,” &c. 
The Ruins of Athens, Titania’s Banquet, a Mask, and other 
Poems. By G. Hill. Otis, Broaders 4 Co.: Boston. 


We have read these poems with singular pleasure. They 


are the productions of a creative, versatile, finely cultivated 
mind, and will, we doubt not, continue to meet with that 
reception, of which, from the many and highly flattering 
notices awarded them by the press, it would seem the au- 
thor has, thus far, no good reason to complain. 

| It appears from his preface, which we commend for its 
brevity, that he was, in 1828, a sojourner in the East, 
where they were in part written, and to a consulate in 
which he was appointed during the past year, though we 
find his name prefixed to an article copied from a recent 
number of The Knickervocker, and dated at Washington. 
Should he resume his post, we trust that the result of his 


researches and adventures in the remote, and, by the Ame- 
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rican traveller, little frequented parts wherein it lies, will 


be communicated to the public. 


describes vividly, be the subject grave or gay. 


‘The Ruins of Athens,” a fragment of some fifty stanzas 
in the Spenserian measure, presents a graphic and impres- 
sive picture of that city, as beheld by him at the close of | 
the disastrous strife, which, apart from the remains of its 
ancient magnificence, left it a wreck, and indeed little more 
than aname, in the hands of its old masters, the Turks. 


the second stanza, it is thus strikingly personified. 
Alas! for her, the beautiful but lone 
Dethroned queen: all desolate she stands 
Dropping her tears upon the time-worn stone, 
Whose legend dimly tells when her free bands 


Wrested from kings their sceptres, and, with hands 
Red with the blood of Satraps, on her showered 


The spoils of conquered, gold of subject lands: 
The isles their tributary tridents lowered 


In homage at her feet ; she spake, and nations cowered. 
A high and solemn tone of thought and feeling pervades | 
this poem, sustained by a style severely chaste yet glowing 
and energetic. It is an affecting and eloquent tribute to | 


the tomb, as it were, of Athenian greatness. 


“Titania’s Banquet” we regard as not only the best piece 
in the book, but as an effort, singularly successful, to re- 
vive, in the true, old English spirit, that beautiful but well- 
The 
fine play of fancy and the beauty both of thought and ex- 
pression, exhibited in the subjoined extracts, will, we | 


nigh obsolete form of its dramatic poetry, the Mask. 


doubt not, prove a sufficient apology for their length. 


FIRST FAIRY. 
Yon star, that but now winked 
In the horizon, like a glow-worm on 


Some low moist bank, look! where it mounts and burns 


Bright o’er our heads. 


SECOND FAIRY. 
It is her torch-bearer. 
( Titania and her train approach.) 
FIRST FAIRY. 
A motley troop! 


SECOND FAIRY. 

A motley! one would think 
She’d of their henchmen robbed the courts of all 
The shadowy kings twixt here and Mariban. 
There’s one that wears a feather in his cap 
Plucked from the grey hood of a Lapland owl, 
Look! with a snow-flake on it. The bright shell 
Wherewith yon dwarf elf bonnets his swart brow, 
Is from a shoal of Muscat and the robe 


. erpetrator of such things as the “Song” ¢ ** Judas.’ 
—Spangled with gold and strung with small, white pearls— — things as the ong” and “ Judas, 


The spirit of the brown and buskined leg 
Trails at his sunburnt knee, was once the ear 
Of a small mouse that burrows in an isle 
Washed by the Amazon. 
* * * * 
TITANIA. 
I would have all things, rare and delicate ; 
Wines in old jars, stamped with the seals of kings 
Whose bones are dust; liquors, in chrystal cups, 


Whose blush would shame the Morning’s, and whose sparkle 


Dim the tear she lets falls upon the rose, 
Or the dissolved pearl that Cleopatra 
Drank to Mare Anthony. 


ASPHALT. 
I know of such, 
That have so long been buried in the vaults 
Of inhumed cities, they would drink the light 
As sands do water. * * ** 
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Prince. 


He observes closely and| Thanks! gentle queen: this palace were a home 


For proud Semiramis. True it is, that we 
Inherit the once gorgeous halls of kings, 
Wherein they sat, each like a sun within 

The glorious awning of an evening cloud, 

But they are such no more. The imagery 

On the stained roofs of their long buried domes, 
In| Is dim with subterranean damps, and lit, 

As graves by tomb-lamps, by the dull, cold rays 
Of lurid torches by nepenthe fed ; 


And all the rich embroidery, wherewith 


Their walls were decked, is now but hanging shreds, 


The air that’s moved but by an insect’s wing 

Would shake to dust ; the carved flowers that wreathed 
Their lofty capitals, are cropped by Time, 

And mouldered bones the pavements strew that once 
The looms of Persia did conspire to deck 

In colors richer than the scarf of Tris. 


The piece closes with the “Song of the Elfin-steers- 
man;” a strange, wild melody, as light as a cobweb, but 
| seeming to inwrap a spell of * power”—-in the words of 
Titania— 

“to set the ocean flowing, 


As ’twere a brook, and loose the hurricane.” 


Of the * Lyrical pieces,” the most free and spirited is the 
“‘Song of Liberty’--faultless, as a composition, but em- 
| bodying sentiments which we should scruple to put into 
the mouth of a burletta impersonation of Jack Cade. The 
| author has read Goodwin, Shelley and that tribe of Uto- 
| pian dreamers. As an offset to this Jacobinical outbreak, 
comes a Herrick-like strain * To Violets,” the closing stanza 
of which reminds one of the tone of an AZolian harp touched 
by the last sigh of the summer night-breeze. 


Laugh, while ye may! ere night, 1 fear, 
Your blossoms will be shed ; 

*T will grieve me, in my early walk 
To come and find you dead. 

So weary of a life unstaid, 
So long I’ve watched you, flowers, so long 
At morning and the even-song 

Ye in my path have played, 
Like younger sisters, that I feel 
A sadness o’er my spirit steal 
At parting, and could almost pray 
We might together pass away. 


The best of his lyrics, however, are the amatory; for we 
| know not what else to call them, though their extreme pu- 
rity and delicacy will hardly brook so marked an epithet. 
The wonder is, how they ever could have come from the 


Take for instance the two following. 
LEILA. 


When first you look upon her face, 
You little note beside 


The timidness, that still betrays 





The beauties it would hide: 

But, one by one, they look out from 
¢ Her blushes and her eyes, 

And still the last the loveliest— 


Like stars from twilight skies. 


And thoughts go sporting through her mind, 
Like children among flowers, 
And deeds of gentle goodness are 


The measure of her hours. 











In soul and face she bears no trace 
Of one from Eden driven, 
But, like the rainbow, seems, though born 


Of earth, a part of Heaven. 
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hers. 


Bring me a bright, a stainless shell, 
That murmurs of the ocean-wave, 
And fill it with the drops that well 
From some old, haunted fountain-cave. 
To her, whose brow would blush to wear 
The Teian wreath, a draught from high! 
By earth though treasured, born of air, 
The wine whose Hebe is the sky. 


The cup is here, and rightly filled, 

That 1 would drain to love and thee; 
And here are flowers whose dews distilled 
From skies of summer, soon will flee. 

Put by the rose—’twill ever breathe, 
In fancy, of the Teian bowl— 

And crown thee with the lily-wreath, 
’Tis spotless as thy virgin soul. 

He is conversant with the ‘“* Wits of Charles’s time :” 
with Suckling, Sedley, Donne, and the rest of that spark- 
ling, fanciful, but metaphysical and somewhat too courtly 
set. The chauson beginning “ Fill not for me the cup with 
wine,” would have done credit to “Old Ben,” and his 
‘« Jewess” is as pretty a piece of christian humanity, as ever 
knelt before a crucifix. We must not forget “The time is 
gone ;” nor “ To the memory of a friend ;” nor “ To a coin 
found on the plains of Troy,” which he makes 

Perhaps coeval with the days of Jubal, 

Graved by that Cain whose cognomen was Tubal, 
a piece replete with humorous and ingenious fancies ; nor 
the pathetic tribute to the memory of poor Wood, the prince 
of American miniature-painters, whose remains deserve a 
temple, and want a head-stone. 

Of the “Sonnets,” some are above and none below me- 
diocrity. One of the best is that on Napoleon. It ought to 
be good, for it purports to have been composed at midnight, 
as the author was crossing the beach of Aboukir-bay, in 
Egypt, one of that conqueror’s most celebrated battle- 
grounds. 

Pause! for a spirit still pervades the spot, 
Invisible, but felt, and shall pervade : 
The memory of him, whose name to blot 
Time must despair, and whose imperial shade 
Yet awes the world: his goal a lonely isle, 
But course the comet’s, that, its meteor car 
Urging from some remote abyss, the while 
It rushes onward, kindles from a star 
Of twinkling lustre to a sunlike flame, 
And “from its hair shakes pestilence and war,” 
Firing the firmament: to whom kings came 
And sued as bondsmen ; at whose feet were laid 
Nations in chains ; whose eagles were displayed, 
Till earth became a camp, and right a name. 
We are pleased with that entitled 
TWILIGHT AT SEA, OFF DELOS. 


Sweet is the hour to him, that on the sea 
Far gleaming, spies the solitary sail, 

Or walks remote by woods, where folds the bee 
Her weary wing, and flowers the sweets exhale 
They hoard by day, and the lone night-bird’s wail 

Disturbs the echoes of the forest-wild : 

The hour when winds are still and stars are pale, 

And earth and Heaven seem once more reconciled . 

And look! her blush steals on the dewy air, 

Her silver girdle for the nightly chase 

As Dian belts, and, from her cloudy chair 
O’er Cynthus, smiles with half-averted face 

Her farewell to the sun. Long, ere the light 

Of this calm eve shall set in memory’s night! 


Of the “ [mitations,” the closest is that in the manner of 
Burns. It betrays a fine vein of original humor. “ Judas, 
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ja sketch,” in the manner of Rochester, is as good, in its 
| way, as any thing that scape-grace has left, and evinces a 
| talent for personal satire, which, if he values a whole skin, 
| the owner will do well to exercise on “such as sleep well 
;o’ nights.” It at least serves as a foil to its neighbor, the 
| subjoined beautiful canzonet, which, though purporting to 
be an imitation of Herrick, is, we can assure the author, 
peculiarly his own. He is always at home among the wo- 
men, 


The dew-drop sparkles on the tree, 
The moonbeam on the lake, 

The air is stirred but where the bird 
His night-song trills—awake ! 

O! say not, to the rose he sings 
Or to the lights on high; 

"Tis, to the flower upon thy cheek, 
The star that’s in thine eye. 


Then, lady up! and, from thy bower, 
A gentle ear incline; 

Or speak, and I, as to a lute, 
Will gently list with mine: 

For who may look upon thine eye, 
So like a star, and hear 

The music of thy voice, nor think 
He listens to a sphere ? 





Of the ‘ Descriptive pieces,” that entitled “ Ruins of 
ithe temple of Jupiter Panhellenius,” is much in the so- 
lemn, meditative manner of Wordsworth. The image 
| which closes the following extract, is, we think, uncom- 
monly fine. 


A proud and lofty structure, in its day! 
Peopled, no doubt, with shapes of breathing stone, 
And rich in sculpture of historic feats ; 
But now, consisting of a few grey shafts 
That by the winds, as sea-rocks by the waves, 
Wasted, do yet in their old aspects wear 
A look of majesty and stern command. 

As if some Titan, battling with the gods, 

Had perished, blasted in the very act 

To dare their thunder, and there left his bones 
Upright and bleaching in the mountain-blast. 


Under this head, we would we had time to copy the 
whole of “The Glen and Burial,” of “The lost Pleiad,” 
and particularly of “The Mountain Girl,” the finest crea- 
tion, next tothe “ Banquet,” in the book. We cite a single 


passage. 


With glossy ringlet, brow that is 
As falling snow-flake white, 

Half-hidden by its jetty braid; 

And eye, like dew-drop in the shade, 
At once both dark and bright: 


And cheek whereon the sunny clime 
Its brown tint gently throws ; 

Gently, as it reluctant were 

To leave its print on thing so fair— 


A shadow on a rose. 


Should Mr. Hill continue to write—and we trust he 
may—we advise him to eschew politics, leave “ Judas” 
to his proper castigator, the catchpole, never rhyme with 
a preposition, and to give to those beautiful, but shadowy 
creations, his women, a little more substance. They want 
flesh and blood. Possessing a mind at once metaphysi- 
cal and imaginative, he delights to personify and give “a 
local habitation and a name” to abstractions. 

We regard him as one of the best of our native poets, 
and commend his book to the favorable regards of our 
readers. 
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